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North Korea 
says it won’t 
denuclearize 
until US does 

By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — North 
Korea said Thursday that it won’t 
give up nuclear weapons until the 
United States does, toughening 
its stance as the year draws to a 
close with no sign of progress in 
breaking an impasse in talks be¬ 
tween the sides. 

The statement, carried on the 
state-run Korean Central News 
Agency, reinforced concerns 
that Pyongyang and Washington 
remained far apart on the defini¬ 
tion of denuclearization despite 
agreeing to the general concept 
in their historic June 12 summit 
in Singapore. 

“The United States must now 
recognize the accurate meaning 
of the denuclearization of the Ko¬ 
rean Peninsula, and especially, 
must study geography,” KCNA 
reported. 

References to the peninsula 
included South Korea, “where 
the United States has placed its 
invasive force, including nuclear 
weapons,” it said. 

The U.S. removed tactical nu¬ 
clear weapons from South Korea 
in the 1990s, but it maintains 
about 28,500 servicemembers on 
the divided peninsula and more 
than 50,000 in neighboring Japan 
and Guam. 

“When we talk about the com¬ 
plete denuclearization of the 
Korean Peninsula, it means the 
removal of all sources of nuclear 
threat, not only from the South 
and North but also from areas 
neighboring the Korean Penin¬ 
sula,” according to the statement. 

Experts have warned the North 
may rekindle its demand that the 
U.S. withdraw troops from the 
South as the communist state 
considers them a threat. 

Thursday’s statement didn’t 
mention the troops, but it was the 
latest in a string of rebukes that 
suggest the North is growing in¬ 
creasingly frustrated with the 
deadlock in diplomacy six months 
SEE NORTH ON PAGE 2 
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Trump is pulling 
US troops out of Syria. 
Is it possible that 


By Robert Burns 

Associated Press 


■ Analysis: Once one of Trump’s 
trusted generals, Mattis has lost sway 
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A U.S. Marine conducts a security patrol 
near Bost Airfield, Afghanistan, in March. 

Sean J. BERRY/Courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps 


WASHINGTON — Against the advice of many 
in his administration, President Donald Trump 
is pulling U.S. troops out of Syria. Could a with¬ 
drawal from Afghanistan be far behind? 

Trump has said his instinct is to quit Af¬ 
ghanistan as a lost cause, but more re¬ 
cently he’s suggested a willingness to 
stay in search of peace with the Taliban. 
However, the abruptness with which he 
turned the page on Syria raises ques¬ 
tions about whether combat partners 
like Iraq and Afghanistan should feel con¬ 
fident that he will not pull the plug on them, 
too. 

“If he’s willing to walk away from Syria, I 
think we should be concerned about whether 
Afghanistan is next,” Jennifer Cafarella, the 
director of intelligence planning at the Insti¬ 
tute for the Study of War, said in an interview 
Wednesday. 
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US soldier detained at airport in Istanbul 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — A 
U.S. soldier, detained this week by 
Turkish officials over accusations 
he has links to a U.S.-based Turk¬ 
ish cleric considered an enemy by 
Ankara, has been released. 

U.S. European Command said 
the soldier was released Thurs¬ 
day, but had no other details. 

The American was identified 
as Yahya Ozer, who is listed in 
U.S. military records as an Army 
specialist assigned to Combined 
Joint Special Operations Task 


Force-Syria. 

Aksam newspaper, which backs 
the government of Turkish Presi¬ 
dent Recep Tayyip Erdogan, re¬ 
ported that the soldier was taken 
into custody at Istanbul’s Ataturk 
Airport earlier in the week. He 
was stationed at Incirlik Air Base, 
where he worked as a translator, 
the newspaper said. 

The soldier also has family ties 
in southern Turkey. Ozer was 
accused of being a follower of 
Fethullah Gulen, a Muslim cleric 
who is exiled in Pennsylvania and 
wanted by the Erdogan regime. 

The incident came to light 


one day after President Donald 
Trump ordered the departure of 
all U.S. troops from Syria, a move 
that has been regarded as a vic¬ 
tory for Ankara, which has op¬ 
posed the presence of U.S. ground 
troops there. 

Turkey has also said recently 
that Trump expressed willing¬ 
ness to extradite Gulen, though 
White House officials have dis¬ 
puted that claim. 

Incirlik Air Base is a main hub 
for U.S. forces in Turkey and has 
played a key role in delivering 
airstrikes against Islamic State 
targets in Syria and Iraq. 


The base, which is operated by 
Turkey, also had a role in the 2016 
coup attempt in the country. In 
the aftermath of the failed coup, 
which involved members of the 
country’s air force, some Turkish 
leaders accused the U.S. of hav¬ 
ing a role in the incident. Erdogan 
also has said Gulen supporters 
were responsible for the attempt. 

In August, a group of pro-gov¬ 
ernment lawyers in Turkey filed 
charges against several U.S. offi¬ 
cers associated with the air base, 
seeking their arrest for alleged 
ties to terrorist groups. 

Ozer was apparently headed 


back to the U.S. when he was 
taken into custody in Istanbul, the 
newspaper said. Aksam reported 
that he had connections to Har¬ 
mony Public Schools in Texas, 
which has received funding from 
Gulen’s supporters. 

As of Thursday morning in the 
U.S., officials at Army Special 
Operations Command had not 
been notified of the soldier’s de¬ 
tention, spokesman Lt. Col. Loren 
Bymer said. 

Before his release, the soldier 
was is in custody along with some 
of his family members, the paper 
reported. 


North: Talks stall in wake of historic summit 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

after President Donald Trump 
met with leader Kim Jong Un. 

Last week, the North com¬ 
plained about new sanctions im¬ 
posed by the United States against 
senior officials and warned con¬ 
tinued pressure would “block the 
path to denuclearization on the 
Korean Peninsula forever.” 

The Trump administration in¬ 


Correction 

A Dec. 19 article about ser¬ 
vices honoring soldiers killed 
in a roadside bomb blast in 
Afghanistan incorrectly stat¬ 
ed Sgt. Jason McClary’s po¬ 
sition in the military vehicle 
he was traveling in. McClary 
was the assistant gunner. 


sists it will maintain punishing 
measures against the North until 
it abandons its nuclear weapons 
program. 

Meanwhile, Stephen Biegun, 
the U.S. special envoy for North 
Korea, visited the truce village of 
Panmunjom in the heavily forti¬ 
fied border area. 

Biegun, who arrived in Seoul on 
Wednesday for talks, said Wash¬ 
ington is reviewing the possibility 
of easing travel restrictions to fa¬ 
cilitate humanitarian shipments 
to North Korea. 

The impasse has been a setback 
for South Korean President Moon 
Jae-in, who has played middle¬ 
man in an effort to maintain calm 
on the peninsula, which remains 
technically at war after the 1950- 
53 conflict ended in an armistice 
instead of a peace treaty. 

Nuclear talks have reversed ten¬ 
sions that had spiked last year as 
the North conducted several mis¬ 


sile and nuclear tests that demon¬ 
strated strong progress toward its 
goal of developing a weapon that 
could target the U.S. mainland. 

Hopes peaked with the unprec¬ 
edented U.S.-North Korean sum¬ 
mit, but talks have since stalled as 
Pyongyang demands a reciprocal 
approach with rewards for steps 
already taken. 

Earlier Thursday, Moon called 
on the South Korean military to 
increase its defense capabilities 
even as he sounded a note of op¬ 
timism about improved relations 
with the North. 

“This year, there have been 
many developments and changes. 
Until last year, the Korean Pen¬ 
insula was on the brink of war 
amid tension and confrontation,” 
Moon said in a meeting, accord¬ 
ing to a transcript from his of¬ 
fice. “In just one year, the South 
and the North declared the end of 
confrontation on the Korean Pen¬ 



Korean Central News Agency, Korea News Service/AP 


North Korean leader Kim Jong Un, second from right, inspects the 
preparation of the launch of a Hwasong-14 intercontinental ballistic 
missile in North Korea’s northwest. 


insula and opened an era of peace 
through dialogue,” he said, while 
warning that “the peace is still 
temporary.” 

“We must not let our guard 
down until the effort is finished,” 


he added. “Peace lasts when our 
military is strong.” 

Stars and Stripes reporter Yoo Kyong 
Chang contributed to this report. 
gamei.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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Dozens of firearms seized from 
base worker who made threats 


MILITARY _ 

Man sentenced for theft 
at unlocked Guard armory 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

A South Carolina man will 
spend a decade in prison for 
stealing weapons including a ma¬ 
chine gun and a grenade launcher 
from a National Guard armory 
and trading them for drugs and 
money, the Department of Justice 
announced Monday. 

Brandon Shane Polston, 33, of 
Lancaster, S.C., pleaded guilty 
in July to the charges stemming 
from the crime — being a felon in 
possession of firearms and pos¬ 
session of machine guns and a de¬ 
structive device not registered to 
him, according to a news release 
from the department’s South Car¬ 
olina district. 

During the investigation con¬ 
ducted by the Bureau of Alco¬ 
hol, Tobacco, Firearms, and 
Explosives, the Lancaster Police 
Department and the South Caro¬ 
lina Law Enforcement Division, 
Polston admitted, on Thanksgiv¬ 
ing Day 2017, he jumped the fence 
of the armory, where he found the 
building unsecured and no one 
present. Seizing the opportunity, 


Polston stole firearms and other 
items and hid them in nearby 
woods. 

The release stated he stole a 
M-249 light machine gun; M-16 
rifles; two Beretta M-9 pistols; 
a Colt M203, 40mm grenade 
launcher; night-vision goggles, 
and various military items. 

The South Carolina National 
Guard was active in the investi¬ 
gation and has reviewed all facili¬ 
ties and armories throughout the 
state to ensure compliance with 
security procedures and arms 
room monitoring. 

“Appropriate action has been 
taken to ensure that this does not 
happen again in the future,” said 
Lt. Col. Cindi King, director of 
public affairs for the South Caro¬ 
lina National Guard. She could 
not comment further, citing the 
ongoing investigation. 

Polston traded the weapons 
for drugs for three days, includ¬ 
ing one 9mm handgun for heroin, 
which he provided to a friend. He 
also sold two M-16s in exchange 
for money, cocaine and marijua¬ 
na. Another M-16 was traded for 


methamphetamine. 

Though Polston stole the items 
himself, he later enlisted the help 
of Kimberly Denise Cannon, 40, 
and Austin Lee Ritter, 23. On Nov. 
26, 2017, a Lancaster Police De¬ 
partment officer pulled over Can¬ 
non for throwing trash from a car. 
Inside the car, the officer found 
multiple weapons and equipment 
missing from the armory. 

From the traffic stop, police 
were able to track down Polston 
and Ritter, who were located at 
a Lancaster motel with a small 
quantity of meth. A review of sur¬ 
veillance video from the motel 
showed Polston, Ritter and Can¬ 
non bringing the bags contain¬ 
ing the firearms back and forth 
between the vehicle and the 
motel room. Searches of their 
cell phones revealed various pho¬ 
tos and text messages relating 
to the firearms and sale of the 
firearms. 

While some of the stolen fire¬ 
arms were later recovered in 
possession of other felons, other 
firearms remain missing, the re¬ 
lease stated. 


Associated Press 

HARRISON TOWNSHIP, 
Mich. — Police have seized more 
than 70 firearms from the home 
of a man who is accused of threat¬ 
ening to shoot co-workers at Self¬ 
ridge Air National Guard Base in 
suburban Detroit. 

Master Sgt. Roque Diegel is 
charged with making a false re¬ 
port or threat of terrorism. He de¬ 
nied the allegation during a court 
appearance Tuesday, calling it 
“baffling.” He says he’s three 
weeks away from retirement. 

State police say they found doz¬ 
ens of weapons and hundreds of 
rounds of ammunition at Diegel’s 
home in Harrison Township. 
The Macomb Daily reports that 
he has worked at Selfridge since 


Associated Press 

NORFOLK, Va. — A U.S. Navy 
hospital ship has returned home 
after its crew treated thousands 
of people in Central and South 
America, including migrants who 
fled crisis-wracked Venezuela. 

Kevin Buckley, the command¬ 
ing officer for medical opera¬ 
tions on the USNS Comfort, said 


2002 and currently is an air ter¬ 
minal craftsman. 

A picture on Facebook shows 
Diegel dressed as Santa Claus 
and holding a machine gun turret 
aboard a helicopter. 

A judge set bond Tuesday at 
$250,000. 

Also Tuesday, a driver having 
a medical emergency led to a car 
slamming into a security barrier 
at Selfridge. 

Michigan’s Air National Guard 
127th Wing said the car initially 
bypassed security personnel w 
ho check identification at the base 
entrance. State police Lt. Calvin 
Hart says the driver didn’t inten¬ 
tionally hit the barrier and troop¬ 
ers helped offer first aid. 


Tuesday that 26,000 people were 
treated for anything from hernias 
to cataracts. 

Buckley spoke on a pier at 
Naval Station Norfolk in Virginia 
where the Comfort is based. 

The 11-week mission stopped in 
countries that included Colombia, 
Ecuador and Peru. Those nations 
are home to hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of struggling Venezuelans. 


Hospital ship returns from Venezuela 
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Jury convicts ex-Blackwater 
guard in third murder trial 



Cliff Owen/AP 


Former Blackwater guard Nicholas Slatten, shown in 2014, was 
convicted of murder Wednesday, his third trial in the 2007 shooting 
of unarmed civilians in Iraq. 


By Tom Jackman 
and Spencer S. Hsu 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — A former 
Blackwater security guard was 
convicted of first-degree murder 
Wednesday for killing one of 14 
unarmed civilians in a barrage 
of gunfire in a crowded Baghdad 
traffic circle in 2007, an episode 
that drew international condem¬ 
nation during the Iraq War. 

It was the second time a feder¬ 
al jury in Washington convicted 
Nicholas Slatten, 35, of murder 
in the death of Ahmed Haithem 
Ahmed A1 Rubia’y, 19. His 2014 
conviction was overturned on ap¬ 
peal, and a second trial last sum¬ 
mer ended in a hung jury. Slatten 
now faces a mandatory life sen¬ 
tence without parole. 

The jury foreperson told The 
Washington Post that jurors re¬ 
jected Slatten’s claim that he fired 
on A1 Rubia’y in self-defense. “In 
our determination, there were no 
justifiable deaths,” the foreperson 
said. “No justifiable shooting.” 

The outcome brings a muted 
end to a killing that triggered dip¬ 
lomatic and humanitarian pro¬ 
tests over the U.S. government’s 
use of private military forces and 
marked one of the lowest points of 
the Iraq War. 

Three other Blackwater guards 
who were part of Slatten’s convoy 
also were convicted in 2014, of 


manslaughter and other charges. 
The verdicts for Paul Slough, 
Evan Liberty and Dustin Heard 
were not reversed, but the 30-year 
sentences they received were va¬ 
cated on appeal. No sentencing 
date has been set for any of the 
four defendants, all of whom are 
in custody. 

In Nisour Square, on Sept. 16, 
2007, Slatten, a former Army 
sniper, was one of 19 Blackwater 
security contractors in a convoy of 
four heavily armed trucks using 
the call sign Raven 23. But after 
a car bombing earlier in the day, 
the team disregarded an order to 
stay in the Green Zone, and it set 
up a blockade in the square, pros¬ 
ecutors said. 

A white Kia, driven by A1 
Rubia’y with his mother in the 
passenger seat, headed toward 
the blockade. Prosecutors alleged 
Slatten, of Sparta, Tenn., fired 
the first shots into the Kia and 
intentionally set off a rampage in 
which more than 30 people were 
shot, 14 fatally. 

The Blackwater guards claimed 
that they feared the Kia might be 
used as a car bomb and that after 
they began firing on the Kia, the 
guards took small-arms fire from 
other sources, which disabled one 
of the Blackwater trucks. The 
guards then fired into a bus and 
other vehicles, compounding the 
carnage. 

“There had been a lookout for 


a white Kia,” the jury foreperson 
told The Post. “But there’s a mil¬ 
lion Kias in Iraq; you don’t just 
shoot every white Kia.” 

The foreperson said the jury 
“didn’t believe the white Kia pre¬ 
sented or could be perceived as 
a threat. And we didn’t perceive 
that the convoy was taking small- 
arms fire.” The foreperson said 
the jury believed shrapnel from 
grenades launched by the Black¬ 
water guards damaged their own 
vehicle. 

The foreperson spoke on the 
condition of anonymity, due to 
concern about possible retribu¬ 
tion from supporters of the Black¬ 
water guards. 

In 2014, a jury in Washing¬ 
ton convicted Slatten of murder 
and Slough, Liberty and Heard 
of manslaughter and attempted 
manslaughter. One other guard 
reached a plea deal for reduced 
sentences. 

In August 2017, a federal ap¬ 
peals court tossed Slatten’s life 
sentence and ordered a new trial, 
saying he should have been tried 
separately from Slough, 39. Slough 
had told investigators days after 
the shootings that he, not Slatten, 
fired the first rounds. 

Slatten then received a retrial 
that ended in a hung jury in Sep¬ 
tember, with the defense saying 
the convoy members had been 
acting in self-defense. 

The third trial started Nov. 5. 


Slatten’s defense team declined 
to comment after the verdict. 

At trial, Slatten’s defense 
seized on shifting statements by 
Blackwater convoy members who 
had testified against Slatten in his 
earlier trials. 

The convoy included Jimmy 
Watson, the leader of the four-ve¬ 
hicle convoy and Slatten’s vehicle 
mate. Watson retreated from ear¬ 
lier testimony to a grand jury in 
which he said he had heard Slat¬ 
ten fire first. Jeremy Ridgeway 
pleaded guilty to manslaughter 
and testified for prosecutors in a 
plea deal. 

Slatten’s lead defense lawyer 
Dane Butswinkas said to jurors 
in his closing argument, “Mr. 
A1 Rubia’y’s death is a tragedy. 
There’s no doubt about that. But 
this is not a reason to compound 
the tragedy, by sending an inno¬ 
cent person to prison for as long 
as Mr. Ridgeway would have gone 
had he not cooperated.” 


Prosecutors said Slatten acted 
out of general hatred for Iraqis and 
a misguided desire for revenge 
for the 2001 terrorist attacks on 
New York and Washington. 

They said that Ridgeway’s 
shifting memory was mistaken 
and that Watson’s actions were an 
ongoing attempt to cover up re¬ 
sponsibility for the attacks. 

Referring to Slatten, prosecutor 
Fernando Campoamor-Sanchez 
told jurors, “You know that this 
man took this sniper rifle, and 
through this scope he took aim 
at Ahmed’s head, and he fired. 
Boom. And he fired again. Boom. 
And why?” Campoamor-Sanchez 
said in his closing argument. 
“Because, ladies and gentlemen, 
he thought he could get away with 
it. Nobody would know. He would 
never have to answer to people 
like you sitting in this jury room 
today.” 

The jury deliberated for five 
days. 



Courtesy of Lockheed Martin 


An artist’s rendering of the planned Homeland Defense Radar-Hawaii on Oahu. 

Lockheed Martin tapped for Hawaii-based defense radar 

By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 


FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii 
— Lockheed Martin has been 
awarded a $585 million, five-year 
subcontract to design and build 
a ballistic-missile defense radar 
system in Hawaii, the Pentagon 
said. 

The defense contractor, based 
in Moorestown, N. J., was the only 
firm to make an offer in the com¬ 
petitive-bid process for creation 
of the Homeland Defense Radar- 
Hawaii system, according to a 
statement released Tuesday. 

Just over $51 million has been 
appropriated for its initial devel¬ 


opment and evaluation, the state¬ 
ment said. 

The subcontract, which is part 
of a much larger project contract¬ 
ed by the Missile Defense Agen¬ 
cy, extends to December 2023. 

The radar would identify, track 
and classify long-range ballistic 
missiles while they are in mid¬ 
course flight. Interceptors would 
be fired from outside Hawaii. 

The 2017 National Defense 
Authorization Act required the 
MDA to develop a radar system to 
improve the defense of Hawaii. 

North Korea poses the greatest 
ballistic-missile threat to Hawaii, 
which is the headquarters for U.S. 
Indo-Pacific Command. 


Lockheed in a news release 
said it will “leverage” a current 
radar project in Clear, Alaska, in 
developing Homeland Defense 
Radar-Hawaii. 

The Alaska project, the Long- 
Range Discrimination Radar, is 
part of the U.S. Ground-Based 
Midcourse Defense anti-ballistic 
missile system and is expected to 
be operational in 2020. 

MDA has proposed two pos¬ 
sible sites for Homeland Defense 
Radar-Hawaii, both on Oahu’s 
North Shore. 

MDA is preparing the required 
environmental impact assess¬ 
ment for both locations. 

One site is 160 acres of state- 


owned land on Kuaokala Ridge, 
on the western tip of Oahu within 
the Waianae Mountain Range. 
That land is adjacent to the U.S. 
Air Force Kaena Point Satellite 
Tracking Station, an Air Force 
Space Command installation op¬ 
erated by the 50th Space Wing. 
The station provides launch and 
orbit support for almost 200 
satellites. 

The other site is on the Army’s 
10,000-acre Kahuku Training 
Area used for air-assault and in¬ 
fantry training. Two locations for 
the radar are being considered on 
the training area. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 
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Newest littoral combat ship christened 



Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


The littoral combat ship USS St. Louis as it appeared at its 
christening in Marinette, Wise., on Saturday. 



Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


Ship’s sponsor Barbara Taylor christens the USS St. Louis in 
Marinette, Wise., on Saturday. 


By Christian Lopez 

Stars and Stripes 

The Navy christened and 
launched its newest littoral com¬ 
bat ship, the USS St. Louis, during 
a recent ceremony in Marinette, 
Wise. 

Barbara Broadhurst Taylor, the 
ship sponsor and the daughter of 
World War II pilot Lt. Gen. Edwin 
Borden Broadhurst, christened 
the St. Louis by breaking a bottle 
of sparkling wine on its bow Sat¬ 
urday. U.S. Sen. Roy Blunt, R- 
Mo., was the principal speaker at 
the event. 

The Lockheed Martin-built 
Freedom-class LCS boasts new 
technology and capabilities al¬ 
lowing the ship to take on any 
mission from deep water to the 
littorals, according to a Navy 
statement Friday. 

The ship is a fast, maneuver- 
able, focused-mission craft de¬ 
signed for near-shore operations 
and will specialize in countering 
threats such as quiet diesel sub¬ 
marines, mines and fast surface 
craft, the statement said. 

“I am thrilled and very honored 
to be the sponsor of the future USS 
St. Louis,” Taylor said during the 
ceremony. “The combination of 
my family’s military background 
and the enduring spirit of the 
great city of St. Louis make this 
incredibly meaningful.” 

Taylor’s husband, Andy Tay¬ 
lor, is the chairman of Enterprise 
Holdings, the St. Louis-based 
rental car company. Company 
founder Jack Taylor flew Navy 
fighters in World War II from the 
carrier USS Enterprise, for which 
the company is named, according 
to St. Louis Public Radio. 

During the ceremony, Bar¬ 
bara Taylor placed two combat 
ribbons in the ship’s steel box to 
represent the Purple Heart and 
Distinguished Flying medals her 
father received in World War II. 
The ship’s box, at the base of its 
mast, remains on board for its en¬ 
tire service life. 

The St. Louis is the seventh ship 
to bear the name of Missouri’s 
major port city. The first St. 
Louis was commissioned in 1828 


as a sloop for most of the 19th 
century. The next was a gunboat 
during the Civil War, followed by 
a steamer troopship in the Span- 
ish-American War, a World War 
I cruiser, a World War II light 
cruiser, and an attack cargo ship 
during the Cold War, according to 
the statement. 

“This christening marks the 
transition of USS St. Louis being 


a mere hull number to a ship with 
a name and a spirit and is a tes¬ 
tament to the increased lethality 
and readiness made possible by 
the combined effort between our 
industrial partners and the Navy 
and Marine Corps team,” Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy Richard Spencer 
said in the statement. 

lopez.christian@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Clopez_Stripes 


Servicemembers urged to avoid Bar Row 
outside Yokota Air Base during crackdown 


By Theron Godbold 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan — 
The U.S. military is strongly rec¬ 
ommending that servicemembers 
avoid a popular nightlife area in 
western Tokyo while local police 
crackdown on illegal activities. 

Bar Row - and area near Yoko¬ 
ta known for its bars, nightclubs, 
eateries and massage parlors 
- will be under greater scrutiny 
by law enforcement through the 
holidays, according to a statement 
issued by the base Dec. 14. 

“We have recently received re¬ 
ports from our Japanese partners 
that they have observed increased 
criminal activity in ... Bar Row,” 
the statement said. “We strongly 


recommend you consider avoid¬ 
ing this area until the new year 
to avoid any potential exposure to 
[Japanese police] operations.” 

About two weeks ago, Bar Row 
business owner Hiroshi Nakashi- 
ma was arrested on accusations 
that his bar, Cutie, provided sex¬ 
ual services, according to Japa¬ 
nese broadcaster TBS. 

A Fussa police spokesman 
confirmed Tuesday to Stars and 
Stripes that patrols had been in¬ 
creased. This happens every year 
because of an uptick in incidents 
during the holiday season, he 
said. 

“So much trouble occurs in the 
area since there are many places 
that serve alcohol,” he said. 

Bar Row businesses have been 


feeling the effects of the crack¬ 
down, according to an employee 
at El’s Bar who identified herself 
as Grace City. 

“It’s really bad; it’s affecting 
all of us,” she said Wednesday 
evening. “There is no business ... 
this time of year everyone wants 
to party, but now it’s just empty.” 

Yokota officials recommend 
that those who do decide to pa¬ 
tronize Bar Row establishments 
stay attentive and use good 
judgment. 

“Please err on the side of cau¬ 
tion as we transition through 
this period,” the base’s statement 
said. 

Stars and Stripes correspondent Hana 
Kusumoto contributed to this report. 
godbold.theron@stripes.com 


For sea mammal 
protection, Navy 
training regulated 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii 
— The National Marine Fisher¬ 
ies Service announced Thursday 
additional measures to protect 
marine mammals from “inciden¬ 
tal” harm caused by Navy vessels 
training and testing in waters 
near Hawaii and California. 

Under the new regulations, 
which will be in effect from 2019 
through 2023, the Navy will fur¬ 
ther limit the use of sonar and ex¬ 
plosives in two training areas off 
the California coast and the use 
of explosives around four Hawai¬ 
ian islands, said Jolie Harrison, 
chief of Permits and Conserva¬ 
tion Division, National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration 
Fisheries, Office of Protected 
Resources. 

The new rule adds two areas in 
Southern California waters where 
the use of sonar and explosives 
will be limited, primarily to pro¬ 
tect blue whales, Harrison said. 
In Hawaii, use of explosives will 
be limited in an area around the 
islands of Maui, Lanai, Molokai 
and Oahu. 

After the fisheries service was 
sued by the environmental group 
Earthjustice on behalf of the Con¬ 
servation Council of Hawaii and 
other groups, the Navy in 2015 
agreed to refrain from conduct¬ 
ing exercises in sensitive areas 
around the island of Hawaii. 


As part of the new rule, NOAA 
will continue to impose mitiga¬ 
tion measures instituted in two 
previous five-year authorizations. 
They include shutting down sonar 
when marine mammals are in an 
area; waiting for animals to leave 
a training range prior to use of 
in-water explosives and then 
monitoring that area to see if any 
animals have been affected; fol¬ 
lowing protocols to reduce vessel 
collisions with marine mammals; 
limiting activities during times of 
mammal reproduction, migration 
and feeding; and implementing a 
reporting plan for stranded or in¬ 
jured animals. 

“The Navy has balanced our 
conservation requirements for 
marine mammals with their 
critical national security require¬ 
ments for training and military 
readiness,” Timothy Gallaudet, 
acting undersecretary of com¬ 
merce for oceans and atmosphere 
at NOAA, said in a statement. “As 
the acting NOAA administrator 
and a retired Navy admiral, I 
know this is a win-win for marine 
mammal protection and national 
defense.” 

The National Marine Fisheries 
Service evaluates the predicted 
effects of human activities on pro¬ 
tected marine species under the 
authority of the Marine Mammal 
Protection Act and the Endan¬ 
gered Species Act. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 



Club Beyond is Back! 

in 

South Korea 


Camp Humphreys 
Osan Air Base 

For information on how you can get involved, 
in this exciting ministry with military teens 
through volunteering, support or a staff position 
email: 

information@clubbeyond.org 

Club Beyond is a non-federal entity. It is not part of the Department of 
Defense or any of its components and it has no governmental status. 
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EUROPE 


LONG-RANGE GOALS 



U.S. Marine Corps scout snipers with the Special Purpose Marine Air-Ground Task Force Crises Response Africa, take aim as a Spanish reconnaissance soldier spots their 
shots during sniper training near Vejer de la Frontera, Spain, on Wednesday. 


‘Hasta la 
vista’ to 
long-distance 
targets as 
US Marines, 
Spanish 
soldiers hit 
their marks 


Story and Photos 
By Martin Egnash 

Stars and Stripes 


VEJER DE LA FRONTERA, Spain 
— Marine scout snipers with Special 
Purpose Marine Air-Ground Task Force 
Crises Response Africa practiced long-dis¬ 
tance shooting and sniper combat training 
alongside Spanish army reconnaissance 
soldiers. 

During the training on Wednesday, Ma¬ 
rines and Spanish soldiers used a variety of 
sniper rifles from both countries to conduct 
marksmanship drills at various ranges. 

The drills included shooting from the 
top of an armored vehicle, blasting targets 
using the M107 with .50-caliber rounds and 
firing Spanish G-36 assault rifles before 
attacking from a longer range with sniper 
rifles. 

The training is part of an ongoing part¬ 
nership between the U.S. Marines in Spain 
and the Spanish recon units. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 



A Spanish reconnaissance soldier spots the shots of Marine scout 
snipers. 



Spanish reconnaissance soldiers take part in sniper training with U.S. Marines. 
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MILITARY _ 

HIV-positive airmen sue military over firings 


By Paul Sonne 
The Washington Post 

Testing positive for HIV was difficult 
enough. Getting forced out of the military 
by the Air Force because of the diagnosis 
proved even harder. 

So say two U.S. airmen who filed suit on 
Wednesday against Defense Secretary Jim 
Mattis in the U.S. District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia, arguing that 
the Pentagon’s decision last month to dis¬ 
charge them from the military because of 
their HIV status violates the constitution’s 
equal protection clause and federal law. 
They have asked the court to strike down 
the decision. 

Both active-duty airmen tested posi¬ 
tive for HIV last year during Air Force 
screenings. After they started antiretrovi¬ 
ral treatments, their doctors deemed them 
asymptomatic and physically fit to deploy, 
and their commanders backed their con¬ 
tinued service. They intended to pursue 
lengthy Air Force careers after serving 
for more than half a decade in logistics and 
maintenance roles. 

Last month, however, the two airmen 
received word that they had been deemed 
unfit for military service and would be 
discharged. The stated reason: The U.S. 
military bans personnel with HIV from 
deploying to the Middle East, where the 
majority of Air Force members are ex¬ 
pected to go. 

“Policies singling out servicemembers 
living with HIV for starkly different treat¬ 
ment are an unfortunate vestige of a time 
when HIV was untreatable and invariably 
fatal,” the airmen argued in the complaint. 
“These anachronistic policies are no lon¬ 


ger justified in light of modern medical 
science.” 

Both airmen say they can head to the 
Middle East with no problem, so long as 
they take a supply of medication with them. 
But the ban on HIV-positive servicemem¬ 
bers there officially renders them unfit to 
deploy worldwide, placing them in a cat¬ 
egory of servicemembers Mattis wants 
pushed out of the military. They weren’t of¬ 
fered alternative jobs, which both airmen 
said they would have accepted. 

Since taking over at the Pentagon almost 
two years ago, Mattis has made it a prior¬ 
ity to whittle down the number of U.S. ser¬ 
vicemembers unable to deploy for various 
reasons. 

Known colloquially as “deploy or get 
out,” the policy he spearheaded came into 
effect this fall. Under its guidelines, any 
servicemember who is deemed unable to 
deploy for 12 consecutive months will be 
evaluated for separation. Pregnant and 
postpartum servicemembers are exclud¬ 
ed. Those suffering from wounds received 
in action receive “special consideration.” 

“You’re either deployable, or you need 
to find something else to do. I’m not going 
to have some people deploying constantly 
and then other people, who seem to not 
pay that price, in the U.S. military,” Mattis 
told reporters in February. “If you can’t go 
overseas (and) carry a combat load, then 
obviously someone else has got to go. I 
want this spread fairly and expertly across 
the force.” 

The two airmen, who filed suit using the 
aliases Richard Roe and Victor Voe to avoid 
the stigma of publicizing their HIV status, 
say they can in fact go overseas and carry a 
combat load. Their doctors agree. The ban 


on them deploying to the Middle East, they 
say, is forcing them out of their jobs, even 
though those living with HIV elsewhere in 
the military have been retained. 

The Defense Department and the Air 
Force declined to comment on the legal 
case, which LGBT civil rights group Lamb¬ 
da Legal prepared with the assistance of 
OutServe-SLDN and pro-bono counsel at 
Winston & Strawn LLP. 

All airmen diagnosed with progressive 
illnesses are referred for disability evalu¬ 
ation, according to a spokeswoman for the 
Air Force. The service evaluates their abil¬ 
ity to perform duties, whether the condi¬ 
tion represents a risk to their health or that 
of other servicemembers, and whether the 
condition imposes unreasonable require¬ 
ments on the military to protect them, the 
spokeswoman said. 

“The Air Force does not find all air¬ 
men with asymptomatic HIV unfit, and 
has returned more than 150 such Airmen 
to duty,” the spokeswoman said. She said 
airmen in career fields with a low possibil¬ 
ity for deployment or who are unlikely to 
deploy due to rank or experience may be 
returned to duty, “whereas airmen in ca¬ 
reer fields with a high possibility for de¬ 
ployment may be found unfit.” 

In particular, the spokeswoman said, 
airmen with laboratory evidence of HIV 
are precluded from deploying to Central 
Command’s area of operations or the Mid¬ 
dle East. The implication is that because 
the two airmen were in career fields that 
could deploy there, the Air Force dis¬ 
charged them. 

Neither the Air Force nor Central Com¬ 
mand provided a rationale for why HIV¬ 
positive servicemembers are precluded 


from deploying to the Middle East, where 
the U.S. military sees active combat. 

Scott Schoettes, a Lambda Legal lawyer 
representing the plaintiffs, said the ban is 
arbitrary and inconsistent with the current 
medical reality for those who have HIV 
and serve. It is easy for such servicemem¬ 
bers to bring sufficient supplies of medica¬ 
tion on a deployment, Schoettes said. For 
most people living with HIV, medication 
renders the virus inconsequential to their 
daily lives, and the virus is suppressed to a 
degree that they no longer can transmit it 
to others, the complaint said. 

“What we’re really asking for here is 
that HIV be treated the same as any other 
medical condition in terms of evaluating 
whether or not you can deploy with it,” 
Schoettes said. “It shouldn’t be carved out 
and specifically categorized as ‘you are 
nondeployable once you have this.’” 

Those diagnosed with HIV are still pro¬ 
hibited from joining the military. 

In an interview with The Washington 
Post, one of the two plaintiffs, a 26-year- 
old maintenance airman from California, 
said he had deployed twice to the Middle 
East and his job didn’t much require him 
to leave the confines of a base where medi¬ 
cal personnel were on hand. He expressed 
confidence that he would still be able to do 
his job there and elsewhere. 

“It’s disheartening, to say the least,” the 
airman said. “I know for a fact that I am 
a very good. I know I’m good at what I do, 
and I’m not being afforded the opportunity 
to give the Air Force what I know I’m ca¬ 
pable of doing.” 


Injured jogger led to ‘active shooter’ reaction at air base 



WPAFfl RESPONDS TO REPORTED ACTIVE SHOOTER INCIDEM 


WKEF/AP 

Authorities at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, respond amid reports of an active shooter at the 
base in August in this image taken from video. 


By Dan Sewell 

Associated. Press 

CINCINNATI — A jogger 
who called a hospital employee 
screaming and crying in pain 
from a twisted ankle led to a se¬ 
ries of miscommunications in a 
chaotic “active shooter” response 
that sent security forces scram¬ 
bling across an Ohio air base, Air 
Force officials said Wednesday. 

A review ordered by the Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base com¬ 
mander following the mistaken 
alert Aug. 2 found that training 
exercises that included an active 
shooter scenario at the base near 
Dayton resulted in a mistaken call 
of a “real world active shooter,” a 
lockdown, emergency responders 
flocking from state, local and fed¬ 
eral agencies, and more 911 calls 
after sounds of gunshots as secu¬ 
rity forces shot through a locked 
hospital door. 

“A breakdown of communica¬ 
tion led to a completely uncoor¬ 
dinated and ineffective combined 
response that could have resulted 
in serious injury or property dam¬ 
age,” the Air Force report found. 

Adding to the initial confusion 
was a mass casualty response 
exercise being staged internally 
at the hospital at the time the in¬ 
jured jogger arrived at the emer¬ 
gency room. The hospital exercise 
wasn’t linked to an active shooter 
scenario being practiced at a cha¬ 
pel about a mile away on the base. 

“This was the beginning of 


bleed over from exercise to real 
world events,” the report stated. 

A call from a hospital desk phone 
to the base defense center at 12:38 
p.m. reported an active shooter, 
and hospital intercoms declared 
“Code Silver” for an active shoot¬ 
er and hospital lockdown. Another 
hospital employee called 911, 
spurring an emergency mutual 
aid response from outside police, 
fire and federal authorities. 


Soon there were more 911 calls 
after a base security airman fired 
his M4 rifle through the window 
of a locked door so it could be 
opened. Investigators said five 
shots were fired, and the airman 
sustained a minor injury. 

Lack of communication in the 
“fog and friction” continued to 
plague the response. Some 50 
mutual aid responders charged 
into the hospital with weapons 


drawn, the report stated. 

Security forces swept the hos¬ 
pital room by room before alerts 
were canceled. The report said 
the sweeps showed there needs to 
be training on how personnel can 
identify “friendly forces” in such 
events. 

The “all clear” came more than 
two hours after the initial alert. 

The airman injured when fir¬ 
ing his rifle was the only injury 


reported, and there was “mini¬ 
mal damage,” the report found. 
It found that firing the M4 wasn’t 
warranted, and indicated the air¬ 
man faced “appropriate action” 
from his commander. 

Officials cited privacy consid¬ 
erations in declining to identify 
or discuss individuals’ action, but 
indicated the major issue was 
multiple events happening at the 
same time without good commu¬ 
nications about them. 

“While realism is important in 
training exercises, all personnel 
must be always be fully aware 
of exercise vs. real-world situa¬ 
tions,” the report found. 

Base commander Col. Thomas 
Sherman said officials began tak¬ 
ing steps immediately after the 
incident to improve communica¬ 
tions and will make sure there is 
more information shared base¬ 
wide and with outside agencies 
ahead of future exercises. Offi¬ 
cials said the Air Force requires 
active shooter training exercises 
twice a year. 

The base has some 27,000 mili¬ 
tary and civilian personnel. 

The U.S. Navy said a mistake 
using a mass notification system 
led to Nov. 27 reports of an ac¬ 
tive shooter at Walter Reed Na¬ 
tional Military Medical Center 
in Bethesda, Md. In June 2017, 
a mistaken report of a shooter 
prompted the lockdown of Travis 
Air Force Base in California in 
the midst of an emergency train¬ 
ing exercise. 
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US pullout gets 
negative reaction 
from many allies 



Ronahi TV/AP 


Kurdish protesters hold portraits of loved ones who died fighting the Islamic State group during a 
protest Thursday outside a U.S.-led coalition base in Jalabiya village, southeast of Kobani, Syria. 
Thousands of Syrians have gathered to protest Turkish threats of an imminent offensive. 


By Zeina Karam 
and Sarah El Deeb 

Associated. Press 

BEIRUT — The United States’ 
main ally in Syria on Thursday 
categorically rejected President 
Donald Trump’s claim that Is¬ 
lamic State militants have been 
defeated, but Russian Presi¬ 
dent Vladimir Putin welcomed 
Trump’s decision to withdraw 
forces from Syria, saying he 
agreed a U.S. military presence 
is no longer needed. 

The Kurdish-led Syrian Demo¬ 
cratic Forces said in a strongly 
worded statement laced with bit¬ 
terness that a premature U. S. pull¬ 
out before ISIS is defeated would 
have dangerous repercussions 
including a resurgence of the ex¬ 
tremist group and a destabilizing 
effect on the entire region. 

“The war against terrorism has 
not ended and (the Islamic State 
group) has not been defeated,” 
the statement said, adding that 
the fight against ISIS was at a 
“decisive” stage that requires 
even more support from the U.S.- 
led coalition. It was the first of¬ 
ficial comment by the group on 
Trump’s surprise announcement. 

Trump’s decision to withdraw 
troops from Syria has rattled 
Washington’s Kurdish allies, who 
are its most reliable partner in 
the country and among the most 
effective ground forces battling 
ISIS. With U.S. air support, the 
Kurds drove ISIS from much of 
northern and eastern Syria in a 


costly four-year campaign. 

The announcement of a pullout 
is widely seen as an abandonment 
of a loyal ally. 

“The decision to pull out under 
these circumstances will lead to 
a state of instability and create a 
political and military void in the 
region and leave its people be¬ 
tween the claws of enemy forces,” 
the SDF statement said. 

Kurdish officials and com¬ 
manders met into the night, dis¬ 
cussing their responses to the 
decision, local residents said 
Thursday. 

A war monitor said among the 
options seriously discussed was 
releasing thousands of Islamic 
State militants and their fami¬ 
lies from various nationalities 
who are being detained in SDF- 
run prisons and camps. It was 
not clear whether any decision 
was immediately made, and SDF 
commanders were not immedi¬ 
ately available for comment. 

Arin Sheikhmos, a Kurdish 
journalist and commentator, 
said “we have every right to be 
afraid.” 

“If the Americans pull out and 
leave us to the Turks or the (Syr¬ 
ian) regime our destiny will be 
like the Kurds of Iraqi Kurdistan 
in 1991 — million of refugees, 
there will be massacres. Neither 
the regime, not Iran nor Turkey, 
will accept our presence here,” 
he told the AR 

The U.S. announcement came 
at a particularly tense moment 


in northern Syria. Turkish Presi¬ 
dent Recep Tayyip Erdogan has 
repeatedly threatened to launch 
a new offensive against the Kurds 
but in recent days had stepped 
up the rhetoric, threatening 
an assault could begin “at any 
moment.” 

Turkey views the People’s Pro¬ 
tection Units, or YPG, the main 
component of the Syrian Demo¬ 
cratic Forces, as a terrorist group 
and an extension of the insurgen¬ 
cy within its borders. U.S. support 
for the group has strained ties be¬ 
tween the two NATO allies. 

In northeastern Syria, Kurd¬ 
ish fighters have been digging 
trenches and defensive tunnels, 
preparing for the threatened of¬ 
fensive. Turkish tanks and ar¬ 
mored vehicles are deployed on 
the border, with thousands of al¬ 
lied Arab Syrian fighters mobi¬ 
lized to join in the attack. 

The threat from Turkey could 
drive the Kurds into the arms 
of Syrian President Bashar 
Assad, and by extension Iran and 
Russia. 

In new tweets, Trump on 
Thursday defended his decision, 
saying it should be “no surprise.” 
He claimed that Russia, Iran and 


Syria “are not happy about the 
U.S. leaving, despite what the 
Fake News says, because now 
they will have to fight ISIS and 
others, who they hate, without 
us.” 

The contention contradicts pre¬ 
dictions that the Syrian govern¬ 
ment and its allies would attempt 
to fill the void created by the 
withdrawal of U.S. troops. 

Shortly before Trump began 
tweeting, Russia’s Putin wel¬ 
comed the decision to withdraw 
forces from Syria, saying he 
agreed with Trump that the de¬ 
feat of the Islamic State group 
removes the need for the U.S. 
military presence. Russia has 
long held that the U.S. presence 
in Syria is illegitimate because it 
hasn’t been vetted by the U.N. Se¬ 
curity Council or approved by the 
Syrian government. 

Russia is a key ally of Assad, 
and its military intervention, be¬ 
ginning in 2015, turned the tide of 
the war in his favor. 

Israeli Prime Minister Ben¬ 
jamin Netanyahu weighed in, 
saying Israel will “intensify” its 
activity in Syria to prevent Ira¬ 
nian entrenchment following the 
withdrawal of American forces. 


A Syrian member of parlia¬ 
ment, Peter Marjana, said Thurs¬ 
day that a U.S. pullout would be a 
“recognition that Syria has won.” 
He spoke in comments published 
by the Syrian daily Al-Watan. 

“This is expected,” Ebrahim 
Ebrahim, a Syrian Kurd based in 
Europe, said of the pullout. “But it 
is not just treason to the Kurds or 
the people of Syria but to democ¬ 
racy, to morals, if this is true. Yes, 
true, we fought for ourselves, but 
we also fought for democracies 
all over the world,” he added. 

Trump’s contention that ISIS 
has been defeated contradicted 
his own experts’ assessments and 
shocked his party’s lawmakers, 
who called his decision rash and 
dangerous. 

Earlier this month, Kurdish 
fighters entered Hajin, the last 
ISIS enclave in Syria, but battles 
continue. Government forces and 
allied Iranian militiamen are 
present on the other side of the 
Euphrates River. 

The U.S. began airstrikes 
against ISIS in Syria in 2014 and 
later sent in ground troops to aid 
Kurdish forces. Trump abruptly 
declared their mission accom¬ 
plished in a tweet Wednesday. 


Next: Critics pan plan to leave Syria while Trump defends decision 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

The U.S. has been at war in Af¬ 
ghanistan for 17 years and still has 
about 15,000 troops there helping 
government troops combat the 
Taliban. The approximately 5,000 
U.S. troops in Iraq are training 
and advising Iraqi security forces 
as they continue to fight Islamic 
State militants, a battle the U.S. 
entered in 2014 after ISIS swept 
into Iraq from Syria. 

Before other officials confirmed 
the withdrawal decision, Trump 
tweeted, “We have defeated ISIS 
in Syria, my only reason for being 
there during the Trump Presi¬ 
dency.” The aspect of this that he 
did not address is whether the ex¬ 
tremists or others will fill the se¬ 
curity vacuum created by the U.S. 
withdrawal to regroup and pose a 
new threat. 

The administration said it in¬ 
tends to continue combating ISIS 
extremists globally and could 
return to Syria if necessary. 
Still, critics launched a barrage 
of questions about the implica¬ 


tions of Trump’s decision, includ¬ 
ing whether it opens the door for 
Turkish forces to attack the Syri¬ 
an Kurds who had partnered with 
the U.S. 

Kori Schake, deputy director- 
general of the International Insti¬ 
tute for Strategic Studies, wrote on 
the Atlantic.com website Wednes¬ 
day that the Syria decision ought 
to unsettle every ally that relies 
on U.S. security assurances. 

“The governments of Iraq and 
Afghanistan ought to be very, 
very worried,” she wrote. “For 
if Syria can be so lightly written 
off, the fight arbitrarily declared 
won, what is the argument for 
continuing to assist Iraq — where 
ISIS is even more defeated? And 
if Trump has so little interest in 
stabilizing security and assist¬ 
ing governance in Syria, how can 
Afghanistan have confidence that 
he won’t make the same deci¬ 
sion about them, when the fight 
there is costlier and progress less 
evident?” 

These and other questions 


about the Trump decision and its 
broader implications were on the 
minds of many in Congress. Sen. 
Jack Reed, D-R.I., denounced 
what he called a betrayal of the 
Syrian Kurds. 

“Now the president seems con¬ 
tent to forsake their trust and 
abandon them to a potentially 
bloody conflict with Turkey,” 
Reed said. “This decision also sig¬ 
nificantly increases the security 
risks to our key regional partners 
in Israel, Iraq and Jordan.” 

Trump has argued for a Syria 
withdrawal since he was a presi¬ 
dential candidate in 2016, and 
he has repeated his view several 
times since taking office. 

On Thursday, Trump defended 
his decision, saying on Twitter: 
“Getting out of Syria was no sur¬ 
prise. I’ve been campaigning on 
it for years, and six months ago, 
when I very publicly wanted to do 
it, I agreed to stay longer.” 

He added: “Does the USA want 
to be the Policeman of the Mid¬ 
dle East, getting NOTHING but 


spending precious lives and tril¬ 
lions of dollars protecting others 
who, in almost all cases, do not 
appreciate what we are doing? Do 
we want to be there forever?” 

Still, the decision appeared to 
catch many in his administration 
by surprise; Pentagon officials of¬ 
fered no details on the timing or 
pace of the withdrawal, nor could 
they square it with numerous 
statements by Defense Secretary 
Jim Mattis about the importance 
of remaining in Syria to assure 
stability. 

Sen. Lindsey Graham, R-S.C., 
and typically a Trump supporter, 
said he was “blindsided” by the 
decision and called it “a disaster 
in the making.” He said, “The big¬ 
gest winners in this are ISIS and 
Iran.” 

Sen. Marco Rubio, R-Fla., said 
the withdrawal would be a “grave 
error with broader implications” 
beyond the fight against ISIS. He 
called it “one more example of 
how the United States is not a reli¬ 
able partner.” 


Just last week, the U.S. special 
envoy to the anti-ISIS coalition, 
Brett McGurk, said U.S. troops 
would remain in Syria even after 
the Islamic State militants were 
driven from their strongholds. 

“I think it’s fair to say Ameri¬ 
cans will remain on the ground 
after the physical defeat of the ca¬ 
liphate, until we have the pieces 
in place to ensure that that defeat 
is enduring,” McGurk told report¬ 
ers on Dec. 11. “Nobody is de¬ 
claring a mission accomplished. 
Defeating a physical caliphate is 
one phase of a much longer-term 
campaign.” 

And two weeks ago, Gen. Jo¬ 
seph Dunford, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, said the U.S. 
still has a long way to go in train¬ 
ing local Syrian forces to prevent 
a resurgence of ISIS and stabilize 
the country. He said it will take 
35,000 to 40,000 local troops in 
northeastern Syria to maintain 
security over the long term, but 
only about 20 percent of them 
have been trained. 
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LEAVING SYRIA 



Mattis appears 
to lose sway 
with president 


By Anne Gearan 
and Josh Dawsey 
The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump’s decision to 
abruptly withdraw troops from 
Syria is a clear rebuke to Defense 
Secretary Jim Mattis, the last re¬ 
maining member of a retinue of 
military men Trump once fondly 
called “my generals.” 

Mattis had argued that the 
counterterrorism mission in 
Syria is not over and that the 
small U.S. pres- 

ence in Syria ANALYSIS 
should remain, 

said current and former U.S. of¬ 
ficials who spoke on the condition 
of anonymity to share internal 
policy discussions. 

The Pentagon chief also had 
tried to explain to Trump that 
there would be more chaos in the 
region and future problems for 
the United States if the troops 
leave, they said. 

On Wednesday, it became clear 
Trump was brushing aside his 
defense secretary’s advice. 

Once considered among the 
most influential advisers to a 
president with no prior govern¬ 
ment or military experience, 
Mattis has been repeatedly over¬ 
ruled by Trump in recent months 
and left out of key discussions as 
the president pursues his own na¬ 
tional security path. 

The retired four-star Marine 
Corps general Trump likes to call 
by his detested nickname, “Mad 
Dog,” is now at a low point in his 
influence with Trump and poten¬ 
tially also a short-timer, current 
and former U.S. officials said. 

Mattis is also frustrated that 
Trump vetoed his choice to be¬ 
come the next chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the nation’s 
highest-ranking military officer. 
Trump announced this month 
that he has chosen Gen. Mark 
Milley, the Army’s chief of staff, 
to replace the current chairman, 
Gen. Joseph Dunford, who is due 
to step down next fall. Mattis had 
recommended the Air Force chief 
of staff, Gen. David Goldfein, 
people familiar with the discus¬ 
sions said. 

Trump also sidestepped Mat¬ 
tis’ concern about deploying U.S. 
forces to the U.S.-Mexico border 
this fall with only a vague man¬ 
date for border security. Mattis 
has told Pentagon leaders that he 
is following orders and they must 
do the same, U.S. officials said. 

The 68-year-old retired gen¬ 
eral was second only to Trump 
in issuing blunt military threats 
to North Korea before the presi¬ 
dent’s abrupt decision in March 


to seek rapprochement through 
one-on-one diplomacy with North 
Korean leader Kim Jong Un. Mat¬ 
tis is said to be among the stron¬ 
gest skeptics about the pledge 
of denuclearization that Trump 
claims he received from Kim at a 
summit in June. 

At the beginning of his presi¬ 
dency, Trump often pointed to 
the military men he brought into 
his administration as evidence 
of his seriousness about taking a 
get-tough approach on national 
security. 

But all those retired and cur¬ 
rent military officers are now 
gone (former national security 
advisers Michael Flynn and H.R. 
McMaster), on the way out (chief 
of staff John Kelly) or in the case 
of Mattis, pushed to the sidelines. 

“I see my generals—those gen¬ 
erals are gonna keep us so safe,” 
Trump said during a luncheon 
, shortly 
after he was 
sworn in as 
president on 
| Jan. 20,2017. 

“They’re 
I gonna have 
a lot of prob¬ 
lems, the 
| other side.” 

said 

the group 
of military 
men he had assembled were out 
of “central casting” and singled 
out Mattis. 

“If I’m doing a movie, I pick 
you, General, General Mattis,” 
Trump told the audience. 

At the beginning of the admin¬ 
istration, Mattis maintained his 
influence with Trump even as he 
repeatedly argued against some 
of the president’s iconoclastic im¬ 
pulses — trying to explain with 
maps and charts how his deci¬ 
sions could hurt American inter¬ 
ests, officials who have watched 
those interactions said. 

Mattis often wove in discussion 
of international trade and U.S. 
foreign aid, knowing that those 
subjects are likely to hold the 
president’s interest, those people 
said. 

The relationship between the 
two men has shown signs of strain 
in recent months, and Trump con¬ 
tinues to weigh whether he should 
keep Mattis in the role and tells 


Mattis 


Hussein Malla/AP 

A U.S. soldier stands in a newly installed position near the front line between the U.S-backed Syrian 
Manbij Military Council and the Turkish-backed fighterson April, 4, in Manbij, north Syria. 


advisers in the Oval Office that 
he doesn’t agree with his defense 
secretary on much, according to 
current and former administra¬ 
tion officials. 

He rarely sees Mattis these 
days and does not speak with him 
as often as he did earlier in the 
administration. 

Mattis, for his part, has told 
colleagues that he wants to stay. 

David Lapan, a former top 
military spokesman and aide to 
Kelly when Kelly was Trump’s 
first Homeland Security chief, 
said Trump has taken Mattis and 
the Pentagon by surprise several 
times. He cited the ban on trans¬ 
gender troops, Trump’s now-can¬ 
celed plan for a pull-out-the-stops 
military parade and the order 
to send troops to the southwest 
border. 

“This is a whole different level 
than some of those things,” Lapan 
said of the Syria decision, which 
involves deployment of U.S. forc¬ 
es to a war zone. 

Mattis will probably seek ways 
to manage the troop departure 
rather than make an issue out of 
opposing it, Lapan said. 

“If it’s a lawful order, and pre¬ 
sumably this one would be, and 
you don’t agree with it, you either 
carry it out or leave,” Lapan said. 
Mattis would probably approach 
the matter by saying, “ ’Is there 
room for this to be changed in 
some way?’ “ Lapan said. 

Trump sees the Syria decision 
as a campaign promise and often 
complains that if it was up to his 
military advisers, he would never 
bring troops home from any¬ 
where, White House aides said. 

Kelly — the only other member 
of “my generals” still on Trump’s 
staff — had also argued in favor 


It would be reckless if we were just 
to say, ‘Well, the physical caliphate is 
defeated, so we can just leave now.’ f 

Brett McGurk 

Department of State 


of keeping the more than 2,000 
U.S. forces in Syria. He, along 
with Mattis and top congressional 
Republicans, argued that force is 
an important hedge against ter¬ 
rorism and against Iranian and 
Russian influence. 

Trump made clear on Wednes¬ 
day he was no longer heeding 
their advice, tweeting: “We have 
defeated ISIS in Syria, my only 
reason for being there during the 
Trump presidency.” 

Later in the day, he added: 
“After historic victories against 
ISIS, it’s time to bring our great 
young people home!” 

White House press secretary 
Sarah Sanders later said that the 
mission is complete because the 
terrorist group’s “territorial ca¬ 
liphate” had been destroyed. U.S. 
officials assess that while the Is¬ 
lamic State has lost almost all its 
physical foothold in Syria, some 
fighters remain in the country. 

Pentagon spokeswoman Dana 
White said that “the Coalition has 
liberated the ISIS-held territory, 
but the campaign against ISIS is 
not over. 

“We have started the process of 
returning U.S. troops home from 
Syria as we transition to the next 
phase of the campaign,” she said. 
“We will continue working with 
our partners and allies to defeat 
ISIS wherever it operates.” 

Mattis had lots of company in 
arguing U.S. troops need to re¬ 
main in Syria, including from the 
administration’s special envoy 
for the defeat of the Islamic State, 
Brett McGurk, who told reporters 
last week that U.S. forces would 
remain in place to secure their 
military gains. 

“It would be reckless if we were 
just to say, ‘Well, the physical ca¬ 
liphate is defeated, so we can just 
leave now,”’ McGurk said Dec. 
11. “I think anyone who’s looked 
at a conflict like this would agree 
with that.” 

Mattis said in September that 
while the military mission in 
Syria is focused on the defeat of 
the Islamic State, he cited desta¬ 
bilizing Iranian and Russian in¬ 


fluences in saying that U.S. forces 
wouldn’t pull out abruptly. 

Dunford said earlier this month 
that the Pentagon still had “a long 
way to go” to train local counter¬ 
terror forces in Syria. 

Both Secretary of State Mike 
Pompeo and national security ad¬ 
viser John Bolton have recently 
said the goal in Syria is broader 
than simply countering the Is¬ 
lamic State. 

A U.S. official who agreed to 
brief reporters on the condition 
of anonymity Wednesday would 
not provide details of the inter¬ 
nal policy disagreement but said 
Trump himself has been consis¬ 
tent in wanting to pull U.S. forces 
out. 

“It was the president’s decision 
to make, and he made it,” the of¬ 
ficial said. 

The decision, first reported 
by The Wall Street Journal and 
Reuters, was apparently made 
Tuesday. It was not clear wheth¬ 
er Mattis or Pompeo knew of 
Trump’s decision to make his an¬ 
nouncement Wednesday morn¬ 
ing. Throughout both Cabinet 
departments, officials appeared 
caught unaware when the presi¬ 
dent’s tweet appeared. 

Republican lawmakers were 
stunned and angry, with several 
demanding answers from Vice 
President Mike Pence at a Repub¬ 
lican lunch on Wednesday about 
why they were kept in the dark. 

“I don’t know what it is. I haven’t 
been briefed. I am completely 
blindsided, and I think there will 
be a lot of bipartisan concern,” 
Sen. Lindsey Graham of South 
Carolina said in an interview. 

“ISIS has been dealt a severe 
blow but are not defeated. If there 
has been a decision to withdraw 
our forces in Syria, the likelihood 
of their return goes up dramati¬ 
cally,” while Iran, Russia and 
Syrian President Bashar Assad 
benefit from the U.S. void, Gra¬ 
ham said. 

Senators told Pence that “we 
did not appreciate reading about 
this decision in the paper,” Gra¬ 
ham added. 
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Trump says he 
won't sign bill to 
fund government 

Shutdown prospects grow as president 
says border wall must be part of bill 



Moises Castillo/AP 


A man looks out at the U.S. border where workers are replacing parts of the border wall for a higher 
one in Tijuana, Mexico, on Wednesday. 


By Lisa Mascaro, 
Matthew Daly 
and Catherine Lucey 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump told congressio¬ 
nal Republicans on Thursday he 
would not sign a bill to fund the 
government because it doesn’t 
include money for his border wall 
with Mexico, throwing the budget 
process into deep disarray and 
risking a federal shutdown this 
weekend. 

“The president said he will not 
sign this bill,” House Speaker 
Paul Ryan said exiting a hast¬ 
ily called meeting with Trump 
and other GOP lawmakers at the 
White House. 

The House had been set to 
vote on the bill Thursday, before 
a deadline at midnight Friday to 
fund parts of the government or 
risk a partial shutdown just before 
Christmas. 

The White House suggested ear¬ 
lier Thursday that Trump was not 
onboard with the critical spending 
agreement because it lacked bil¬ 
lions of dollars for “steel slats or a 
wall” at the Mexican border. 

And Trump himself lashed out 
at Republican leaders on Twitter 
after speaking by telephone with 
Ryan. Then Trump’s press sec¬ 
retary issued a statement saying 
the president “does not want to go 
further without border security,” 
including money for the wall. 

Trump has faced rare, bit¬ 
ter criticism from some fellow 
Republicans over the past day 


for “caving” on wall funding. As 
House Republicans struggled to 
find the votes to pass the Senate 
bill, Trump started blaming GOP 
leaders for failing to deliver on 
the $5 billion he had demanded 
for the wall. Ryan had promised 
a “big fight” after the midterm 
elections, but as Republicans lost 
House control, negotiations over 
the year-end spending bill have 
largely been between Trump and 
Democrats. 

“I was promised the Wall and 
Border Security by leadership,” 
Trump tweeted shortly after call¬ 
ing Ryan during a morning meet¬ 
ing of House Republicans. “Would 
be done by end of year (NOW). It 
didn’t happen! We foolishly fight 
for Border Security for other 
countries - but not for our beloved 
U.S.A. Not good!” 

The day’s schedule was thrown 
into chaos. A morning press 
conference of GOP leaders was 
abruptly canceled as lawmakers 
filed out of a basement meeting to 
head to the floor for other matters. 
Voting was not set. 

“Republicans are in a state of 
disarray,” said House Democratic 
Minority Leader Nancy Pelosi, 
who is poised to become speaker 
when Democrats take control Jan. 
3. “Wall funding is a non-starter.” 

The temporary funding bill 
would keep government running 
to Feb. 8, but some House Repub¬ 
licans say it’s better to fight for the 
border wall now, before they relin¬ 
quish their majority to Democrats 
in the new year. Facing enormous 
criticism from high-profile con¬ 


servative media figures, they don’t 
want to leave town without one last 
fight over the border wall. 

Rep. Warren Davidson, R-Ohio, 
a House Freedom Caucus mem¬ 
ber, said some Republicans want 
to “continue to fight for wins we 
promised the American people we 
would get.” 

“I don’t know anybody that’s 
ready to vote for this,” he said. 

Members of the hard-right 
Freedom Caucus have been urg¬ 
ing Trump to insist on money for 
the border wall with Mexico. Rep. 
Mark Meadows, R-N.C., a leader 
of the group, said Trump should 
veto the funding bill if it passes. 

“I’m not afraid of losing the 
vote, but I am afraid of not fight¬ 
ing,” said Rep. Roger Williams, R- 
Texas. “That’s how this president 
got in. We want a secure border. 
It’s not the time to quit.” 

Without a deal, more than 
800,000 federal workers would 
face furloughs or be forced to 
work without pay, disrupting gov¬ 
ernment operations days before 
Christmas. 

The Washington Post reported 
Thursday that the stopgap bill 
doesn’t contain funding for a 1.9 
percent pay raise for federal work¬ 
ers that had been expected. 

With Pelosi’s backing the bill 
likely has enough support to pass 
with votes mostly from Democrat¬ 
ic lawmakers, who are still the mi¬ 


nority, and some Republicans. 

The White House had previous¬ 
ly indicated that Trump was open 
to reviewing whatever Congress 
could send him. 

The Senate passed the bill 
Wednesday. 

Trump in an early morning 
tweet on Thursday had appeared 
to focus on other aspects of border 
security, and not just the wall. 

“With so much talk about the 
Wall, people are losing sight of the 
great job being done on our South¬ 
ern Border by Border Patrol, ICE 
and our great Military,” Trump 
tweeted. “Remember the Cara¬ 
vans? Well, they didn’t get through 
and none are forming or on their 
way. Border is tight. Fake News 
silent!” 

Trump appeared earlier in 
the week to shelve his shutdown 
threats after promising a fight 
over the wall, a project central to 
his presidential campaign. Just 
last week Trump said he would be 
“proud” to shut down the govern¬ 
ment over it. 

Some of his allies described the 
move as caving on his pledge and 
they expressed concern it could 
hurt Trump’s 2020 prospects. 

Meadows said Trump’s politi¬ 
cal base “will just go crazy” if he 
signs a stopgap bill without the 
wall money. 

Trump had been directing his 
ire at Democrats, tweeting that 


they were “putting politics over 
country.” 

The president also put Demo¬ 
crats on notice Thursday about 
their agenda for the new year, say¬ 
ing he “will not sign any of then- 
legislation, including infrastruc¬ 
ture, unless it has perfect Border 
Security.” 

Trump wanted $5 billion. The 
bill keeps funding at current lev¬ 
els, $1.3 billion, for border security 
and fencing, but not for the wall. 

Senate Majority Leader Mitch 
McConnell, R-Ky., has said pass¬ 
ing the stopgap funding bill would 
show that Republicans, still in 
control of the House and Senate, 
could finish the year by not pro¬ 
longing a potential crisis. 

It was unclear how many 
House members might return for 
votes. Some 70 members missed 
Wednesday’s session, almost as 
many Democrats as Republicans. 

Pelosi and Senate Minority 
Leader Chuck Schumer of New 
York have made it clear they will 
not support money for Trump’s 
wall. 

Schumer said Democrats op¬ 
pose Trump’s border demands be¬ 
cause the wall is “inefficient” and 
because Trump, as a candidate, 
promised that Mexico would pay 
for it, which Mexico has refused 
to do. 


In memo, Trump’s AG pick criticized aspect of Mueller probe 


By Eric Tucker 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump’s pick for attorney general, Wil¬ 
liam Barr, sent an unsolicited memo to the 
Justice Department this year criticizing as 
“fatally misconceived” the special coun¬ 
sel’s investigation into whether the presi¬ 
dent took steps to obstruct a probe into ties 
between his campaign and Russia. 

The 20-page memo, sent in June while 
Barr was in private practice and months 
before he was selected by Trump for the 
Justice Department job, could factor into 
his future confirmation hearings before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and may 
prompt questions about his ability to over¬ 
see the special counsel’s investigation in 
an open-minded and impartial manner. 

The document argues that there could 


be disastrous con¬ 
sequences for the 
Justice Department 
and the presidency if 
special counsel Rob¬ 
ert Mueller were to 
conclude that acts a 
president is legally 
permitted to take 
— such as firing an 
FBI director — could 
constitute obstruction 
just because someone 
concludes that there was corrupt intent. 

“Mueller should not be permitted to de¬ 
mand that the President submit to inter¬ 
rogation about alleged obstruction,” Barr 
wrote. “Apart from whether Mueller (has) 
a strong enough factual basis for doing 
so, Mueller’s obstruction theory is fatally 
misconceived.” 


Barr acknowledged that a president can 
commit obstruction of justice by destroy¬ 
ing evidence or tampering with witnesses. 
But, he said, he is unaware of any accusa¬ 
tion like that in the Mueller investigation, 
and he said it would “do lasting damage to 
the Presidency and to the administration 
of law within the Executive branch” if an 
act like the firing of ex-FBI chief James 
Comey could amount to obstruction. 

The memo was sent to Deputy Attorney 
General Rod Rosenstein, who appointed 
Mueller, and to Steven Engel, the head of 
the Justice Department’s Office of Legal 
Counsel, which provides legal advice to 
executive branch agencies. It was turned 
over to the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
which released it along with question¬ 
naire responses that Barr submitted to the 
panel. 

The memo adds to a record of other state¬ 


ments given by Barr over the last year or 
so about the Mueller investigation. Those 
include comments to a newspaper express¬ 
ing concern about the fact that multiple 
members of the Mueller team had made 
political contributions to Democratic po¬ 
litical candidates. Acting Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Matthew Whitaker has criticized the 
investigation in even more pointed ways. 

A spokesman for Mueller declined to 
comment on the memo, which was first re¬ 
ported by The Wall Street Journal. 

Justice Department spokeswoman Kerri 
Rupee said Barr’s views were based solely 
on publicly available information and were 
expressed “on his own initiative.” In the 
memo, Barr says he is writing “as a former 
official deeply concerned with the institu¬ 
tions of the Presidency and the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice.” He acknowledged that he 
was “in the dark about many facts.” 



Barr 
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Harvey Weinstein, left, arrives at New York Supreme Court with his 
attorney Benjamin Brafman, on Thursday in New York City. A judge 
declined to dismiss sexual assault charges against Weinstein. 

NY judge declines to toss 
Weinstein criminal case 


III. AG finds 500 more 
Catholic clergy accused 


By Michael R. Sisak 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — A New York 
judge declined to dismiss sexual 
assault charges against Harvey 
Weinstein on Thursday, reject¬ 
ing the latest push from the dis¬ 
graced film producer’s lawyers to 
have his indictment thrown out. 

Judge James Burke’s ruling 
buoyed a prosecution that has ap¬ 
peared on rocky ground in recent 
months amid a prolonged defense 
effort to raise doubts about the 
case and the police investigation. 

Weinstein’s lawyers argued the 
case had been “irreparably taint¬ 
ed” by a detective’s alleged coach¬ 
ing of a potential witness and one 
of the accusers. They also said 
the grand jury should have been 
shown evidence that Weinstein 
had exchanged friendly emails 
with his two accusers after the al¬ 
leged attacks. 

Prosecutors insisted their case 
was strong. 

Weinstein’s defense attorney, 
Benjamin Brafman, said he was 
disappointed with Burke’s ruling, 
but said he remains confident 
Weinstein will be “completely ex¬ 
onerated” at trial. 

“We intend to vigorously de¬ 
fend this case to the best of our 
ability,” Brafman told reporters 
after the hearing. “It does not 
in any way suggest that the case 
against Mr. Weinstein is going to 
end badly.” 

Weinstein has denied all al¬ 
legations of nonconsensual sex. 
He pleaded not guilty and is free 
on $1 million bail. He left court 
without commenting. 

He is charged with raping an 
unidentified female acquaintance 
in his hotel room in 2013 and per¬ 
forming a forcible sex act on a 
different woman in 2006. 

Images of Weinstein, the no¬ 
toriously bombastic producer of 
Oscar winners “Shakespeare in 
Love” and “The English Patient,” 
in handcuffs last spring were 
seen by many women as a cathar¬ 
tic moment in the #MeToo reck¬ 
oning. About half a dozen women 
supporting Time’s Up, including 
actresses Amber Tamblyn and 
Marisa Tomei, were at the hear¬ 
ing Thursday. 

“Today, here in New York, we 
saw the first steps towards jus¬ 
tice,” Time’s Up President Lisa 
Borders said after the judge’s 
ruling. 

Burke could have dismissed 


some or all of the charges, which 
would have been a major setback 
for Manhattan District Attor¬ 
ney Cyrus Vance Jr., who was 
criticized for declining to pursue 
criminal charges against Wein¬ 
stein when he was accused of 
groping an Italian model in 2015. 
Vance cited a lack of supporting 
evidence at the time, despite the 
existence of a clandestinely made 
recording of Weinstein discuss¬ 
ing the episode with the woman. 

But in recent months, Weinstein 
worked side-by-side with Braf¬ 
man to throw doubt on the case 
and his accusers. They plucked 
emails from his movie studio’s 
servers they say showed Wein¬ 
stein had friendly, consensual re¬ 
lationships with the women. 

Weinstein’s defense was boost¬ 
ed in October by back-to-back 
allegations of misconduct in the 
police investigation. 

Manhattan prosecutors 

dropped one of the charges 
against him — allegations that 
he raped an aspiring actress 
who was still in college — after 
evidence surfaced that Detective 
Nicholas DiGaudio instructed a 
potential witness to keep some of 
her doubts about the veracity of 
the allegations to herself. 

DiGaudio allegedly told the 
witness in February that when 
she spoke to prosecutors, “less is 
more.” That witness never testi¬ 
fied before the grand jury that 
indicted Weinstein. 

Prosecutors also disclosed an 
allegation that DiGaudio urged 
the 2013 rape accuser to delete 
private material from her cell¬ 
phones before handing them over 
to the DA’s office. 

Prosecutors said the material 
didn’t pertain to Weinstein and 
the woman wound up not deleting 
anything. DiGaudio’s union has 
said he “was simply trying to get 
to the truth.” 

Late last month, Weinstein’s 
lawyers said they spoke to a 
woman who said the rape accuser 
asked her to corroborate her al¬ 
legations, but the friend wouldn’t 
“make up a story.” The friend told 
investigators Weinstein and the 
accuser had been “hooking up” 
consensually for a while and that 
she never heard her say anything 
bad about him until last year, 
Brafman said in a court filing. 

The Associated Press does not 
identify alleged victims of sexual 
assaults unless they come for¬ 
ward publicly. 


Associated Press 

CHICAGO — Illinois Attorney 
General Lisa Madigan on Wednes¬ 
day issued a blistering report 
about clergy sexual abuse, saying 
that Catholic dioceses in Illinois 
have not released the names of at 
least 500 clergy accused of sexu¬ 
ally abusing children. 

The preliminary report found 
that the church’s six archdioceses 
have done a woefully inadequate 
job of investigating allegations 
and in some cases did not inves¬ 
tigate them at all or notify the 
state’s child welfare agency. Ma- 
digan’s office said that while the 
dioceses have disclosed 45 more 
names of those credibly accused, 
the total number of names dis¬ 
closed is only 185 and raises ques¬ 
tions about the church’s response 
to the crisis. 

“By choosing not to thoroughly 
investigate allegations, the Catho¬ 
lic Church has failed in its moral 
obligation to provide survivors, 
parishioners and the public a 
complete and accurate account- 


Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — Pope Fran¬ 
cis has accepted the resignation 
of a Los Angeles auxiliary bishop, 
Monsignor Alexander Salazar, 
following an allegation of sexual 
misconduct with a child in the 
1990s, officials said Wednesday. 

The Vatican announced the 
resignation in a one-line state¬ 
ment. It was the latest in a string 
of misconduct allegations against 
bishops to come to light this year, 
following the scandal of ex-Cardi¬ 
nal Theodore McCarrick of Wash¬ 
ington that exposed how bishops 
have largely avoided punishment 
for improper behavior. 

Pasadena police recommended 
in 2002 that Salazar be charged 
with committing a lewd act on a 
child, but prosecutors declined to 
bring charges over a lack of evi¬ 
dence, Lt. Jesse Carrillo said. He 
had no further information. 

The current archbishop of 
Los Angeles, the Most Rev. Jose 
Gomez, said the archdiocese 
learned of the claim in 2005. 
Gomez said the archdiocese 
forwarded the complaint to the 
Vatican office handling sex abuse 
cases. 

Gomez said that office, the 
Congregation for the Doctrine of 
the Faith, imposed precaution¬ 
ary measures against Salazar 
and that a further investigation 
by the archdiocese’s independent 
review board found the allegation 
to be credible. 

Gomez said Salazar, 69, has 
“consistently denied any wrong¬ 
doing.” The archdiocese said it 
had received no other allegations 
against Salazar. 


ing of all sexually inappropriate 
behavior involving priests in Il¬ 
linois,” Madigan said in a state¬ 
ment. “The failure to investigate 
also means that the Catholic 
Church has never made an effort 
to determine whether the conduct 
of the accused priests was ignored 
or covered up by superiors.” 

The report does not include 
some key details such as when 
the allegations were made. It also 
does not accuse the dioceses of 
withholding the names of ‘cred¬ 
ibly” accused clergy, only that the 
list of names of accused clergy is 
far longer than has been made 
public. A Madigan spokeswoman 
said that the allegations date back 
decades and include some priests 
who are now deceased. 

The Illinois disclosures are a 
new blow to the credibility of the 
church, which has struggled to 
contain the scandal amid mount¬ 
ing accusations of negligence. In 
August, a Pennsylvania grand 
jury report alleged that hundreds 
of priests abused at least 1,000 


“These decisions have been 
made out of deep concern for 
the healing and reconciliation of 
abuse victims and for the good 
of the church’s mission,” Gomez 
told the Los Angeles faithful in 
a letter. “Let us continue to stay 
close to the victim survivors of 
abuse, through our prayer and 
our actions.” 

Gomez said the alleged miscon¬ 
duct occurred while Salazar was 
a parish priest in the 1990s and 
that the claim was never directly 
brought to the archdiocese. 

Critics decried how long it took 
between the archdiocese learning 


children over seven decades in 
that state. The report prompted 
Pope Francis to call U.S. bishops 
for a retreat at a suburban Chi¬ 
cago seminary next month to de¬ 
bate how to respond. 

Larry Antonsen, a Chicago 
leader of Survivors Network of 
those Abused by Priests, said 
Madigan is doing the right thing 
and needs to continue. He said 
Illinois should convene a grand 
jury with subpoena power, as in 
Pennsylvania. 

Illinois church leaders ex¬ 
pressed regret about the abuse, 
but pointed to steps they have 
taken to address what has become 
an international crisis. 

Chicago’s archbishop, Cardinal 
Blase J. Cupich, in a statement 
said that although he regret¬ 
ted “our failures to address the 
scourge of clerical sexual abuse,” 
the archdiocese has been a leader 
in dealing with the issue, includ¬ 
ing a policy since 2002 of report¬ 
ing “all allegations of child sexual 
abuse to civil authorities.” 


of the allegation and Salazar’s res¬ 
ignation as well as the lack of de¬ 
tails in the announcement, which 
called it an “early retirement.” 

“It takes 13 years for LA Catho¬ 
lic officials to disclose this allega¬ 
tion and even now, they withhold 
key details about when they 
and the Vatican looked at it and 
purported(ly) took ‘precautionary 
measures’ against Salazar, which 
of course have rarely stopped 
more clergy sex crimes,” David 
G. Clohessy, former director of 
the Survivors Network of those 
Abused by Priests, said in an 
email to The Associated Press. 


LA bishop resigns 13 years after 
archdiocese learned of sex claim 



The Orange County (Calif.) REGisTER/via AP 


Pope Francis has accepted the resignation of Monsignor Alexander 
Salazar, shown in 2013 in Garden Grove, Calif., following allegations 
of misconduct with a minor in the 1990s, officials said Wednesday. 
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Lawmakers seek details from VA on Mission Act 



Carlos BoNGioANNi/Stars and Stripes 


Ranking member of the Senate 
Veterans Affairs Committee 
Sen. Jon Tester, D-Mont., asked 
for more information about the 
VA Mission Act on Wednesday 
as VA Secretary Robert Wilkie 
testified on Capitol Hill. 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — With six 
months before the deadline to 
implement new rules for when 
veterans can go into the private 
sector for medical care, lawmak¬ 
ers and veterans groups voiced 
their concerns Wednesday that 
the Department of Veterans Af¬ 
fairs isn’t taking their opinions 
into account. 

“We need to know what you’re 
doing and how much it is going to 
cost,” Sen. Jon Tester, D-Mont., 
told VA officials. “No conflict¬ 
ing or vague answers. No fuzzy 
math. No games. The stakes are 
too high.” 

The VA Mission Act, signed 
by President Donald Trump this 
summer, upends the current Vet¬ 
erans Choice Program, which 
allows veterans to seek private- 
sector care when they live more 
than 40 miles driving distance 
from a VA facility or it is estimat¬ 
ed their wait for a VA appoint¬ 


ment is more than 30 days. 

Thinking those rules were too 
rigid, Congress passed the Mis¬ 
sion Act to create new standards 
for when veterans can go outside 
of the VA for their care. 

The House and Senate veterans 
affairs committees held a joint 
hearing Wednesday to discuss 
the VA Mission Act. This month 
marks the halfway point between 
when the bill was signed and 
when it will go into effect. 

The new program is supposed 
to be implemented in June, but 
some lawmakers said Wednes¬ 
day that they hadn’t yet received 
specifics about which veterans 
will be eligible for private-sector 
care. 

“VA officials have offered us 
only vague, verbal descriptions of 
the various sets of potential access 
standards you are considering,” 
Tester said. “It also concerns me 
that each time we’ve discussed 
this issue in the last two months, 
VA officials have given us wildly 


different estimates of how much 
this will cost.” 

Sen. John Boozman, R-Ark., 
said the VA gave various con¬ 
gressional staff members differ¬ 
ent sets of information about the 
potential new rules. Boozman is 
chairman of the Senate appropri¬ 
ations subcommittee that handles 
VA funding. Information on the 
standards for private-sector care 
is a “key factor” in VA funding, he 
said. 

“When your staff comes over 
without their act together and no 
semblance of transparency, that 
reflects on VA leadership,” Booz¬ 
man told VA Secretary Robert 
Wilkie. “It just works better when 
we can trust each other and work 
together. We simply don’t have 
any other choice.” 

Wilkie answered questions for 
more than two hours but didn’t 
give details about what the new 
rules for private-sector care 
might be. 

The Mission Act gave the VA 


secretary broad authority over 
the new regulations. 

The new rules will have major 
implications for the millions of 
veterans enrolled in VA health 
care. Currently, about 30 percent 
of veterans in the VA system opt 
for health care elsewhere in their 
communities. 

Wilkie promised to brief law¬ 
makers after he presents his pro¬ 
posal to Trump. 

“I owe him that courtesy, and 
certainly he is responsible for the 
final decision,” Wilkie said. “Once 
he makes that decision, I will be 
up here with our team to brief 
these committees for any com¬ 
ments and advice you may have, 
and any corrective actions.” 

ProPublica, a nonprofit news 
organization, reported Trump 
is expected to unveil a proposal 
for the new community care pro¬ 
gram in his State of the Union ad¬ 
dress in January. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Nikkiwentling 
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Veterans Affairs Secretary Robert Wilkie, center, testifies 
Wednesday on Capitol Hill in Washington. At left is VA’s Assistant 
Secretary of the Office of Enterprise Integration Melissa Glynn, 
and at right is VA’s Executive in Charge of the Veterans Health 
Administration Steven Lieberman. 


Triple amputee veteran 
crowdfunds to raise 
$2.5M for border wall 


VA vows to 
use suicide 
prevention 
cash in full 

By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Department 
of Veterans Affairs officials prom¬ 
ised Wednesday to use the agency’s 
full budget this year for suicide 
prevention outreach, following the 
discovery that the VA didn’t use 
nearly $5 million allotted for that 
purpose in fiscal year 2018. 

“This year, I’m making sure that 
we are spending the funding 100 
percent,” said Dr. Steven Lieber¬ 
man, who is in charge of the Vet¬ 
erans Health Administration. “I’m 
reviewing the budget monthly and 
making sure we have obligated all 
the dollars. We have to get it right.” 

Millions of dollars obligated for 
suicide prevention outreach in fiscal 
year 2018 was not spent, according 
to a Government Accountability Of¬ 
fice report released Monday. Of the 
$6.2 million budgeted for outreach, 
the VA had spent $57,000 — less 
than 1 percent — in 10 months. 

Agency officials claimed they 
ended the fiscal year in October 
with $1.5 million spent, leaving 
$4.7 million unused. 

The result was fewer social 
media posts, billboards, public ser¬ 
vice announcements and radio, bus 
and print advertisements in 2017 
and 2018 than in the four previous 
years. The report prompted blow- 
back this week from some lawmak¬ 
ers and veterans groups. 

“Veterans and Congress have 
spent the last decade making sure 
that suicide prevention is the VA’s 
top clinical priority, and in the 
last two years, it appears the VA 
has nearly completely abandoned 
that mission,” Vietnam Veterans 
of America President John Rowan 
said in a statement. 


At a joint hearing of the House 
and Senate veterans’ affairs com¬ 
mittees Wednesday, some com¬ 
mittee members described it as 
“alarming” and “baffling.” 

Former VA Secretary David 
Shulkin and Secretary Robert 
Wilkie touted suicide prevention 
as their top clinical priority. Wilkie 
reiterated that at the Wednesday 
hearing and listed ongoing suicide 
prevention efforts. 

“That is the No. 1 clinical prior¬ 
ity, and I can promise you that we 
will expend everything we can to 
try to correct this and address this 
great national tragedy,” he said. 

Suicide among veterans is dis¬ 
proportionately higher than the 
rest of the U.S. population, with an 
estimated 20 veterans dying by sui¬ 
cide each day, according to VA data. 
Among veterans younger than 35, 
the number of suicides increased 
substantially from 2015 to 2016, ac¬ 
cording to the latest data available. 

The VA has previously noted the 
importance of outreach, as veter¬ 
ans who use VA health services are 
less likely to commit suicide. Of the 
20 each day, 14 are not under VA 
care. 

“If we know younger veterans 
are not already involved in the sys¬ 
tem of VA, why in the world would 


we have barely touched the money 
this Congress has allocated for 
you to do that outreach?” said Rep. 
Elizabeth Esty, D-Conn. “It’s just 
astounding to me.” 

Leadership vacancies were to 
blame for the downturn, the VA told 
GAO investigators. When the pre¬ 
vious national director for suicide 
prevention left in July 2017, there 
was a nine-month gap until Wilkie 
named a new director in April. He 
was serving as acting VA secretary 
at the time. 

“VA has stated that preventing 
veteran suicide is its top clinical 
priority, yet [the Veterans Health 
Administration’s] lack of leader¬ 
ship attention to its suicide preven¬ 
tion media outreach campaign in 
recent years has resulted in less 
outreach to veterans,” the GAO re¬ 
port states. 

Wilkie claimed that since he’s 
been the permanent secretary, a 
job that he took in late July, the VA 
has spent about $12 million on sui¬ 
cide prevention outreach. 

He also said he was working with 
the Defense Department to develop 
a “streamlined and comprehensive 
program to begin addressing issues 
that impact our veterans and the 
issue of suicide beginning from the 
time they enlist.” 


By Meagan Flynn 

The Washington Post 

If neither Mexico nor Con¬ 
gress will fund President Donald 
Trump’s border wall, Brian Kol- 
fage has a more expedient plan: 
GoFundMe. 

In just four days, the veteran’s 
crowdfunded campaign for con¬ 
struction of the wall had raked in 
more than $2.5 million in donations 
from more than 43,000 people as of 
early Thursday. Kolfage, a triple 
amputee who received a Purple 
Heart while serving in Iraq, is aim¬ 
ing to raise $1 billion for wall fund¬ 
ing through the GoFundMe. He 
proposed on the GoFundMe page 
that if every one of the 63 million 
people who voted for Trump donat¬ 
ed $80, they would get the wall that 
Trump promised them, echoing an 
idea included in a New York Post 
column over the weekend. 

The 37-year-old Air Force vet 
of Miramar Beach, Fla., said in an 
email that he decided to start the 
campaign on Sunday because “po¬ 
litical games from both parties” 
have been holding back funding 
for the wall. He said his campaign, 
“We The People Will Fund The 
Wall,” was about “giving the peo¬ 
ple the power.” 

“It’s time to stop playing games 
with voters,” Kolfage said in an 
email. “If we are told we’re getting 
something, make it happen.” 

The campaign picked up steam 
this week, when Trump on Tues¬ 
day abandoned his demands that 
Congress allocate $5 billion for 
the wall or face a government 
shutdown. Trump had previously 
said he would be “proud” to shut 
down the government to get his 
wall money. But it quickly became 
apparent that lawmakers on both 
sides of the aisle were not fond of 
that proposal. 


On Wednesday, Congress passed 
a short-term spending bill to avoid 
a shutdown by the Friday deadline 
— but that bill contained no money 
for Trump’s border wall, leaving 
its future in question as Democrats 
take over the House next month. 

Could the government just 
take all the GoFundMe cash 
that Kolfage ends up raising? It’s 
complicated. 

Republican lawmakers have in¬ 
troduced bills seeking to allow the 
Treasury Department to accept 
public donations for the purpose of 
funding the wall. Reps. Warren Da¬ 
vidson, R-Ohio, and Diane Black, 
R-Tenn., have both filed bills seek¬ 
ing to create a “Border Wall Trust 
Fund,” which Black’s bill specifies 
would be appropriated to the De¬ 
partment of Homeland Security. 

Black’s proposal would even 
create a “commemorative dis¬ 
play,” honoring all the donors who 
chipped in. But those bills are just 
sitting in committee. 

But Kolfage cited the possibility 
of new legislation on his GoFund¬ 
Me page, assuring donors that he 
would find a way to ensure that 
“100 percent of your donations will 
go to the Trump Wall.” 

He assured them it would be 
possible by pointing to the 2012 
Washington Monument restoration 
project. Congress allocated $7.5 
million to repair damage to the 
monument following the 2011 East 
Coast earthquake, but sought a 
matching donation from the private 
sector. A philanthropist billionaire 
stepped up to help through the 
Trust for the National Mall, a non¬ 
profit public-private partnership 
with the National Park Service. 

Kolfage says on his website that 
he incurred his injuries during 
an attack on his base on Sept. 11, 
2004. 
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Brown: Dems will spend too much 



Rich Pedroncelli/AP 


California Gov. Jerry Brown poses after an interview with The 
Associated Press on Tuesday, in Sacramento, Calif. 


By Kathleen Ronayne 

Associated. Press 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. — 
Democratic Gov. Jerry Brown 
helped make his party even more 
powerful in California during the 
last eight years and now, less than 
a month before leaving office, 
he predicts that dominance will 
make it difficult for his successor 
to control Democrats’ hunger for 
spending and regulations. 

The leader of the most popu¬ 
lous state has kept Democratic 
lawmakers in check by limiting 
spending on social programs 
in favor of saving it to protect 
against a future economic down¬ 
town. He sometimes butted heads 
with legislative leaders, warning 
spending too much now could 
hurt taxpayers or require budget 
cuts later. 

Democrats hold all statewide 
offices and expanded their super- 
majority in the Legislature after 
last month’s election, allowing 
them to approve tax hikes and 
virtually any law without Repub¬ 
lican support. 

“I’d say we’re in for contentious 
times and for too many rules, too 
many constricting mandates and 
probably too much spending,” 
Brown told The Associated Press 
in an interview Tuesday. 

He said Gov.-elect Gavin New¬ 
som may have a hard time keep¬ 
ing fellow Democrats in check 
because “he’s got to please some 
of these groups enough of the 
time to still be viable as a politi¬ 
cal leader.” 

In the interview, Brown called 
for more blunt discussions about 
the danger of wildfires to force 
officials and residents to act, 
pushed back against critics who 
say he’s too friendly to oil compa¬ 
nies and chided world leaders for 
failing to tackle climate change 
with urgency. 


Brown, 80, leaves office Jan. 7 
after wrapping up a record four 
terms, first from 1975 to 1983 and 
again since 2011. Under a state 
law enacted between his tenures, 
no future governor may serve 
more than two terms, consecu¬ 
tive or not. 

Brown’s comments on Demo¬ 
cratic priorities reflect the more 
frugal attitude he brought to Sac¬ 
ramento. He entered office with 
a $27 billion deficit and leaves 
behind a nearly $15 billion rainy 
day fund and a budget surplus. 

Brown, however, has backed 
his own expensive plans. He used 
Democratic majorities to pass a 
controversial gas tax increase for 
road maintenance and has stead¬ 
fastly defended a $77 billion proj¬ 
ect to build a high-speed rail line 
between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco that’s seen repeated 
delays and cost overruns. 

While he warned against over¬ 
spending, he said he expected 
dissonant voices among the Dem¬ 


ocratic majority — a result of 
what he called the party’s greater 
diversity of people and ideas. Re¬ 
publicans, he said, hold a “slavish 
adherence” to a limited agenda 
and President Donald Trump. 

Brown will depart on the heels 
of the deadliest U.S. wildfire in a 
century. Flames tore through the 
town of Paradise last month, kill¬ 
ing at least 86 people and destroy¬ 
ing 14,000 homes. 

The governor blamed climate 
change for more destructive blaz¬ 
es in recent years and warned 
things will worsen. 

The governor called the need 
to limit building in areas at high 
risk for wildfires “obvious” but 
said it’s “politically painful” to 
implement when people want to 
rebuild their homes and develop¬ 
ers see opportunities. 

Those who choose to live there 
anyway need to plan escape 
routes, build cellars and manage 
vegetation, he said. And the state 
must be more forceful about the 


true danger of wildfires, he said. 

“I don’t think governments lay 
out for people the stark warning: 
You may die in this particular en¬ 
vironment,” Brown said. 

Wildfires offer Brown an op¬ 
portunity to call for swifter ac¬ 
tion against climate change, 
which is making California drier 
and more prone to flames. He’s 
urged action beyond California, 
working with the U.N., creating a 
global coalition to reduce climate 
emissions and holding meetings 
in China and Russia. 

Brown is working on a climate- 
focused partnership between the 
University of California system 
and Tsinghau University in Bei¬ 
jing and can devote more time 
to it after leaving office, he said. 
His spokesman Evan Westrup 
declined to provide details. 

Critics say Brown has a blind 
spot when it comes to oil be¬ 
cause he keeps allowing drilling 
permits and new wells. Brown 
scoffs at the claims, saying the 
state’s overall oil production has 
dropped steadily since the 1980s. 

He says simply stopping it won’t 
halt demand and has pushed to 
make electric vehicles more ac¬ 
cessible and for improved public 
transit. 

“The problem is burning oil, 
consuming it,” he said. “The only 
way you stop that is electric cars, 
land use so you don’t have to trav¬ 
el so far and other forms of reduc¬ 
ing carbon emissions.” 

In a common theme, he ended 
the interview with a global wake- 
up call. 

“The threat of nuclear annihila¬ 
tion and climate change on a per¬ 
manent basis looms, and therefore 
it is time for new leaders to rise 
up and make the case and mobi¬ 
lize the people for what needs to 
be done,” he said. “What needs 
to be done is unprecedented, and 
therein lies the dilemma.” 


US charges 
2 Chinese 
with hacking 

Los Angeles Times 

WASHINGTON — Two hack¬ 
ers associated with China’s 
chief security service have been 
charged with stealing troves of 
confidential digital information 
from dozens of U.S. companies, 
NASA and the Navy, the Justice 
Department announced Thurs¬ 
day in its latest indictment aimed 
at alleged Chinese economic and 
military espionage. 

Among other targets, the hack¬ 
ers allegedly infiltrated Pentagon 
networks and stole personal data, 
including dates of birth and Social 
Security numbers of more than 
100,000 sailors and other Navy 
personnel. They also infiltrated 
computers linked to NASA’s Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory in La 
Canada Flintridge, Calif., the in¬ 
dictment said. 

Industries as varied as agricul¬ 
ture, banking and finance, tele¬ 
communications, biotechnology, 
automotive, mining and health¬ 
care have been targeted for cyber 
thefts, the Justice Department 
said. The hackers also allegedly 
infiltrated companies in more 
than a dozen other countries. 

The alleged cyber thieves 
worked for Huaying Haitai Sci¬ 
ence and Technology Develop¬ 
ment Co. in Tianjin, China, and 
they “acted in association” with 
the Chinese Ministry of State 
Security, the country’s top intelli¬ 
gence agency, the Justice Depart¬ 
ment said. 

Two Chinese nationals, Zhu Hu 
and Zhang Shilong, were accused 
of orchestrating an “extensive” 
campaign of economic espionage 
that hacked more than 45 Ameri¬ 
can companies in at least a dozen 
states beginning in 2006 and con¬ 
tinuing through this year, accord¬ 
ing to the indictment. 


US miscalculated benefits of train brakes 



Bill Castle, ABC 33,40/AP 


A tanker train carrying crude oil burns after derailing in western 
Alabama outside Aliceville, Ala., in 2013. 


By Matthew Brown 

Associated Press 

BILLINGS, Mont. — The 
Trump administration miscal¬ 
culated potential damages from 
train derailments when it can¬ 
celed an Obama-era rule re¬ 
quiring the installation of more 
advanced brakes by railroads 
hauling explosive fuels, The As¬ 
sociated Press has found. 

A government analysis used 
by the administration to justify 
the cancellation omitted up to 
$117 million in estimated future 
damages that could be avoided by 
using electronic brakes, and the 
error could stoke renewed criti¬ 
cism from supporters of the rule 
who say the analysis was biased. 

Department of Transportation 
officials acknowledged the mis¬ 
take after it was discovered by 
the AP during a review of federal 
documents, but said it doesn’t 
change their decision not to in¬ 
stall the brakes. 

Safety advocates, transporta¬ 
tion union leaders and Demo¬ 


cratic lawmakers oppose the 
administration’s decision to kill 
the brake rule, which was in¬ 
cluded in a package of rail safety 
measures enacted in 2015 under 
President Barack Obama follow¬ 
ing dozens of accidents by trains 
hauling oil and ethanol in the U.S. 
and Canada. 

The deadliest happened in Can¬ 
ada in 2013, when an unattended 
train carrying crude oil rolled 
down an incline, came off the 
tracks in the town of Lac-Megan- 
tic and exploded into a massive 
ball of fire, killing 47 people and 
obliterating much of the Quebec 
community’s downtown. There 
have been other fiery crashes and 
fuel spills in Alabama, Oregon, 
Montana, Virginia, West Virgin¬ 
ia, North Dakota and Illinois. 

After the brake rule was enact¬ 
ed, lobbyists for the railroad and 
oil industries pushed to cancel it, 
citing the high cost of installing 
so-called electronic pneumatic 
brakes and questioning their 
effectiveness. 


Unlike other systems where 
brakes are applied sequentially 
along the length of a train, elec¬ 
tronic pneumatic brakes, or ECP, 
work on all cars simultaneously. 
That can reduce the distance and 
time a train needs to stop, and 
cause fewer cars to derail. 

“These ECP brabkes are very 
important for oil trains,” said 
Steven Ditmeyer, a rail safety 
expert and former senior official 
at the Federal Railroad Adminis¬ 
tration. “It makes a great deal of 
sense: All the brakes get applied 
immediately, and there would be 
fewer cars in the pileup.” 

Under Obama, the Transpor¬ 
tation Department determined 
the brakes would cost up to $664 
million over 20 years and save be¬ 
tween $470 million and $1.1 bil¬ 
lion from accidents that would be 
avoided. 

The Trump administration 
reduced the range of benefits to 
between $131 million and $374 
million. Transportation depart¬ 
ment economists said in their 


analysis that the change was 
prompted in part by a reduction 
in oil train traffic in recent years, 
which meant there would be 
fewer derailments. 

But in making their calcula¬ 
tions, they left out the most com¬ 
mon type of derailments in which 
spilled and burning fuel causes 


property damage but no mass ca¬ 
sualties, the AP found. Equipping 
fuel trains with electronic brakes 
would reduce damages from those 
derailments by an estimated $48 
million to $117 million, according 
to Department of Transportation 
estimates that were left out of the 
administration’s final tally. 
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Putin praises Trump's Syria decision 



Russian President Vladimir speaks during his annual news conference in Moscow, Russia, on Thursday. 


By Anton Troianovski 

The Washington Post 

MOSCOW—Russian President 
Vladimir Putin praised President 
Donald Trump’s decision to with¬ 
draw U.S. troops from Syria, de¬ 
scribing the American presence 
there as illegitimate and Islamic 
State as largely defeated on the 
ground. 

Putin told journalists at his an¬ 
nual year-end news conference 
that Islamic State has suffered 
“serious blows” in Syria. 

“On this, Donald is right. I 
agree with him,” Putin said. 

Trump said Wednesday that 
the Islamic State has been de¬ 
feated in Syria, although analysts 
say the militant group remains 
a deadly force. Russia — Syrian 
President Bashar Assad’s most 
powerful ally — turned the tide 
of the civil war in Assad’s favor in 
2015 and has maintained its mili¬ 
tary presence there. 

The United States and many 
allies strongly denounced Rus¬ 
sia’s military intervention in 
Syria. But Trump’s withdrawal is 
seen by many — including some 
Trump backers — as an indirect 
boost for Moscow and its status as 
the main foreign power in Syria. 

Moments after Putin’s state¬ 
ment, Trump tweeted about his 
decision to withdraw troops. He 
noted the presence of Russian, 
Iranian and Syrian forces, also 
enemies of Islamic State, and said 
the United States was doing their 
work for them. 

“Time for others to finally 
fight,” he said in a follow-up 
tweet. 

Putin said the U.S. troop de¬ 
ployment to Syria, by contrast, 
was illegitimate because neither 
Assad’s government nor the Unit¬ 
ed Nations had approved the U.S. 
mission. 

“If the United States decided 
to withdraw its force, then this 
would be right,” Putin said. 

Russia has been negotiating 
a political settlement to the civil 
war in Syria with Assad, neigh¬ 
boring Turkey and Russia’s ally 


Iran. The presence of U.S. troops 
was not helpful for achieving such 
a settlement, Putin said. 

He cautioned, however, that 
Russia was not yet seeing signs of 
a U.S. troop withdrawal. 

“The United States has been 
in Afghanistan already for 17 
years, and almost every year they 
say they’re withdrawing their 
troops,” Putin said. 

Putin also — again — took 
Trump’s side in defending his 
2016 election victory, which crit¬ 
ics say was tainted by Russian in¬ 
terference (which Russia denies). 
He drew a parallel to Britain, 
where politicians are in a bitter 
fight over how to implement the 
referendum vote in 2016 to exit 
the European Union. 

The result, Putin suggested, 
was a crisis of democracy across 
the West. Western officials say 
that fomenting such a crisis is, 
in fact, the goal of Russian pro¬ 
paganda and influence efforts in 
Europe and the United States. 

“People don’t want to acknowl¬ 


edge this victory — isn’t that dis¬ 
respect for the voters?” Putin said 
of Trump’s success in the 2016 
election. “Or in Britain, Brexit 
passed and no one wants to imple¬ 
ment it. They’re not accepting the 
results of elections. Democratic 
procedures are being weakened, 
they’re being destroyed.” 

Putin was tougher on Trump 
on the issue of arms control. He 
said there are currently no nego¬ 
tiations with the United States on 
extending a soon-to-expire nucle¬ 
ar arms control treaty, raising the 
risk of a situation that would be 
“very bad for humanity.” 

The New START treaty limits 
the number of nuclear warheads 
deployed by Russia and the Unit¬ 
ed States, and it is set to expire in 
2021. 

“There are no negotiations on 
extending it,” Putin said at the 
wide-ranging news conference. 
“It’s not interesting or not needed 
— fine then.” 

Putin has long sought to bring 
the United States to the table on 


nuclear arms control talks. Ana¬ 
lysts say that is in part because 
it is one of the only international 
issues on which Moscow and 
Washington can face each other 
as equals. 

But Trump and his national se¬ 
curity adviser, John Bolton, have 
expressed skepticism of the ex¬ 
isting arms control architecture. 
Trump has already announced 
plans to withdraw from the Inter¬ 
mediate-Range Nuclear Forces 
(INF) Treaty, which bans the 
United States and Russia from 
having missiles with a range be¬ 
tween 300 and 3,500 miles. 

With the likely demise of the 
INF Treaty, New START would 
be the last major agreement 
limiting the world’s two biggest 
nuclear arsenals. If New START 
expires, “we will ensure our se¬ 
curity,” Putin said. “We know 
how to do it. But this is very bad 
for humanity because it leads us 
to a very dangerous line.” 


China: Detention 
of 3rd Canadian 
relates to illegal 
employment 

Associated Press 

BEIJING — The recent deten¬ 
tion of a third Canadian in China 
differs from earlier ones that au¬ 
thorities allege involve security 
matters, a Chinese government 
spokeswoman said Thursday. 

In the latest case, a woman re¬ 
ceived an administrative penalty 
for illegal employment, Foreign 
Ministry spokeswoman Hua Chu- 
nying said at a daily news brief¬ 
ing. She did not provide further 
details. 

The detentions of two Cana¬ 
dian men last week appeared to 
be retaliation for Canada’s arrest 
of a Chinese telecommunications 
executive wanted in the United 
States. 

Hua said the most recent case 
is different, noting the two men 
have been taken in for endan¬ 
gering China’s national security, 
while the woman was given an 
administrative penalty. 

Canadian Prime Minister Jus¬ 
tin Trudeau has also said the 
cases don’t appear to be linked, 
noting that tens of thousands of 
Canadians live, travel and work 
in China. 

He added at a year-end news 
conference Wednesday that he 
doesn’t want to escalate tensions 
with China. 

Canadian lawmaker Erin 
O’Toole said that the case in¬ 
volved visa irregularities for an 
Alberta woman who had been 
teaching in China. 

Opposition leader Andrew 
Scheer said Trudeau needs to call 
China’s president. 

“Enough is enough. It’s time for 
the Prime Minister to pick up the 
phone, call President Xi, demand 
the safe return of Canadians held 
by Beijing. Any detention of Ca¬ 
nadian citizens for political or 
diplomatic reasons is completely 
unacceptable,” Scheer tweeted. 

Nelson Wiseman, a professor 
at the University of Toronto, said 
Trudeau looks weak and said his 
comments won’t be well received 
by Canadians. 


UK lawmakers head off on break with Brexit decision looming 


By Jill Lawless 

Associated Press 

LONDON — British lawmak¬ 
ers were heading off for a holiday 
break Thursday with visions of 
Brexit dancing in their heads — 
and a big decision to make. 

Parliament was breaking up 
for a 17-day Christmas recess, 
with no decision on whether to ap¬ 
prove the government’s divorce 
deal with the European Union. 

Prime Minister Theresa May 
postponed a vote on the deal 
last week to avert heavy defeat. 
It has been rescheduled for the 
week of Jan. 14, but opposition re¬ 
mains strong across the political 
spectrum. 

Amid the impasse, Britain and 
the EU have triggered plans to 
try to limit the economic chaos if 



Theresa May 


Britain leaves the bloc on March 
29 with no deal in place on with¬ 
drawal terms and future rela¬ 
tions. The EU says it will take 
emergency measures to ensure 
planes can still fly and some fi¬ 
nancial services can still operate 
after a “no-deal,” Brexit, while 


Britain has stockpiled medicines 
and put 3,500 troops on standby. 

The government hopes the 
grim prospect of a disruptive 
Brexit will persuade lawmakers 
to vote for May’s deal when they 
come back. 

The Bank of England said 
Thursday that uncertainties 
around Brexit have “intensi¬ 
fied” over the past few weeks and 
are weighing on U.K. economic 
growth. 

The central bank said that 
“business investment has fallen 
for each of the past three quar¬ 
ters and is likely to remain weak 
in the near term.” 

Last month, the bank warned 
that a worst-case no-deal Brexit 
could see the British economy 
shrink by 8 percent within a few 


months. 

Most members of Parliament 
dislike both May’s Brexit deal and 
the prospect of leaving the EU 
without an agreement, but they 
are deeply divided about what to 
do instead. Many in the opposition 
want a new election, while others 
argue for a second referendum on 
Britain’s EU membership. 

There are also divisions within 
the Conservative government. 
Work and Pensions Secretary 
Amber Rudd said Wednesday 
that “there would be a plausible 
argument” for a new referen¬ 
dum if Parliament remained 
deadlocked. 

“Parliament has to reach a ma¬ 
jority on how it’s going to leave 
the European Union,” Rudd told 
broadcaster ITV. “If it fails to do 


so, then I can see the argument 
for taking it back to the people 
again, much as it would distress 
many of my colleagues.” 

But Leader of the House of 
Commons Andrea Leadsom said 
the government was dead-set 
against a second referendum and 
insisted “no-deal” need not be a 
disaster. 

“‘No-deal’ implies that we leave 
in March and there are absolute¬ 
ly no agreements whatsoever,” 
Leadsom told the BBC. 

“But what we already saw yes¬ 
terday, in the EU’s preparations 
which they have very belatedly 
started to make for no deal, is that 
there are going to be agreements 
on things like aviation, on things 
like haulage, on things like tour¬ 
ist travelers and so on.” 
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WORLD _ 

3 more suspects in 
Nordic hikers' killing 


By Jan M. Olsen 
AND AmIRA El-MaSAITI 

Associated Press 

COPENHAGEN, Denmark 
— Moroccan authorities have 
arrested three more suspects in 
the killings of two Scandinavian 
tourists in Morocco’s Atlas Moun¬ 
tains, as the Danish intelligence 
agency said it “may be related” to 
the Islamic State group. 

The three new suspects were 
arrested in Marrakech as they 
tried to flee in a bus, according 
to national security spokesman 
Boubker Sabik. He told The Asso¬ 
ciated Press that authorities are 
investigating whether the three 
have terrorist affiliations. He 
said no other suspects are being 
sought. 

Another suspect was arrested 
Tuesday, and a Moroccan pros¬ 
ecutor said he had affiliations to 
an extremist group, without nam¬ 
ing it. 

The killing has shocked Mo¬ 
rocco, a popular tourist destina¬ 
tion where attacks on foreigners 
are extremely rare. The women’s 
bodies were found Monday in the 
Atlas Mountains, an area prized 
by hikers. 

The killing can be considered 
“politically motivated and thus 
an act of terror,” Danish Prime 
Minister Lars Loekke Rasmus¬ 
sen said Thursday. He said “there 
are still dark forces that want to 
fight our values” and “we must 
not give in.” 

He confirmed the victims’ iden¬ 
tities as Louisa Vesterager Jes- 
persen of Denmark, and Maren 
Ueland from Norway. 

“What should have been a holi¬ 
day trip turned into a nightmare,” 
Loekke Rasmussen told reporters 
in Denmark. 

In neighboring Norway, Prime 
Minister Erna Solberg said ter¬ 
rorism “is not the only lead that 
is being investigated in Morocco” 
but said the case still “emphasiz¬ 
es the importance of combating 


violent extremism.” 

“We trust that Moroccan au¬ 
thorities are doing their utmost 
to arrest those responsible for the 
murders,” she told a scheduled 
news conference. 

In a statement to The Associ¬ 
ated Press, Denmark’s domestic 
security agency said the prelimi¬ 
nary investigation “indicates, ac¬ 
cording to Moroccan authorities, 
that the killings may be related to 
the terrorist organization the Is¬ 
lamic State group.” 

The bodies were found in a 
remote mountainous region, six 
miles from the village of Imlil — 
often the starting point for treks 
to Mount Toubkal, North Africa’s 
highest peak. 

Moroccan media outlets report¬ 
ed that investigators have video 
surveillance footage showing 
three suspects putting up a tent 
near the victims’ tent and leaving 
the area after the slaying. 

The website of state broadcast¬ 
er 2M published photos Thursday 
that they said were of the three 
suspects taken on a bus. 

Security officials could not im¬ 
mediately confirm to the AP the 
identities of those in the photos. 

The Norwegian victim’s moth¬ 
er, Irene Ueland, told broadcaster 
NRK that her daughter had taken 
safety precautions before making 
the trip. 

Authorities in Denmark and 
Norway on Wednesday warned 
their citizens against hiking with¬ 
out local guides in Morocco after 
the killing. Danish police officials 
said Wednesday they sent an of¬ 
ficer to Morocco to assist in the 
investigation. 

Morocco is generally consid¬ 
ered safe for tourists but has bat¬ 
tled with Islamic extremism for 
years, and more than a thousand 
Moroccans are believed to have 
joined the Islamic State group. 

An anti-terrorism rally is 
planned for Morocco’s capital 
Saturday. 


Report: Female migrants in 
Libya often face gang rape 


Associated Press 

GENEVA — The “overwhelm¬ 
ing majority” of women and older 
girls who passed through Libya 
as migrants reported being gang- 
raped by traffickers or witnessed 
others taken away to be abused, 
the United Nations said Thursday 
in a report based on hundreds of 
interviews. 

The Office of the High Com¬ 
missioner for Human Rights said 
its report, along with the U.N. sup¬ 
port mission in Libya, turned up 
“unimaginable horrors” among 
migrants who seek to reach Eu¬ 
rope the through largely lawless 
country. 

The report covers January 2017 
to August 2018. 

A statement said investigators 


pulled together 1,300 first-hand 
accounts detailing “a terrible 
litany of violations and abuses 
committed by a range of state of¬ 
ficials, armed groups, smugglers 
and traffickers against migrants 
and refugees.” 

Those included unlawful kill¬ 
ings, torture, arbitrary detention, 
gang rape, slavery, forced labor 
and extortion. 

The report comes as European 
Union leaders pursue efforts to 
beef up the bloc’s external bor¬ 
ders to stop large numbers of 
migrants from entering Europe. 
Many migrants who have been 
caught trying to cross the Medi¬ 
terranean have been returned 
to Libya — and put in detention 
centers. 
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German court won't try 
97-year-old Nazi suspect 


By Geir Moulson 

Associated Press 

BERLIN — A German court 
said Thursday it won’t put on 
trial a former guard at the Nazis’ 
Majdanek death camp who was 
charged with being an accessory 
to murder, arguing that the 97- 
year-old is too sick to face court 
proceedings. 

The Frankfurt state court cited 
a comprehensive medical as¬ 
sessment of the suspect that was 
delayed repeatedly by spells in 
a hospital. It said an expert de¬ 
termined that the man, who was 
charged in August 2017, wouldn’t 
be able to follow proceedings “in 
an appropriate way” and a trial 
would pose a “significant dan¬ 
ger” to his life. 

The suspect, whose name hasn’t 
been released, was charged for 
allegedly serving at the camp in 
Nazi-occupied Poland between 
August 1943 and January 1944. 
Prosecutors alleged that the man 
worked as a guard there as a 


member of the SS’s Death’s Head 
division. 

In particular, he was accused 
of supporting Operation Erntef- 
est, or Operation Harvest Festi¬ 
val, on Nov. 3,1943. 

On that day, at least 17,000 Jew¬ 
ish prisoners from Majdanek and 
others who were being used as 
forced laborers in and around the 
city of Lublin were shot in ditch¬ 
es just outside the camp. Music 
blared from the Majdanek loud¬ 
speakers to mask the sound of the 
killings. 

Prosecutors can appeal against 
the Frankfurt court’s ruling. 

More than 70 years after the 
end of World War II, German 
prosecutors continue to bring 
new cases against former Nazi 
war crimes suspects. They have 
secured some notable convictions 
in recent years, but because of 
the suspects’ advanced ages, the 
task of getting them to trial and 
seeing the proceedings through is 
getting increasingly difficult. 


9th person killed in continuing 
French yellow vest protests 


Associated Press 

PARIS —Authorities in France 
say a ninth person has been killed 
in yellow vest protests, as a dwin¬ 
dling number of demonstrators 
continue to block tollbooths and 
roundabouts around the country. 

Interior Minister Christophe 
Castaner said in remarks car¬ 
ried on French television that 
the victim was a protester killed 
Thursday in the southwest city 
of Agen, among several thousand 


still holding actions despite police 
efforts to dislodge them. 

Calling for calm during the 
holidays, Castaner said, “This 
must stop. Nine dead.” 

Lawmaker Olivier Damaisin 
tweeted that the protester was hit 
by a truck, and had been a local 
yellow vest movement leader. 

Eight others have died in inci¬ 
dents tied to the movement, most¬ 
ly from traffic accidents linked to 
roadblocks. 



MICKEY DAVIS 

Mickey Davis 70, passed away on November 29,2018. He 
was loving father and husband. Mickey was a proud US Army 
Veteran who also served in Vietnam and retired from the US 
Postal service. He loved hunting, fishing, and exploring 
outdoors. You could always find Mickey on Sundays watch¬ 
ing his sports. Mickey leaves behind his loving wife Martina 
Davis, his 5 biological children and 3 half children with his 
wife.Tetine, Angela, Michelle, Matthew, Scott, Andres, 
Matt and Micah. He is also survived by 15 children. A 
celebration of life is pending at this time. 
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AMERICAN ROUNDUP 


Residents report goat 
joining elk herd 


L0VELAND — A d °- 
mestic goat appears 
to have joined an elk herd near 
Loveland, amusing nearby resi¬ 
dents and perplexing wildlife 
officials. 

The Loveland Daily Reporter- 
Herald reported residents of 
neighborhoods near the Devil’s 
Backbone west of the city have 
spotted the little black goat with a 
bull elk a few times recently. 

Resident Josiah Engblom said 
he saw elk and the goat running 
from coyotes near U.S. Highway 
34 over the weekend. He says the 
goat stayed close to an elk as it 
confronted the predators. 


Man sentenced for 
$2.6M Lowe’s scam 


NY BUFFAL0 — Authori- 
I* ■ ties said a New York 
City man has been sentenced to 
five years in prison for his role in 
scamming more than $2.5 million 
from a national home improve¬ 
ment retailer. 

The U.S. attorney’s office in 
Buffalo said Kenneth Cassidy, 52, 
of Brooklyn, was also sentenced 
Tuesday to pay restitution of 
nearly $2.65 million. Cassidy was 
convicted of conspiracy to com¬ 
mit wire fraud. 

Prosecutors said during a four- 
year period beginning in 2012 he 
opened more than 170 fraudulent 
Lowe’s accounts receivable ac¬ 
counts throughout the U.S. using 
bogus checks. 


Coyotes prowling near 
downtown Charlotte 


Nf* CHARLOTTE — Se- 
I*curity video has caught 
a small pack of coyotes prowl¬ 
ing near the downtown area of a 
North Carolina city. 

The Charlotte Observer report¬ 
ed one video showed as many as 
four coyotes roaming in a neigh¬ 
borhood near downtown Char¬ 
lotte, with one of them actually 
going up on a porch at one home. 

Donna Ragan, who works with 
Charlotte’s Second Harvest Food 
Bank, posted the video on Face- 
book, noting the coyotes were 
filmed Monday morning outside 
her mother’s home, including one 
that comes up to the porch. 


Man, acquitted in 
firebombing, killed 


||i| rX BALTIMORE — A 
I*I man acquitted this 
year of murder charges relating 
to a firebombing that killed two 
teens has been fatally shot. 

News outlets reported that An¬ 
tonio Wright, 27, was fatally shot 
last Friday morning. His attor¬ 
ney, Warren Brown, told The Bal¬ 
timore Sun that Wright’s death 
was “another casualty in the war 
on each other.” 

Wright was accused of throwing 
two Molotov cocktails into a home 
in March 2017, killing Shi-heem 
Sholto, 19, and Tyrone James, 17, 
and injuring six others. 

Baltimore police had labeled 
Wright “Public Enemy No. 1” be¬ 
fore his arrest. 


THE CENSUS 

100 mph 


The speed an 18-year-old man was going when he was 
ticketed by a police officer in a Cleveland suburb. 

The officer posted a photo on Facebook of the ticket 
he gave the teen for going 100 mph in a 65 mph 
zone, hoping to encourage others to slow down. 




Gregory Bull/AP 


Board meeting in San Diego 


A surfer goes airborne from a wave Tuesday at Black’s Beach in San Diego. Large surf continued to pound the California coast Tuesday, as 
officials warned of dangerous currents along the beaches and hazardous conditions at sea. 


Report: Sheriff tried 
to avoid DWI arrest 

||i|| KALKASKA — A po- 
1*11 lice report and bodycam 
video show that a Michigan sher¬ 
iff accused of drunken driving 
asked a deputy not to arrest him. 

Television station WJRT ob¬ 
tained bodycam video from the 
Nov. 16 arrest of Midland County 
Sheriff Scott Stephenson, who 
later pleaded guilty to driving 
while impaired. 

Stephenson is heard on the 
video asking that he not be ar¬ 
rested. He says, “Jesus Christ, 
I’m a sheriff.” 

Stephenson was suspected of 
drunken driving after leaving a 
deer hunting camp in Kalkaska 
County. A breath test revealed a 
blood-alcohol level nearly three 
times the legal limit for driving. 

The video shows a deputy 
knocking on Stephenson’s win¬ 
dow and waking him up while his 
vehicle was parked along the side 
of a road. The deputy tells Ste¬ 
phenson: “Someone thought you 
were dead over here.” 


Tunnel authority to 
move wreath after poll 

N | JERSEY CITY — The 
I*J great Holland Tunnel 
wreath controversy has been 
resolved. 

After complaints about the 
placement of two holiday wreaths 
and a tree decoration over the 
New York-bound tunnel, more 
than 21,000 people voted in a poll 
commissioned by the Port Au¬ 
thority of New York and New Jer¬ 
sey, the tunnel’s operator. 

The consensus? Move the tree 
from over the “N” in “Holland” 
to over the “A,” and remove a 
wreath hanging over the “U.” 
That proposal garnered about 42 
percent of the votes, about 1,200 
more than an option that would 
have moved the tree but kept the 
second wreath where it was. 

Some motorists had complained 
the design was distracting and 
possibly even a trigger for people 
with obsessive-compulsive disor¬ 
der. An online petition had gath¬ 
ered more than 2,900 supporters 
by Monday afternoon. 


‘Text tax’ withdrawn 
after FCC ruling 

A* SAN FRANCISCO 

— Regulators have can¬ 
celed a plan to charge a fee for text 
messaging on mobile phones. 

The California Public Utili¬ 
ties Commission reversed course 
after a Federal Communications 
Commission ruling last week 
classified text messaging as an 
information service and not a 
telecommunications service. The 
federal Telecommunications Act 
limits state authority over infor¬ 
mation services. 

Judge orders groups 
to end gorilla dispute 

f\gl CINCINNATI—Ajudge 
■■ has ordered the Cincin¬ 
nati Zoo and a gorilla conserva¬ 
tory to resolve a custody dispute 
over a gorilla loaned as a com¬ 
panion to Koko, who was famous 
for mastering sign language. U.S. 
District Judge Richard Seeborg 
recommended out-of-court me¬ 
diation Monday, writing that the 


zoo and The Gorilla Foundation 
appear to value what’s best for 
the 37-year-old silverback gorilla 
named Ndume. The zoo sued in 
October for Ndume’s return. 

Police: Shotgun blast 
caused fireworks fire 

N U WINCHESTER — Po- 
I * n lice have accused a 
man of recklessly discharging his 
shotgun at home, causing a fire at 
a nearby fireworks store. 

Police said a 12-gauge, slug- 
style shotgun round went through 
a wall at the Winchester home in 
September, across the street and 
into Stateline Fireworks. Police 
say the 3,000-square-foot store 
was filled with fire, smoke, and 
exploding fireworks in less than 
48 seconds. No one was hurt. 

Police recently arrested Jo¬ 
seph Champagne, 75, on charg¬ 
es including reckless conduct, 
criminal mischief and falsifying 
physical evidence. 

From wire reports 
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USDA seeks to tighten restrictions for food stamps 


By Juliet Linderman 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — The Trump 
administration is setting out to do 
what this year’s farm bill didn’t: 
tighten work requirements for 
millions of Americans who re¬ 
ceive federal food assistance. 

The U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture on Thursday is proposing 
a rule that would restrict the abil¬ 
ity of states to exempt work-eli¬ 
gible adults from having to obtain 
steady employment to receive food 
stamps. 

The move comes just weeks 


Associated Press 

LONDON — Thousands of pas¬ 
sengers were delayed, diverted or 
stuck on planes Thursday as the 
only runway at Britain’s Gatwick 
Airport remained closed into a 
second day after drones were spot¬ 
ted over the airfield. 

The airport south of London 
— Britain’s second-busiest by pas¬ 
senger numbers — closed its run¬ 
way Wednesday evening after two 
drones were spotted. It reopened 
briefly at about 3 a.m. Thursday, 
but shut 45 minutes later after fur- 


after lawmakers passed a $400 
billion farm bill that reauthorized 
agriculture and conservation 
programs while leaving the Sup¬ 
plemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program, which serves roughly 
40 million Americans, virtually 
untouched. 

Passage of the farm bill fol¬ 
lowed months of tense negotiations 
over House efforts to significantly 
tighten work requirements and 
the Senate’s refusal to accept the 
provisions. 

Currently, able-bodied adults 
ages 18-49 without children are 
required to work 20 hours a week 


ther sightings. 

The airport said all incoming 
and outgoing flights were suspend¬ 
ed. Passengers were advised to 
check the status of their flights be¬ 
fore heading to the airport, where 
many slept on floors or formed 
long lines at information desks. 

Police said the drone flights 
were a “deliberate act to disrupt 
the airport,” but that there were 
“absolutely no indications to sug¬ 
gest this is terror-related.” 

Chris Woodroofe, Gatwick’s 
chief operating officer, said that 
roughly 10,000 people had been af- 


to maintain their SNAP benefits. 
The House bill would have raised 
the age of recipients subject to 
work requirements from 49 to 59 
and required parents with chil¬ 
dren older than 6 to work or par¬ 
ticipate in job training. The House 
measure also sought to limit cir¬ 
cumstances under which fami¬ 
lies that qualify for other poverty 
programs can automatically be 
eligible for SNAP. 

None of those measures made 
it into the final farm bill despite 
being endorsed by President 
Donald Trump. Now the admin¬ 
istration is using regulatory rule- 


fected by the shutdown by Thurs¬ 
day morning, including 2,000 
whose planes were unable to take 
off from Gatwick, 2,000 stuck at 
their points of origin and 6,000 di¬ 
verted to other airports in Britain, 
as well as Paris and Amsterdam. 

Those numbers were expected to 
rise sharply. More than 100,000 pas¬ 
sengers had been scheduled to pass 
through Gatwick on Thursday. 

Woodroofe said at least one 
drone remained in the area Thurs¬ 
day morning. 

“As I stand here, there is a drone 
on my airfield as we speak,” Wood¬ 


making to try to scale back the 
SNAP program. 

Work-eligible able-bodied adults 
without dependents can currently 
receive only three months of 
SNAP benefits in a three-year pe¬ 
riod if they don’t meet the 20-hour 
work requirement. But states with 
an unemployment rate of 10 per¬ 
cent or higher or a demonstrable 
lack of sufficient jobs can waive 
those limitations. 

States are also allowed to grant 
benefit extensions for 15 percent 
of their work-eligible adult popu¬ 
lation without a waiver. If a state 
doesn’t use its 15 percent, it can 


roofe told Sky News. 

A police helicopter was hover¬ 
ing near the airfield as officers 
from two nearby forces hunted the 
drone operators. 

“The police advice is that it 
would be dangerous to seek to 
shoot the drone down because of 
what may happen to the stray bul¬ 
lets,” Woodroofe said. 

Gatwick, about 30 miles south of 
London, sees more than 43 million 
passengers a year to short- and 
long-haul destinations and serves 
as a major hub for the budget car¬ 
rier easyJet. 


bank the exemptions to distribute 
later, creating what Agriculture 
Secretary Sonny Perdue referred 
to as a “stockpile.” 

The USDA’s proposed rule 
would strip states’ ability to issue 
waivers unless a city or county has 
an unemployment rate of 7 per¬ 
cent or higher. The waivers would 
be good for one year and would re¬ 
quire the governor to support the 
request. States would no longer 
be able to bank their 15 percent 
exemptions. The new rule also 
would forbid states from granting 
waivers for geographic areas larg¬ 
er than a specific jurisdiction. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Dec. 21).$1.1747 

Dollar buys (Dec. 21).€0.8513 

British pound (Dec. 21).$1.30 

Japanese yen (Dec. 21).110.00 

South Korean won (Dec. 21).1,101.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

British pound.$1.2658 

Canada (Dollar).1.3470 

China (Yuan).6.8833 

Denmark (Krone).6.5210 

Egypt (Pound).17.9192 

Euro.$1.1448/0.8735 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8281 

Hungary (Forint).280.86 

Israel (Shekel).3.7651 

Japan (Yen).111.56 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3039 

Norway (Krone).8.6615 

Philippines (Peso).53.12 

Poland (Zloty).3.74 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7530 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3700 

South Korea (Won).1,123.56 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9906 

Thailand (Baht).32.67 

Turkey (Lira).5.2454 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


I INTEREST RATES I 

Prime rate 

...5.50 

Discount rate. 

Federal funds market rate. 

...3.00 

...2.20 

3 month bill 

.2.375 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 

Change in price 
Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


Italy 

Change in price No change 


-63.6 cents -13.8 cents 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Dec. 22-28 


MARKET WATCH 


Dec. 19, 2018 

es -351.98 

,ls 23,323.66 

-147.08 

6,636.83 


Nasdaq 

composite 


2,506.96 

-27.95 

1,349.23 


Drones over Gatwick airport disrupt hundreds of flights 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS & CHARTS 


Taylor Oxford mixes the scents of Raw Seafood, Fire Damage and 
Cordite to make a scent of fire in a fish market Dec. 10 at Global 
Technology Integrators in Orange County, Fla. The manufacturing firm 
produces different scents that can be embedded within virtual reality 
experiences so that those going through a particular scene get an even 
larger dose of realism. It’s an emerging trend in virtual reality. 

Scents that make sense: 
Firm creates smells for 
VR, military training 


By Marco Santana 
Orlando Sentinel 

In a tiny office in east Orange 
County, Fla., a company called 
Global Technology Integrators 
is creating thousands of smells 
meant to bring even more life to 
virtual reality. 

And that means the hallway that 
leads to GTI’s office can smell like 
chocolate chip cookies — or some¬ 
thing really, really foul. 

The company’s products 
are helping amusement parks, 
military trainers and others bring 
scents into VR, a technology that 
mostly has focused on sight and 
sound so far. 

“It’s all part of that world that 
we can simulate to a user,” said 
CEO Tony Oxford, who started the 
business about three years ago. 
“Smell is the particular sense your 
mind hones in on before any other 
sense.” 

In recent years, virtual reality 
has become a multibillion-dollar 
business, with uses emerging in 
military training, at amusement 
parks and in education. 

Smells already are being used 
at the VR attraction called The 
Void at Disney Springs, as part of 
a scenario based on Disney’s huge 
movie franchise “Wreck-It Ralph.” 

In a 15-minute scene, the player 
is immersed in a short battle 
with cartoon rabbits, which fling 
cupcakes at the screen. When they 
hit, players can actually smell the 
cupcakes through a sweet scent 
that comes into the room. 

Oxford did not say whether The 
Void is a client, but he did say that 
he has sold scents to amusement 
parks. 

The industry remains somewhat 
new, with a Japanese startup last 
year earning headlines for raising 


$600,000 in funding to develop its 
own smell enhancements to VR 
experiences. 

GTI gets its base smells from 
a French company that supplies 
the perfume industry. The com¬ 
pany then adds other liquids with 
specific scents to make their final 
products. 

Its pleasant scents include 
cookies, campfires and an ocean 
breeze. 

But they can also include nasty 
ones such as decaying flesh, bad 
breath and raw sewage that can be 
used in military, medical or other 
training programs. 

In all, GTI employs 12 people at 
UCF’s Business Incubator and cre¬ 
ates 2,000 scents. Other examples 
include meth lab, peanut butter, jet 
fuel, skunk and hot apple pie. 

The company has landed work 
by subcontracting portions of 
deals worked out with the U.S. 
Army and U.S. Marines. 

In addition, Oxford said his 
products can be used by mer¬ 
chants who want to promote 
something — for example, enhanc¬ 
ing the smell of vanilla at an ice 
cream shop. 

Creating the specific aromas 
can take a chemist’s touch, but it’s 
important to be careful. 

Taylor Oxford, an intern who is 
the CEO’s daughter, once acciden¬ 
tally spilled some decaying-flesh 
aroma on her Vans shoes. She 
wiped it off and didn’t think much 
of it when she put the shoes in her 
closet. 

But days later, the scent came 
roaring back at her when she 
opened the closet door. 

“I came home and thought, 
‘What smells so bad?’ ” she said. 
“But it was when I lived at home, 
so everyone already knew what it 
was. But it was pretty bad.” 


ON THE COVER: Emily Blunt stars in “Mary Poppins Returns” (Disney); 
Jason Momoa is the titular superhero in “Aquaman” (Warner Bros.). 


GADGET WATCH 

Portable battery charger versatile, handy 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

W ith 20,100 mAh packed inside 

Zendure’s portable X6 power bank 
and USB hub, you’ll have power on 
the go for just about every charging 

gadget. 

It has four standard USB ports and a single 
USB-C, enabling it to power a laptop and charge 
a smartphone, tablet, earbuds and fitness band, 
all at the same time. How long the battery lasts 
depends on how many devices you charge and 
for how long. 

In addition to the charging features, X6 has 
a hub mode. When you have a laptop plugged 
into the USB-C port for charging, you can 
plug a device such as a flash drive or memory 
card into one of the USB-A ports for transfer¬ 
ring data. To get into the hub mode, just plug 
your devices in and double press the power but¬ 
ton. When you’re done transferring files, double 
press the power button to turn it off. 

If you hold down the power button for a few 
seconds, you’ll enter the battery’s X-Charge 
Mode, enabling the battery to charge an endless 
amount of low-power devices without running 
out of power. This includes earbuds, smart 
watches and other USB-powered wearables. 

The X6 powered my iPhone Xs in about 90 
minutes and my MacBook air in about the same 
time. Charging time for other devices will vary, 
but the results will be pleasing. Your devices 
will also charge safely regardless of short cir¬ 
cuit, power surge, overheating and overcharging 
with the built-in Zendure protection. 

The features of the X6 are great even when 
you consider that it only measures 1.8-by-2.7-by- 
4.8 inches and weighs just 15.5 ounces. Charg¬ 
ing the pass-through charging battery itself 
can be done in as little as 3 hours (with a 45W 
PD charger), one of the best in the industry. A 
digital LED displays the power level. 

Zendure has a special limited-edition X6 
($129.99) available for pre-order. It’s decorated 
with art designed by San Francisco artist 
APEXER, adapted from his mural on 18th and 
Guerrero streets in San Francisco. 

Online: zendure.com; $119.96, available in 
white or black 


When you’re on vacation, I’d guess a notifica¬ 
tion of a water leak in your house isn’t some¬ 
thing you’d cherish but in the long run, getting 
the early detection might help you avoid costly 
damage. 

With iHome’s Wi-Fi dual leak sensor (iSB02), 
any level of handyman can have it installed in 
minutes to detect a leak right when it starts and 
send an alert of the problem. 

Setup is simple and 
you won’t need a 
hub, just the iHome 
control app (iOS 
and Android) and 
your existing Wi¬ 
Fi. A pair of AA 
batteries (included) 
power the sensor. 
During the setup 
you’ll see green and 
red lights alerting 
you to the status of 
the sensor. 

iHome/tns you can place the 

The iHome WiFi sma11 s ™ b ^ind 

motion sensor commodes, under sinks 

or washers, in base¬ 
ments or wherever you 

feel a potential leak could happen. The probes of 
the sensor have to be placed face down and the 
sensor should not be submerged in water. 

Along with notifications, the sensor has a 
buzzer when liquid is detected. You can also 
purchase an iHome SmartPlug and combine the 
devices to have lights or other devices turn on 
when a leak is sensed. 

There are other iHome control products to 
shore up and secure other aspects of your home 
and get alerts if something isn’t right. 

The Wi-Fi motion sensor (iSBOl) can be con¬ 
nected to SmartPlug and have it work as a night 
light or just have the plugs turn on a light when 
you walk in the front door or any room. When 
motion is detected, the lights will turn on. 

The Wi-Fi door/window sensor has the same 
features, except that it reacts to door or window 
movement and then sends you the alert. 

Many of the iHome control products can be 
combined to work with the Alexa voice assistant. 

Online: ihomeaudio.com; $29.99 each 


Zendure/TNS 

Zendure’s portable X6 charger and hub has four standard USB ports and a single USB-C, enabling 
it to charge a smartphone, tablet, earbuds and fitness band, and power a laptop, simultaneously. 
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Remixed ‘Die Hard’ trailer tries to settle the Christmas-movie-or-not debate 


What’s a Christmas movie? Some answers 
to this are obvious — “It’s a Wonderful Life,” 
“Elf,” “A Christmas Story.” 

About some classics, though, 
there’s room for debate. If 
a movie is set during the 
holidays, does that make it 
holiday fare? 

One of the most hotly debat¬ 
ed titles in this regard is the 
first “Die Hard.” (See also: “Gremlins,” “Trad¬ 
ing Places.”) The Bruce Willis action flick has 

2 

Carpool Karaoke steers 
toward rap with Cardi B 

Late-night television host James Corden goes 
in a bleepier direction with his latest Carpool 
Karaoke segment. He picks up none other 
than “Bodak Yellow” singer Cardi B, who 
admitted that she doesn’t drive, but owns five 
cars — “to take pictures with.” (Sounds like a 
money move!) Despite Cardi’s insistence that 
driving seems scary, Corden takes the five¬ 
time Grammy nominee to a driver’s training 
course. It does not go well. The last stop on 
their unlikely route: A senior center. 

• Watch the video at tinyurl.com/ 
y9q9hrw9. 


Santa hats and holiday decor aplenty, but 
it’s not exactly a cozy, family-friendly tale. 
According to a Morning Consult/Hollywood 
Reporter survey this month, only one-third of 
respondents considered “Die Hard” a sea¬ 
sonal classic. 

In honor of the film’s 30th anniversary, Twen¬ 
tieth Century Fox Home Entertainment has 
reworked the trailer into something more in 
the spirit of holiday movies from the ’80s and 
’90s. 

How, you ask? It’s all in the voiceover and 


3 

For your consideration: 
‘SNL’ Oscar host skit 

Comedian and actor Kevin Hart recently 
made waves with his acceptance of, and 
quick ouster from, the position of Academy 
Awards host. The Feb. 24 ceremony is still 
without a master of ceremonies, but a recent 
“Saturday Night Live” video offered sugges¬ 
tions. Granted, it was more of an opportunity 
for “SNL” cast members (and guest Matt 
Damon) to demonstrate their abilities to do 
impressions, but they did raise some interest¬ 
ing ideas. Or the Academy could do what 
many are suggesting — have no host at all. 

• Watch it at tinyurl.com/y8nrhe8x. 


the use of the “Russian Dance” from The 
Nutcracker. “This is John. He just wants to 
spend Christmas with the family, but when 
he gets stuck at the office party, it’ll be a 
holiday he’ll never forget,” the narrator says. 
We’re not quite sure how, or if, the actual 
movie has been altered in “Die Hard: Christ¬ 
mas Edition,” but it’s now for sale. You can 
enjoy the reworked trailer at the link below for 
free. 

• Watch the trailer at tinyurl.com/ 
y9vaguyx. 

4 

Hapless parents take on 
‘Fortnite’ challenge 

If you play the competitive online shooter 
game “Fortnite” — or you have a child who 
does — you know how addictive it can be. If 
a player leaves the game prematurely, his or 
her character will die. Late-night host Jimmy 
Kimmel recently issued a challenge to parents 
to abruptly turn off the TV while their kid was 
playing “Fortnite,” and record what hap¬ 
pened. If reading that made you grimace in 
horror, you have the right idea. 

The best clip might just be the mom who 
can’t find her TV’s power button. 

• Watch at tinyurl.com/y7cu533v. 
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Daunting task 


Blunt knew taking on the role of Mary Poppins 
would be scary. That’s why she wanted to do it 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

E mily Blunt loves a challenge, 
and in the world of movie 
musicals there’s no greater 
trial than following in the 
footsteps of Julie Andrews to bring 
one of her most iconic, and beloved, 
roles to the screen for the first time in 
over half a century. 

It’s only Mary Poppins. No pres¬ 
sure, right? 

But the 35-year-old British actress 
has always been drawn to roles that 
scare her, and it’s proven to be a good 
strategy. Some of her most memo¬ 
rable parts have been those “impos¬ 
sible” ones, like stealing scenes from 
Meryl Streep in “The Devil Wears 
Prada” and doing stunts with Tom 
Cruise in “Edge of Tomorrow.” 

There’s no one type of Emily Blunt 
role, but some roles seem like they 
could only be for her, and for director 
and choreographer Rob Marshall, the 
practically perfect nanny was one of 
them. When he signed on for “Mary 
Poppins Returns,” which would be a 
sequel to the 1964 classic, hers was 
the first name he thought of. 

“It was the quickest, fastest idea. I 
knew in one second who it was,” Mar¬ 
shall said. “She had all the require¬ 
ments.” 

He knew how big of an ask it was 
(“It’s the climbing of Mount Ever¬ 
est,” he said), but he also knew from 
directing her in Stephen Sondheim’s 
“Into the Woods” that she was the 
right triple threat for the job. 

“She’s so fearless,” he added. “I 
just knew that she would make it her 
own.” 

Blunt said yes to Marshall in a 
single conversation. 

“I knew I had my work cut out for 
me just because of how extraordinary 
the original was and how beautiful 
Julie was in the original. But I knew 
that if I was going to take a big swing 
and carve out new space for myself, 
if I do it under Rob’s guidance, I’d be 
all right,” Blunt said. “He’s kind of a 
magician. He’s a bit of a Mary Pop¬ 
pins himself.” 

She was able to take a year, during 
which she was “massively” pregnant 
with her second child, before they 
started rehearsing and filming to 
figure out her interpretation of the 
character with the help of PL. Trav¬ 
ers’ books. 

“She is very different in the books,” 
Blunt said. “She is completely batty 
and funny and vain and rude and ter¬ 
ribly empathetic in a very weird way, 
not necessarily by what she says but 
by what she does.” 

Although she held fond memories 
of Andrews’ performance, she hadn’t 
revisited it as an adult and decided 
not to before filming. 

“I didn’t have any of the details of 
what she did with the character in 
my head, I just had the sort of lasting 
impact of the joy bomb that the origi¬ 
nal was,” she said. “That was very 
helpful. I just read the books.” 

For Blunt, who delights in altering 
her voice and physicality for every 
role, her Mary Poppins was going to 


be “a weird amalgamation” of Rosa¬ 
lind Russell in “His Girl Friday” and 
Princess Margaret. 

“I wanted her to speak very quickly 
because I wanted her to have that im¬ 
pact where she almost renders people 
speechless, so that they’re helpless 
but to comply with what she wants. 

It’s like she gives them no time to 
think,” Blunt said. “You’re almost not 
quite sure if she’s planting a seed or 
not and you’re like, ‘Wait is there an 
enigmatic master plan afoot?”’ 

Blunt uprooted her own family, 
including her then-5-month-old, to 
London for about a year to film the 
massive project, which at the time 
was one of the biggest productions 
she’d ever been part of. She said 
everyone felt the weight of responsi¬ 
bility to do justice to the original, and 
she hopes that this version will give 
people joy and an escape. 

“Everyone is always trying to do 
the next thing, the new thing, what 
else, what else what else, the grass is 
greener,” she said. “And I think we 
need nostalgic moments in our lives.” 


Spit spot! Blunt is a practically perfect Mary Poppins 


By Jocelyn Noveck 

Associated Press 

“Spit spot!” “Pish Posh!” “Jiggity Jog!” 
These Poppins-isms slip effortlessly off 
Emily Blunt’s tongue in “Mary Pop¬ 
pins Returns.” It’s also no simple feat to 
gaze at one’s reflection and say “practi¬ 
cally perfect in every way” and not seem 
egotistical, but Blunt’s easy warmth and 
charm shine through. 

Of course she can also sing, and dance. 
And she’s funny. But then she can spin 
on a dime and convey that steely Pop¬ 
pins nerve, that sense that in a crisis, she 
knows exactly what must be done, and 
everybody else had better stand aside. 

It’s not just Blunt that’s at the top of 
her game in this thoroughly delightful 
enterprise by director Rob Marshall and 
a crack team of artists devoted to both 
honoring a time-worn classic and finding 
something new to say. 

The visuals are lovely, from the oil 
paintings in the opening credits to the 
balloon-filled spring fair at the end. And 
Sandy Powell’s costumes are fabulous, 
especially the reds and blues and stripes 
and polka dots that adorn Mary. 

Blunt’s star power is complemented 
here by appealing turns from Lin-Manuel 
Miranda as Jack, a kind-hearted lamp¬ 
lighter who once worked for Bert the 
chimney sweep (aka Dick Van Dyke); 

Ben Whishaw and Emily Mortimer as the 
elder Banks children, a slimy Colin Firth 
as the bank chief, and a flame-haired 
Meryl Streep as Mary’s vaguely Eastern 
European cousin Topsy. 

A cameo by Van Dyke himself, still 
spry at 92, is hands-down the emotional 
peak of the film. 

The setting is Depression-era London, 
where widowed Michael lives with his 


three young children at 17 Cherry Tree 
Lane, struggling to stay afloat. Sister 
Jane, a labor organizer, lives in a flat 
across town. 

Michael learns he’s behind on loan 
payments, and the bank wants to take his 
house. He’s given five days to find proof 
that his father owned shares there, which 
could save the home. Searching desper¬ 
ately, he comes across an old kite but 
tosses it in the trash. 

Luckily it’s a windy day, and who flies 
in with that kite? Yep, Mary, emerging 
from the sky with her bottomless bag and 
umbrella. “It’s wonderful to see you,” ex¬ 
claim a shocked Michael and Jane. “Yes it 
is, isn’t it,” Mary replies. 

Just like that, Mary’s sliding up the 
banister again. First order of business: 
the children’s bath, which turns into a 
wild adventure down the drain and into 
the colorful sea, flying dolphins and all. 

“Can You Imagine That?” Mary sings, 
one of the catchy original songs by Marc 


Shaiman and Scott Wittman. There’s also 
the mournful “The Place Where Lost 
Things Go,” about loss, and Streep’s tour 
de force, “Turning Turtle,” and the brassy 
performance number “A Cover is Not the 
Book.” Each song has its spiritual ante¬ 
cedent in the original film, including the 
lamplighters’ dance number “Trip a Little 
Light Fantastic,” a nod to “Step in Time.” 

Miranda’s presence injects a warm 
and sunny vibe into gray Depression- 
era London, and it’s totally infectious. 
Mortimer and especially Whisham are 
both touching in roles that could have felt 
perfunctory. 

Perhaps no more explanation is neces¬ 
sary — after all, as Jack says, “Mary 
Poppins never explains anything.” Will 
we be meeting her yet again? Who knows. 
But it was wonderful to see her, especially 
in Blunt’s loving hands. 

“Mary Poppins Returns” is rated PG for some 
mild thematic elements and brief action. Running 
time: 130 minutes. 
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Jason Momoa put his own 
watery spin on ‘Aquaman' 

By Peter Sblendorio 

New York Daily News 

N obody needed to convince Jason Momoa that Aquaman is cool. 

Sure, the comic-book character may have once been con¬ 
sidered a punchline in the superhero world due to his fishy 
capabilities, but the Hawaii-born Momoa — star of the new 
“Aquaman” movie — doesn’t see it that way. 

“In Hawaii, all our water gods are amazing and powerful, and to 
be able to control the ocean is something that’s amazing. From our 
mythology, it is cool,” Momoa said. 

“Sometimes ‘cool’ isn’t being just, like, dressing cool or being 
this attitude,” he explained. “I think in this movie you get to 
learn about him and see his vulnerability.... You get to see 
all his flaws, and that’s fun to me, his imperfections, and 
that’s cool to me, seeing him learn from those things, and 
also be a bit of a goofball.” 

Momoa, who previously suited up as Aquaman in “Bat¬ 
man v Superman” and “Justice League,” puts his own 
watery spin on the classic character in the new standalone 
film. 

Strong and imposing, the 6-foot-4 and very ripped 
Momoa gives his reluctant hero a lightness and relat- 
ability as he grapples with his identity as the son of a 
land-dwelling father and a mother who was queen of the 
underwater kingdom Atlantis. 

“He brings such a strong personality to this char¬ 
acter,” said James Wan, the film’s director. “That 
is a good thing to have. Someone who comes to this 
character that’s never been done before and makes 
a statement. Basically, he’s coming to this film and 
saying, ‘This is me, this is who I am,’ and he basically 
plants his trident. 

“When I first met Jason, I was actually kind of blown 
away by how charming and likable he is, and actually 
how funny the guy is in person.... People are used to 
seeing the tough-guy side of Jason, but I wanted people 
to see that this guy can be a funny, cute, romantic lead 
as well.” 

In “Aquaman,” the title hero’s half-brother Orm, 
played by Patrick Wilson, wants to wage war with the 
surface world in retaliation for the pollution of their 
underwater home. 

It’s up to Momoa’s character, whose given name is 
Arthur Curry, to stop his sibling, but he first has to 
embrace his ties to both the land and ocean. 

Momoa, 39, says it’s inspiring to be a mixed-race su¬ 
perhero who can appeal to a new demographic of viewers. 

The actor’s father is Native Hawaiian, and his mother comes from 
a German, Irish and Native American heritage. 

“All the Polynesian kids and Islanders going, ‘That’s who I’m 
going to look up to,’ it’s a really cool place to be,” Momoa said. 

Although much of “Aquaman” is set beneath the ocean’s sur¬ 
face, the actors didn’t shoot a single take underwater. Instead, 
those scenes were filmed in front of a blue screen, with rigs used 
to make it look like Momoa, Amber Heard and the rest of the cast 
were floating. 

Indeed, the actors often had to be doused with water for land-set 
scenes to make it look like they’d just emerged from the sea — and 
were completely dry for their underwater scenes. 

“You’re definitely hosed down,” Momoa said. “We’re wet. You 
can’t really cry about that. You know what I mean? You’re freaking 
Aquaman.” 

The movie features a lighter tone than other recent movies released by 
DC Comics, such as 2016’s “Batman v Superman.” 

Wan says he aimed to make the superhero movie “big and fun.” 

“I don’t think I can come into an Aquaman movie and make a dead-seri¬ 
ous film,” Wan said. “Everything about this character, from all the jokes that 
people would make fun of him and just down to Jason’s persona, I felt like it 
needs a slightly lighthearted approach. The comic book itself is so vibrant 
and colorful and full of weird and wonderful characters that it would’ve been 
wrong if I approached it with a grim approach. I wanted this movie to be a 
reflection of the comic book.” 

Momoa is no stranger to physically impressive roles: He played the 
merciless Khal Drogo on “Game of Thrones,” after all. But he admits 
“Aquaman” was his most taxing gig. 

It’s also the most high-profile job of his career, and has opened doors 
for additional projects. Beyond playing the King of Atlantis, 

Momoa stars in, and has done directing work for, the Netflix 

show “Frontier,” and has a series “See” coming to Apple as well. The half-man, half-Atlantean is 

“It’s a nice feeling to be able to now create art and do things DC superhero to g« 

that I want to do, instead of have to do, to put food on the table,” an origin story in “Aquaman,” 

Momoa said. “It feels phenomenal to see into the future and starring Jason Momoa. 

know what I’m going to be doing next.” Jordan Strauss, Invision/AP 




Warner Bros. Pictures/AP 


The amphibious superhero, played by Jason Momoa, makes his 
big-screen solo debut in “Aquaman,” co-starring Amber Heard. 


‘Aquaman’ makes a wildly 
entertaining, campy splash 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

Y ou have to give credit to 
James Wan that “Aqua¬ 
man” is as good as it is. 
The “Saw” and “The 
Conjuring” filmmaker doesn’t 
do anything halfway. He took a 
character from the hit-or-miss 
DC Comics Extended Universe, 
best known from the HBO show 
“Entourage” and a brief “Justice 
League” appearance, and made 
the biggest, goofiest, craziest 
aquatic superhero action movie 
he could. “Aquaman” is pure 
camp, wildly entertaining and 
an eye-popping spectacle. You 
have to admire the effort, scope 
and sheer audacity of everyone 
involved — especially Wan, who 
throws it all at the screen. To his 
credit, most of it sticks, if you’re 
willing to dive right into this 
wacky ocean adventure. 

Nicole Kidman sets the tone 
for this bombastic and kooky 
movie, playing a quirky mermaid 
Barbie who washes ashore and 
is rescued by a kindly lighthouse 
keeper, Tom (Temuera Morri¬ 
son). She’s Queen Atlanna of the 
underwater kingdom Atlantis. 
The fruit of their union is the 
hunky, long-haired Arthur 
(Jason Momoa), half-human, 
half-Atlantean and bestowed 
with his mother’s unique ocean¬ 
going gifts — underwater breath¬ 
ing, super-strength, extremely 
good fighting skills — which he 
applies to taking down high-tech 
pirates, clad only in jeans and 
tattoos. 

Wan assembled quite the 
esteemed cast to support Momoa 
and populate the fantastical un¬ 
dersea world, including Willem 
Dafoe, Dolph Lundren, Amber 
Heard and frequent collaborator 
Patrick Wilson. What’s most im¬ 
pressive is just how committed 
the actors are to the completely 
silly affair, clad in shimmering 
wetsuits, astride giant seahorses 
and hammerhead sharks. As 
King Orm, Wilson bellows about 
his plan to become the “Ocean 
Master” with a Shakespearean 
intonation that contrasts nicely 
with his half-brother Arthur’s 
relaxed surfer-brah demeanor. 
The plot is a globe-trotting, 


seafaring scavenger hunt to 
track down King Atlan’s trident 
so Arthur can challenge the 
war-mongering Orm’s claim 
to the throne of Atlantis. It’s a 
zany journey, as Princess Mera 
(Heard) and Arthur travel to the 
various ancient Atlantean king¬ 
doms by sea and land for clues. 
They stop off in the Sahara and 
in Sicily, while fighting off the 
stormtrooper-esque comman¬ 
dos sent to kill them by Orm, as 
well as the vengeful, laser-eyed 
supervillain Black Manta (Yahya 
Abdul-Mateen II). 

This is the kind of movie 
where Mera will inexplicably 
play a flute, and Arthur frequent¬ 
ly loses his shirt for no reason 
at all. But why question it? A 
giant octopus pounds war drums 
— heck yeah. It’s funny, inten¬ 
tionally, and at times, imma- 
turely so. But Wan’s enthusiasm 
is infectious, his effort exhaus¬ 
tive. The Lovecraftian aesthetic 
is big, bold and intoxicating, the 
tone pleasantly light and the 
references deep. 

One hallucinatory neon chase 
scene set to a thumping electro 
beat is straight out of “Tron: Leg¬ 
acy,” while another dark, gothic 
journey into a deep-sea trench 
filled with savage, snapping 
monsters taps into Wan’s horror 
background. The bouncy chemis¬ 
try between Arthur and Mera is 
pure screwball comedy, drawing 
from “It Happened One Night,” 
while the fantastic setting likens 
it to “Valerian and the City of a 
Thousand Planets.” Then there’s 
the battle against a bellowing 
crab, the King of the Brine, that 
is straight out of Tolkien. 

It’s an overstuffed 2 Vi-hour 
behemoth, and though it skimps 
on things like character develop¬ 
ment, there’s enough to distract 
from that. Wan and screenwrit¬ 
ers David Leslie Johnson-Mc- 
Goldrick, Will Beall and Geoff 
Johns know this movie is for kids 
and for those who want to feel 
like kids at the movies, and this 
visual extravaganza delivers just 
that. So come on in, the water’s 
fine. 

“Aquaman” is rated PG-13 for sequenc¬ 
es of sci-fi violence and action, and 
for some language. Running time: 143 
minutes. 
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Hate crime sparks 
Carell’s fantasy 
world in ‘Marwen’ 


By Michael Phillips 

Chicago Tribune 
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Telcome to 
Marwen” is a 
misjudgment 
only a first-rate 
filmmaker could make. 

I hope I’m in the minority 
with this opinion. It’s a drag to 
respond poorly to the latest from 
director/co-writer Robert Zem¬ 
eckis, who landed in my Top 10 
as recently as 2012 (for “Flight”). 
The Chicago native’s early 
progression from the exuberant 
flops “I Wanna Hold Your Hand” 
(1978, one of next month’s Cri¬ 
terion Collection releases) and 
“Used Cars” (1980) to his first 
certifiable pop classic (“Back 
to the Future,” 1985) remains 
gratifying proof that a com¬ 
mercial filmmaker can hit it big 
without losing his way. Maybe 
Zemeckis’ particular solutions to 
the narrative challenges posed 
by “Welcome to Marwen” simply 
don’t feel satisfying or emotion¬ 
ally authentic to me. 

All I can do is try to explain 
why. 

The story behind “Welcome to 
Marwen” has been recounted, 
beautifully, by the 2010 docu¬ 
mentary “Marwencol.” (That 
film’s director, Jeff Malmberg, 
served as an executive producer 
on the Zemeckis film.) In 2000, 
Kingston, N.Y., resident Mark 
Hogancamp was nearly killed 
in a brutal five-man assault. The 


beating left Hogancamp with a 
traumatic brain injury, severe im¬ 
pairments and virtually no memo¬ 
ries of his life until that night. 

Hogancamp sought refuge in 
a wholly invented world, built 
to his own specifications and 
filled with 12-inch-high plastic 
figures. This was “Marwencol,” 
Hogancamp’s fantasy Belgian 
town, and the site of various and 
variously therapeutic World War 
II scenarios involving his alter 
ego, Capt. Hogancamp; a power¬ 
ful sorceress; a passel of sexy, 
available female warriors; and 
an onslaught of Nazis hellbent on 
the captain’s destruction. 

Built carefully in his yard to 1:6 
scale, Hogancamp’s Marwencol 
turned into an extended photo 
shoot, with Hogancamp captur¬ 
ing images of the imaginary town 
and its inhabitants. The results 
found their way to a Manhattan 
art gallery in 2006, and the rest 
is a peculiar and reassuring slice 
of “found” history, asserting the 
power of one imagination over 
some pretty awful circumstances. 

There’s so much to this story: 
Hogancamp’s post-traumatic 
stress disorder, the hate crime 
that brought him to the edge of 
the abyss, the creative outlets by 
which he turned that suffering 
into something else. It’s clear 
why Zemeckis was compelled to 
attempt a big-screen dramatiza¬ 
tion of this defiantly small-scale 
universe. 

Steve Carell plays Hogancamp 



Universal Pictures/AP 

When a devastating attack shatters Mark Hogancamp (Steve Carell) and wipes away all memories, 
he meticulously creates a wondrous town where he can heal and be heroic in “Welcome to Marwen.” 


and, in the extended motion-cap¬ 
ture animation sequences, the 
studly captain. Roughly half the 
movie takes place in Marwen, 
as vignettes of combat, carous¬ 
ing, torture and romance are 
interlaced with real-world scenes. 
Screenwriters Caroline Thomp¬ 
son and Zemeckis freely fictional¬ 
ize their version, so that Nicol, the 
friendly woman new to Hogan¬ 
camp’s neighborhood, played by a 
warmly empathetic Leslie Mann, 
becomes an audience conduit. For 
Hogancamp, Nicol’s threatening 
ex-boyfriend (Neil Jackson) trig¬ 
gers memories of the homophobic 
thugs we see in flashback. 

The foot-high women in 
Hogancamp’s Belgian enclave 
are played by Janelle Monae (G.I. 
Julie); Eiza Gonzalez (Caralala); 
Diane Kruger (as Deja Thoris, the 
Belgian witch); and others. Unset¬ 
tling objects of desire, certainly, 


and Zemeckis knows it. We spend 
a lot of time with these figures, in 
Hogancamp’s alternate reality. 

Marwen (here shortened from 
“Marwencol”) very quickly be¬ 
comes the very thing “Welcome 
to Marwen” cannot overcome. 
The way Zemeckis shapes these 
stop-motion animation scenes, 
they’re meant to be exciting, 
funny, scary, a little of every¬ 
thing. But they whack the movie 
completely off-kilter. We lose the 
strange, quiet intimacy of Ho¬ 
gancamp’s careful manipulation 
of this world. The real-life scenes 
don’t feel like Hogancamp’s real 
life; they feel like a Hollywood 
falsification of it, despite Carell’s 
and Mann’s valiant efforts. 

Zemeckis has long been a tech¬ 
nical wizard: In 2004, his mo-cap 
version of “The Polar Express” 
planted a flag for revolutionary 
technology. He’s in love with what 


digital filmmaking can mean, 
and the tools it affords the clever 
filmmaker. But he can get lost in 
all that stuff, and in “Welcome to 
Marwen,” the toggling between 
Marwen and Hogancamp’s 
real world becomes a source of 
aggravation — a long way from 
the triumph of the human spirit 
promised by Universal’s market¬ 
ing campaign. Not long ago Zem¬ 
eckis made “The Walk” (2015), 
another unsteady dramatization 
of events inspired by an excellent 
documentary. The last thing an 
idiosyncratic loner of an artist 
needs, especially from a first-rate 
director, is a movie desperate to 
make the man’s story as comfort¬ 
ing as possible. 

“Welcome to Marwen” is rated PG-13 
for sequences of fantasy violence, 
some disturbing images, brief sugges¬ 
tive content, thematic material and 
language. Running time: 116 minutes. 


Uneven ‘Bumblebee’ gives cuddly alien robot a chance to shine 
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Paramount Pictures/AP 


A young woman (Hailee Steinfeld) discovers that a broken-down VW Beetle isn’t a 
prototypical junkyard heap, it’s a Transformer, in “Bumblebee,” co-starring John Cena. 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

D ownsizing was the only answer 
for the “Transformers” fran¬ 
chise after 2017’s epic, sprawl¬ 
ing “Transformers: The Last 
Knight.” After five bombastic installments 
from true gearhead Michael Bay, going big¬ 
ger simply wasn’t an option. So Paramount 
decided to go home, paring the latest film 
back to an origin story and getting at what 
makes this franchise tick: the friendly yel¬ 
low Transformer known as Bumblebee. 

Paramount hired “Kubo and the Two 
Strings” director Travis Knight to helm 
the ’80s-set “Bumblebee” prequel, with 
a script penned by Christina Hodson. 
What Hodson and Knight bring to the film 
— which was previously missing from 
the franchise — is heart, honing in on the 
relationships and emotional connections 
that actually make us care about the talk¬ 
ing robot cars from outer space. 

Hailee Steinfeld stars as Charlie, a 
music-obsessed 18-year-old who wakes up 
to the Smiths and has quite the enviable 
collection of band T-shirts. She’s mourn¬ 
ing the loss of her father, pouring herself 
into working on his classic car. All she 
wants is her own set of wheels, so when 
a dusty yellow VW Beetle shows up at 
the junkyard, she finagles a way to take 
it home. Much to her surprise, the little 


beater morphs into a scared, quivering, 
giant robot, whom she dubs Bumblebee. 

Bumblebee is initially voiced by Dylan 
O’Brien, a wee Transformer sent by the 
Autobot resistance to protect Earth from 
the Decepticons. During an ugly clash, his 
vocal machinery is damaged, so Charlie 
gives him his voice back with an AM/FM 
radio he learns to use for communication. 
All audiences need to know about the con¬ 


text of the Autobot/Decepticon war that’s 
landed Bumblebee here: Two Decepticons 
in the form of muscle cars land on Earth 
to destroy him, and in doing so, they infil¬ 
trate the U.S. Army’s resources. They’re 
hoping to find the rest of the Autobots, and 
presumably, at some point, plunder Earth 
for resources. 

It’s during the melee that Charlie truly 
comes into her own. She’s been distanced 


from her family, including her mother 
(Pamela Adlon) and stepdad (Stephen 
Schneider) and distraught over the sud¬ 
den loss of her father. Fighting to protect 
Bumblebee is how she learns to step into 
her power, take responsibility and accept 
the consequences. 

The ’80s era of “Bumblebee” harkens 
back to the true origin of the Transform¬ 
ers as Saturday morning cartoons. Every¬ 
one’s favorite ’80s tunes play an important 
role in the film, and Hodson’s script is 
self-consciously designed as a classic 
John Hughes sendup. Jorge Lendeborg Jr. 
vamps awkwardly as Charlie’s nerdy love 
interest, Memo. But several of the best 
lines come with a bit too big of a wink at 
the teen movie formula, which lends to 
a sense of irony that lingers around the 
edges of the otherwise deeply sincere film. 

The heart of “Bumblebee” is Bumble¬ 
bee itself, and he’s the furthest thing 
from ironic. The giant yellow bot is just a 
cuddly creature. His blue eyes widen in¬ 
nocently, and he leans his massive head in 
for a cuddle. He’s a giant golden retriever 
puppy, unaware of his size, sheepish, 
guilty when he wreaks havoc, an in¬ 
tensely loyal goofball. This prequel allows 
Bumblebee to shine, and you’ll come away 
with a newfound sense of affection for the 
most lovable alien vehicle in the universe. 

“Bumblebee” is rated PG-13 for sequences of sci-fi 
action violence. Running time: 113 minutes. 
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By Michael Abrams 

Stars and Stripes 

S he was a model, a singer 
and an actress. The ex¬ 
pression blond bombshell 
might have been coined 
to describe her. She was married 
to a baseball star and a Pulitzer 
prize-winning playwright. She 
was on the first cover of Playboy 
and supposedly had an affair 
with an American president. 

Her death in August 1962 
sparked conspiracy theories on 
the nature of her demise that 
persist to this day. 

But who was Marilyn Monroe? 
A new exhibit at the Histo- 
risches Museum der Pfalz in 
Speyer, Germany, tries to answer 
the question. 

With close to 400 items from 
her estate on display, “Marilyn 
Monroe. Die Unbekannte,” or 
“The unknown Marilyn Mon¬ 
roe,” traces her life from its 
humble beginnings to its tragic 
end. Clothes, photos, letters, 
modeling and movie contracts, 
checks written by her and even 
her private telephone book is on 
display. 

Unfortunately, most of the 
exhibit is in German and only 
the accompanying catalog has 
detailed English information. 

Most of the items displayed are 
from the private collection of Ted 
Stampfer, a German from nearby 
Mannheim, who has been fasci¬ 
nated by Marilyn after watching 
“How to Marry a Millionaire” on 
TV with his sister. 

What started with a black 
leather belt worn by the actress 
has grown into one of the largest 
private collections of Marilyn 
Monroe memorabilia in the 
world with more than 1,000 
items. 

The exhibit begins with her 
death — you see what is sup¬ 
posed to be a newsstand with 
newspapers announcing that she 
died — but then runs in chrono¬ 
logical order from childhood to 
stardom to death. 

Born in 1926 and christened 
Norma Jeane Baker, she never 
knew her father. She lived with 
her mother on and off and when 
she had a nervous breakdown, 
Norma Jeane was sent to an or¬ 
phans’ home and then moved in 
with the Goddard family. Grace 
Goddard, a friend of her moth¬ 
er’s, became her legal guardian. 
Photos, letters and sketches from 
the period are on display. 

From here, we follow Mar¬ 
ilyn’s life as she marries her 
first husband, Jim Dougherty, 
in 1942 and as she’s discovered 
as a model by David Conover, 
an Army photographer. Her 



Sunglasses worn by Marilyn 
Monroe during the time she was 
with Arthur Miller, around 1956. 



INTIMATE EXHIBIT 

Extensive collection of Marilyn Monroe’s photos, 
possessions on display in Speyer, Germany 


first photos appeared in Yank 
magazine. 

Clothes she wore — at the 
time, models often had to furnish 
their own costumes — as well 
as photos and negatives are on 
display, and also books she read, 
like W. Somerset Maugham’s “Of 
Human Bondage.” 

She is still a brunette here, but 
soon becomes the blonde most 
people know. Cosmetics, accesso¬ 
ries — even her hair curlers are 
on display. 

The next section focuses on 
her rise to stardom and a living 
icon. 

We see her marriage to Joe 
DiMaggio in 1954, with clothes 
and suitcases she took on their 
honeymoon to Japan and a large 
photo of Marilyn entertaining 
U.S. troops in Korea. Moving 


on, we also see Marilyn with her 
third husband, Arthur Miller, 
and living in New York. 

The next room is mostly dedi¬ 
cated to Monroe’s most popu¬ 
lar film, the 1959 Billy Wilder 
comedy “Some Like It Hot,” with 
co-stars Jack Lemmon and Tony 
Curtis. 

Her home in California — the 
first and only house she owned 
— is featured with silverware, 
plates and kitchen utensils on 
display. We also see original 
photos from a Life magazine 
interview she did in her home. 

A Marilyn Monroe exhibit 
wouldn’t be complete without 
a nod to her singing “Happy 
Birthday” to President John F. 
Kennedy at Madison Square 
Garden in May 1962. On display 
is a vintage newswire photo of 


Marilyn on stage singing and a 
replica of the famous dress she 
wore. The original fetched $4.8 
million at an auction in 2016. 

Six weeks before her death, 
in June 1962, the photographer 
Bert Stern had a three-day photo 
shoot with Monroe that has 
since become known as the Last 
Sitting. The photos, later pub¬ 
lished as a book, show a beauti¬ 
ful woman not afraid to show a 
wrinkle and a blemish or two. 

On August 5,1962, Marilyn 
Monroe was found dead in her 
home, an apparent suicide. She 
was just 36 years old. 

On display is a copy of her will 
and a video of her funeral. 

More than 56 years after her 
death, Marilyn Monroe contin¬ 
ues to fascinate. Did she die of an 
accidental overdose, or was she 


KNOW & GO 

DIRECTIONS 

The address for the His- 
torisches Museum der 
Pfalz is Domplatz 4, 67346 
Speyer. It is just off Auto¬ 
bahn A61, across from the 
city’s cathedral. The large 
Festplatz parking lot is 
nearby. 

TIMES 

The museum is open from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Tuesdays 
to Sundays. The Marilyn 
exhibit runs until June 16, 
2019. 

COSTS 

Admission for adults is 12 
euros (about $14) Tuesday 
to Friday and 14 euros on 
the weekend. For children 
6 years of age and older 
admission is 4 euros dur¬ 
ing the week and 6 euros 
Saturdays and Sundays. A 
Generations (family) ticket 
costs 28 euros for two adults 
and two children during the 
week with each additional 
child paying 3 euros and 34 
euros on the weekend with 
each additional child paying 
5euros. Parking at the lot 
costs 3 euros for the day. 
The catalog, in English and 
German and expanded by 
80 pages for this exhibit, 
costs 26.90 euros. 

FOOD 

The museum has a cafe/ 
restaurant and there are 
restaurants nearby. 

INFORMATION 

The museum’s website is: 
museum.speyer.de 
Make use of your daylong 
parking and visit the nearby 
Speyer Cathedral. If you 
go between now and Jan. 

6, you can visit the city’s 
Christmas/New Year mar¬ 
ket (closed Dec. 25 and 26). 

— Michael Abrams 


murdered by the Mafia or the 
Kennedys as some conspiracy 
theories have suggested? 

The exhibit doesn’t provide 
any answers, but it does give a 
detailed look at the life and times 
of an American icon. 


abrams.mike@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripes_photog 




Cosmetics and accessories are displayed in 
front of a photo of Monroe at the Historisches 
Museum der Pfalz in Speyer, Germany. 


Monroe entertains the troops in South Korea 
while on her honeymoon with baseball great Joe 
DiMaggio in 1954. 


■ m 



A photo of Monroe from the famous 
last sitting with Bert Stern, a former 
Army photographer, in June 1962. 


Photos by Michael ABRAMs/Stars and Stripes 
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Engaging experts enrich European experiences 



Dominic Arizona BoNuccELLi/Ricksteves.com 


Rothenburg’s Night Watchman tour is an enchanting evening of medieval exploration in 
the touristy but perfect German cobbled village. 


W hen I arrive in a new city, I 

book a private guide straight¬ 
away — someone who can 
bring the city’s architecture, 
history and culture to life. Lately, in the 
spirit of experiential sightseeing, I’ve 
been taking specialized tours that high¬ 
light unique, local experiences or histori¬ 
cal themes. Particularly in big cities, I’ve 
found all kinds of focused tours, from 
guided night walks to musical pub crawls. 

One of the most popular sightseeing 
trends is food tours, which reward travel¬ 
ers with a full meal, a local’s insights and 
edible memories. For about $100, you can 
eat your way through a few neighborhoods 
in a few hours, while an expert explains 
the history and tradition behind each dish. 
Tours might be centered around a series 
of informal stand-up gourmet-snack stops, 
or more formal dining experiences. 

Unsurprisingly, my latest food tour 
in Paris was a delicious mix of culinary 
enlightenment and carbs. My guide taught 
me how to scrutinize and savor baguettes, 
croissants and cheese, and how to appre¬ 
ciate the French as expert eaters. More 
adventurous foodies should seek out food 
tours in unlikelier places. For example, 
Poland’s bigger cities — particularly 
Warsaw — offer fascinating and flavor¬ 
ful food tours with a focus on vodka, 
fermenting techniques (for dishes like 
borscht) and hearty stews that originated 
in the country’s peasant past. These tours 
provide valuable perspective on how food 
affects culture, and vice versa. 

To work off the food-tour calories, 
consider a bike tour. Some cities lend 
themselves well to cycling — and flat 
Copenhagen is the best of any. You’ll get to 
know the lay of the land efficiently, accom¬ 
panied by a fun and opinionated Dane, 


and you’ll likely stumble upon charming 
corners of the Danish capital that many 
travelers miss. You also get a sense for 
local daily life, as many Danes regularly 
commute by bike. 

If hard-hitting history is more to your 
liking, it’s well worth spending an after¬ 
noon on a tour led by academics with a 
passion for a spe¬ 
cific historical era, 
political figure or 
artistic movement. 

In Barcelona, I like 
historian and author 
Nick Lloyd’s deep 
dive into the Spanish 
Civil War. Both he 
and his partner are 
enthusiastic teach¬ 
ers, taking small 
groups on highly regarded walks through 
the Old Town to explain the war’s social 
context and significance in Barcelona. 

Context in artwork is also much easier 
to absorb with a guide at your side. Dur¬ 
ing my latest visit to the Rijksmuseum in 
Amsterdam, I was inspired by the local 
art historian who led my tour. I was better 
able to appreciate Johannes Vermeer’s 
17th-century “intimate genre” paint¬ 
ings, which focus on domestic interiors 
— unique in a time when artists were 
normally supported by lofty patrons. 

For a fresh perspective, try a night 
walk. One of my favorites is Rothenburg’s 
Night Watchman tour — it’s flat-out the 
most entertaining hour of medieval 
wonder anywhere in Germany. The tour is 
as funny as it is informative, and “watch¬ 
man” Georg, who for years has led visitors 
on this walk, manages to keep his jokes as 
fresh as if he’s just coming up with them 
for the first time. And as much as I enjoy 


hearing the Night Watchman’s stories yet 
again, it’s even more delightful to watch 
the enthralled faces of his wide-eyed 
younger audience members. 

Ghost walks are also popular in many 
cities with an old-timey core, and provide 
local lore and color. While many have 
a well-earned reputation for being too 
silly to be worthwhile, I do enjoy the ones 
in York. On any given night, costumed 
characters bring out the dark side of the 
medieval center’s atmospherically narrow 
lanes. Some tours are more historically 
based; others are more like street theater 
than a walking tour — but all tell engag¬ 


ing tales of history, violence and mayhem. 

In Dublin, I like to spend an evening on 
a Musical Pub Crawl, getting a (literal) 
taste of local culture. A few Dubliner 
musicians meet each group and, over the 
course of the evening (and several pints of 
beer), lead you through three pubs. Along 
the way, they let you in on the back stories 
behind Ireland’s musical traditions in a 
way that’ll deepen your appreciation for 
Irish tunes far into the future. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travel guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


The in-between time 

The week between Christmas 
and New Year’s Eve is a one like 
no other. With the big day over 
and a houseful of children on 
school vacation, a spontaneous 
trip might be just the ticket to 
winding up the year with style. 
What follows is a list of sugges¬ 
tions to get you out the door and 
into someplace totally new. 

Austria 

Winterfest 18 in Salzburg 

Circus companies from Aus¬ 
tria, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Germany and Morocco present 
their latest shows in a tent set up 
in the Volksgarten. The agenda 
includes a fusion of stunning 
acrobatics and funky brass 
rhythms from Circa Tsuica of 
France and a post-apocalyptic 
world in which survivors attempt 
to retain a sliver of their human¬ 
ity from the Machine de Cirque 
of Canada. The Belgian Duo of 
Post Uit Hessdalen invites its 
audience on board a small truck 
for a live music experience and 
exploration of the frenetic pace 
of our times. Following a break 
in the schedule Dec. 24-26, daily 
performances continue through 
Jan. 6. Online: www.winterfest. 
at/?lang=en 

Belgium 

Christmas around the World at 
the Chateau de Modave 

The Modave castle, perched 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 
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high on a rock 200 feet above 
the Hoyoux River valley, com¬ 
mands a magnificent view over 
the surrounding countryside. 
Inside, the abode is sumptuously 
finished with carved paneling on 
the walls, tapestries, paintings 
and exceptional 18th- and 19th- 
century furniture. Each year 
at Christmas time, the elegant 
dwelling hosts a themed exhibi¬ 
tion. Through Jan. 6, old wooden 
toys from a private collection 
will grace the rooms. At 4 p.m., 
the castle’s facade is bathed 
in lights. Visiting hours are 11 
a.m.-6 p.m. and admission costs 9 
euros adults, 4 euros for students 
and 2 euros for ages 6-12. Online: 
www.modave-castle.be/agenda 

Germany 

Nativity Trail in Bamberg 

In the setting of this UNESCO 


city of half-timbered buildings 
and bubbling streams, walkers 
can stroll along a trail that takes 
them past nativity scenes spread 
across 35 stations, including 
those in the cathedral, churches 
and chapels, public buildings, 
museums and other venues 
throughout the Old Town. Be 
sure to stop in at the Matern 
Chapel, where approximately 40 
nativity scenes from the region 
and around the world are on 
display. The trail can be experi¬ 
enced through Jan. 6. 

Online: en.bamberg.info/krippen 

Italy 

Tableaux Vivants of Caravaggio 
in Naples 

Tableaux vivants are carefully 
posed, static scenes with props 
and scenery containing at least 
one actor, who remains silent and 
generally appears in costume. 
The tableaux here are based 
on a Caravaggio painting and 
include 23 scenes. The changes 
take place within the audience’s 
view and are punctuated by the 
music of Mozart, Bach, Vivaldi 
and Sibellius. The Ludovicaram- 
belliteatro and the Donnaregina 
Monumental Complex, with their 
rare examples from Neapolitan 
art history and the Franciscan 
order, make suitably stunning 
surroundings for the spectacle. 
Showings are offered on Dec. 28 
at 7 p.m. and 8:30 p.m.; tickets 
are 10 euros. Online: tinyurl. 
com/y8yctlvl 


Netherlands 

Dutch Ice Sculpture Festival 
in Zwolle 

What’s billed as the largest 
ice sculpture festival in all of 
Europe offers enchanted themed 
worlds and more than 100 ice 
sculptures bringing to life favor¬ 
ite stores and characters from 
popular culture. The vast hall is 
decorated in the handiwork of 
some of the world’s top artists 
working in the mediums of snow 
and ice. As the temperature in 
this indoor space is kept to a 
chilly 14 degrees Fahrenheit, 
visitors should dress in their 
warmest woollies. Entry to the 
hall costs 14.50 euros adults 
and 10 euros for children when 
tickets are purchased online. The 
festival runs through March 3. 
Online: www.ijsbeelden.nl/en 

Scotland 

The Irn Bru Carnival 
in Glasgow 

Europe’s largest indoor funfair 
alights at the SEC, where it un¬ 
packs 65 attractions in the form 
of rides both thrilling and tame, 
booths of game and chance, 
a play zone made of inflated 
castles, bungee trampolines, 
climbing walls, a funhouse and 
more. The set-up remains in 
place through Jan. 13, and entry 
costs 14.30 pounds for adults and 
children over the age of three. 
The cost of entry includes 10 
vouchers to be used toward at- 



Courtesy of Festival Lausanne Lumieres 


A caravan of illuminated 
elephants makes its way along 
the side of a building as part 
of Lumieres in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 

tractions. Online: www.irn-bru- 
carnival.com 

Switzerland 

Lumieres in Lausanne 

Throughout December, 15 
luminous works from projections 
to light sculptures remain on dis¬ 
play in the city center. Blades of 
grass pop up a roof, an archway 
houses a display of sound and 
light and the arcades of a church 
are lit up in soft pastel hues. On¬ 
line: festivallausannelumieres.ch 
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Photos by Will MoRRis/Stars and Stripes 

The dining room of Lissabon, a Portuguese-style seafood restaurant located in Kaiserslautern, 
Germany. The setting was cozy, the food was fair and the service was horrible. 


After Hours: Germany 


By Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 

I t wasn’t finding a hair in my grilled 
calamari that did it. 

It wasn’t that the cocktail shrimp 
— the only thing that resembled sea¬ 
food in my “seafood soup” — hadn’t been 
deveined. 

It wasn’t that the grilled salmon was 
somehow both partially raw and greasy 
at the same time, or that no one removed 
the pin bones. It wasn’t even having four 
obnoxious people placed at a four-top next 
to mine when the rest of the restaurant 
was empty. 

What put me off about Lissabon was the 
server blatantly ignoring my wife for no 
reason for 15 minutes when she needed 
napkins to wipe fish guts off her hands. 

Having your server walk past five times 
without even looking at you while your 
hands are dripping with fish innards at the 
end of a bad meal is a sure way to ruin a 
birthday dinner. 

I had great hopes for Lissabon, a restau¬ 
rant known for Portuguese-style seafood. 

It was the first restaurant I read about 
when I found out I was coming to Kaiser¬ 
slautern. By almost all accounts on social 
media, Lissabon held great promise. Other 
patrons complained about long waits for 
food, but promised it was worth the wait. 

A Stars and Stripes review from five years 
ago was positive overall. I had been wait¬ 
ing to eat there for more than a year when 
my wife said we should go. 

Lissabon wasn’t all bad. The appetiz¬ 
ers, a plate of “crab balls,” were great 
— steaming hot, crispy and loaded with 
crab. Even my grilled calamari was good, 
if you ignore the extra ingredient. The 
atmosphere in Lissabon is actually quaint 
and cozy, if you ignore the two video poker 
machines in the bar, which takes up half 
the restaurant. 

The prices are OK, and average about 15 
euros. There are other options than fish. 

Maybe I came on a bad night. Maybe the 
server was having a bad day. Regardless, I 
will not be giving her or Lissabon a second 
chance. 

morris.william@stripes.com 



Lissabon’s grilled fish platter — an assortment of four 
types of fish and calamari — was tasty but a bit greasy. 



Grilled calamari in butter sauce. The dish was tasty, not 
rubbery as calamari often is, and included a few extras. 


LISSABON 

Address: 8 Wormser Strasse, Kaiserslautern, Ger¬ 
many 

Directions: Take Ludwig Strasse east to 
Mannheimer Strasse and then north to Wormser 
Strasse. Lissabon will be located on the right. 

Dress: Casual 

Menu: Portuguese, English and German 
Food: Portuguese, mostly seafood. Prices average 
15 euros per main entree. 

Hours: 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5:30 p.m.-lO p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday; 5:30 p.m.-lO p.m. Tuesday to 
Friday. Closed Monday. 

— Will Morris 



Goran KosANOvic/For the Washington Post 


Lately, brewers are boosting the alcohol content of kombucha, 
making it more than 5 percent alcohol — more than most beers. 


Is boozy kombucha good 
for you? Does it matter? 


By Maura Judkis 

The Washington Post 

K ombucha — as pur¬ 
veyors of the health 
elixir claim — has a 
multitude of health 
benefits: It can aid your diges¬ 
tion, colonize your gut with 
healthy bacteria and boost your 
immunity. And lately, it can get 
you drunk. 

All kombucha has a little bit of 
alcohol in it. But lately, brew¬ 
ers are upping the ante, mak¬ 
ing kombucha with more than 
5 percent alcohol in it — more 
than the average beer. And many 
of them claim that the drink’s 
health benefits remain intact. 

Get tipsy! For your health! Livin’ 
the dream, right? 

That’s not entirely how it 
works, some experts say, but 
it’s certainly part of the drink’s 
appeal — and why it’s such a 
quickly growing category. 

“It’s definitely a healthy bever¬ 
age,” said Tarek Kanaan, who 
cofounded Unity Vibrations, an 
early producer of high-alcohol 
kombucha, with his wife, Rachel. 
“When I drink a gluten-contain¬ 
ing beer, I feel a lot heavier and 
a bit more affected,” Rachel 
Kanaan said. 

Kombucha is a fermented tea 
that dates back to ancient times, 
with its roots in Asian culture. 

It is made by brewing tea and 
sugar, and leaving it to ferment 
with a SCOBY, an acronym that 
stands for symbiotic culture of 
bacteria and yeast. The fermen¬ 
tation also produces alcohol. The 
end result is a drink that’s tart 
and sour, lightly carbonated and 
chock full of probiotics. With our 
culture’s increased focus on gut 
health, kombucha has soared in 
popularity in the past 10 years, 
commanding entire refrigerated 
sections of your local grocery 
store. 

In 2010, the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax and Trade Bureau 
cracked down on kombucha 
producers after tests of various 
brands revealed that the drinks 
contained anywhere from 0.5 
percent alcohol by volume to 2.5 
percent. Some stores were card¬ 
ing purchasers of kombucha, and 
Whole Foods pulled drinks from 
its shelves. Under federal law, 
kombucha with an ABV of 0.5 
percent or more must be regu¬ 
lated as an alcoholic beverage. 


Commercial kombucha makers 
changed their formulas, and 
implemented additional testing 
to comply with the regulations. 

That’s when the Kanaans de¬ 
cided to go a different route, and 
begin brewing their kombucha as 
an alcoholic beverage (they also 
make a nonalcoholic version). 

Their kombucha beer comes 
in several flavors: Raspberry, 
ginger, bourbon peach and a 
KPA, or kombucha pale ale. It 
has emerged as a popular choice 

— and an alternative to cider 

— for those who avoid gluten. 

Other kombucha brewers 

charted a similar course. You’ll 
see brands such as Boochcraft, 
Kombrewcha and Wild Tonic 
selling brews with from 3.2 to 8 
percent ABV. That puts them at 
the level of a beer (typically a 4.5 
percent ABV) and below a wine 
(typically 11.6 percent). 

There are questions about 
whether probiotics can survive 
in boozier kombucha at all. 

“Probiotics don’t like alco¬ 
hol, period,” said Holly Lyman, 
founder of Wild Tonic, which 
brews a 5.6 and a 7.6 percent 
ABV kombucha. “We don’t 
pretend to have any probiotics 
in our high-alcohol [kombucha] 
because alcohol killed them. 

And we’ve done a lot of testing 
on products out on the market, 
and there’s not a lot of viable 
probiotics in even lower-alcohol 
versions, even though companies 
claim that there are.” 

Tarek Kanaan said that an 
independent lab’s testing of their 
kombucha, which ranges from 7 
to 8 percent ABV, has “confirmed 
significant amounts of bacteria 
and yeast, gluconic acid and 
acetic acid that were comparable 
with what you would find in an 
average kombucha tea purchased 
at a store.” 

Nutritionists aren’t sure how 
much the probiotics in kombu¬ 
cha really help us to begin with. 
There have not been enough 
studies to say for sure, said Gin¬ 
ger Hultin, a registered dietitian, 
nutritionist and spokeswoman 
for the Academy of Nutrition and 
Dietetics. 

“Your gut microbiome is 
different than mine. To think 
it’s simple, or that one drink 
can help you, or one strain can 
help you, that’s probably a huge 
oversimplification,” Hultin said. 
“There’s so much to learn.” 
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Let there 

BE LIGHTS 

Christmas Garden Stuttgart brightens up 
popular zoo with holiday-themed displays 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

T he picturesque Wilhelma 
zoo is one of the most popu¬ 
lar destinations in Stuttgart, 
and this holiday season it 
got an added jolt of loveliness. 

The Christmas Garden Stutt¬ 
gart is lighting things up, literally. 
Unfortunately, time is running out to 
see it. The exhibition, which began 
Nov. 15, ends Jan. 6. While the clock 
ticks, it is worth a scramble to take 
in the nighttime sights. 

The garden, which meanders 
through the sections of the zoo, 
includes 25 displays. There is an 
assortment of lighted sculptures: 
reindeer pulling a sleigh, penguins, 
an elephant and lots of angels. Il¬ 
luminated pavilions, pillars and 
arches add to the atmosphere. 

Best of all, there are small snack 
areas along the way where you can 
roast a marshmallow, eat something 
off the grill and drink a warm gluh- 
wein, that aromatic German winter¬ 
time staple that translates in English 
as mulled wine. I’ve never heard 
“mulled wine” uttered, let alone 
consumed, by any stateside Ameri¬ 
can. But gluhwein has a place in the 
German lexicon for victuals right up 
there with beer and bratwurst. 

As you walk through the zoo, you 
encounter a few animals along the 
way — penguins, storks and flamin¬ 
gos. You’ll miss out on the big cats 
and elephants during the nighttime 
walk, but after a few gluhweins, 
there are no regrets. 

Instead, the lights and holiday 
mood, complete with Christmas 
music piped in at various parts of 
the walk, carries the night. 

It is best to purchase tickets online 
through the zoo’s special event site: 
christmas-garden.de/en/stuttgart. 

It is open daily and admissions are 
done hourly, with the first at 5 p.m. 
and the last at 9 p.m. The garden 
closes at 10 p.m., so it is best to 
choose an early admission time to 
wander in the garden. 

If you miss the Christmas Gar¬ 
den this go around, Wilhelma is 
still worth a stop any time of year. 
The zoo recently opened a new ape 
house, where you can watch gorillas 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Location: 13 Wilhelma/Neck- 
artalstrasse, Stuttgart 70376 
The zoo has a parking garage. 
Several U-bahn lines also stop 
near the zoo. 

TIMES 

Open daily. Admission is done 
hourly, with the first at 5 p.m. 
and the last at 9 p.m. The gar¬ 
den closes at 10 p.m. 

COSTS 

Tickets are 17 euros ($20) 
Monday-Thursday and 19 
euros Friday-Sunday. 

FOOD 

There are several stands 
throughout the zoo. 

INFORMATION 

Helpful tips and online ticket 
purchasing: christmas-garden. 
de/en/stuttgart 

— John Vandiver 


and all kinds of monkeys. There are 
more than 1,000 different types of 
animals and 7,000 plant varieties. In 
addition to the big attractions, like 
giraffes and lions, the zoo also has 
a petting area where visitors can 
play with miniature goats and farm 
animals. 

The zoo says it gets more than 2 
million visitors each year, making it 
one of the most popular sites in the 
city. It was originally planned as an 
estate, designed in Moorish archi¬ 
tectural style, for King Wilhelm I 
in the mid-19th century. The design 
gives the zoo an exotic flair. 

So, whether it’s for the lights or 
the animals, Wilhelma is worth the 
price of admission, which admittedly 
is a tad high. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


The Christmas Garden Stuttgart at the Wilhelma zoo features a holiday 
season light show with 25 displays. The exhibition ends Jan. 6. 

Photos by John VANDivER/Stars and Stripes 
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Epic locations for 
family vacations 

There are family vacations. 
And then there are epic adven¬ 
tures that might qualify as the 
experience of a lifetime. Here 
are a few to consider: 

Plan a family safari 

Visit northern Tanzania’s 
Serengeti for a wildlife view¬ 
ing and cultural extravaganza. 
Home to more than 3,000 lions 
and 1,000 leopards as well as ze¬ 
bras, wildebeests, warthogs and 
waterbuck, it’s a magical sanc¬ 
tuary. With the Four Seasons 
Serengeti as your basecamp, 
choose to explore via half- and 
full-day jeep tours, walking 
safaris, or from the basket of a 
high-flying, hot air balloon. 

The lodge’s on-site discovery 
center teaches kids about Maasai 
history and culture, the signifi¬ 
cance of the Serengeti Cheetah 
Project and life in the bush. 

Relax at the spa, take a fam¬ 
ily cooking class and see a live 
performance of tribal dance and 
song offered by local Maasai. 

Online: fourseasons.com/ 
serengeti/; tanzaniatourism. 
go.tz/destination/serengeti-na- 
tional-park 

Cruise European rivers 

Unpack. Settle in and let the 
adventure begin. Explore the 
Rhine, Danube or Seine river 
valleys with your family or 
multigenerational group from 
aboard a luxury AmaWaterways 
ship. With itineraries crafted to 
your family’s preferences, each 
day you’ll take part in active 
adventures or culturally immer¬ 
sive experiences in compelling 
destinations. Wander through 
medieval castles, sample local 
cuisine, pedal along the river 
bank and enjoy private tours and 
insider access to attractions. 

Online: adventuresbydisney. 
com/europe/danube-river-cruise 

Explore Alaska 

Our sparsely populated and 
endlessly captivating 49th 
state lures those who yearn for 
epic scenery, spouting whales 
and glaciers the size of small 
countries. Experience rugged 
Alaska via boutique yachts and 
expedition ships that set sail 
for adventure beginning each 
spring. Aboard smaller vessels 
you’ll have meaningful cultural 
experiences, find your way to 
natural nooks and crannies, opt 
for hiking and kayaking and dis¬ 
cover rarely visited wilderness 
areas, increasing the chance for 
up-close wildlife viewing. 

Contact: www.Uncruise.com 

Discover Minnesota’s 
Boundary Waters 

Ease your canoes into the 
pristine water near Ely, Minn., 
and look forward to peaceful 
days of paddling amid a sparsely 
populated, 1 million-plus-acre 
expanse of wilderness. Listen 
to the waves lapping against 
the shoreline and the haunting 
lullaby offered by local loons as 
you drift to sleep in one of 2,000 
secluded campsites that dot the 
lake region. Roughly 1,500 miles 
of canoe routes crisscross the 
waterways. 

Contact: www.boundarywater- 
soutfitters.com 

— Lynn O’Rourke Hayes 
FamilyTravel.com 


RESTAURANT DIRECTORY 


GERMANY 


KAISERSLAUTERN 


Z-inrtWute 


Call 0631-58047 for Pick-Up Orders 
Tue-Sun 11 am-9pm Mon Closed 
Weilerbacher Str. 110 
67661 Kaiserslautern 


BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraBe 39 

92655 Grafenwohr 

09641 9369-0 • www.hotelboehm.de 

s Hours of Operation: 

Tu,Th 0 -°| 0 100- 0 1 0 430/ 

W 1 flE’lft 1700-2200 

i Wed • closed 

Im Gewerbeparkl • 92655 Grafenwohr 
Delivery Service • 09641-9367541 
www.roadside-diner.com 

n t*jm un.iin 

HEsrconsr 

yJkLu 

Anastasia Greek Specialties 

Im Markwinkel 1,92655 Grafenwohr 
09641-9292955 

www.anastasia-grafenwoehr.de 

aHlIlUBi 

Phone: +49 911 384 382 66 

Untere Zwinger Str 9 NBG 
crazynateswcm@gmail.com 
crazynates.de 



STUTTGART 


Breakfast • Lunch 
Daily Special 
Coffe&Cake 
Homeade Ice Cream' 

Sunday Breakfast 

Turmstr6 Opening Times 

71088 Holzgerlingen Mo-Fr 8:30am to 7pm ■ 
07031414777 - " 


RHEIN MAIN 


Come Experience Germany's I 
Finest Beer and Authentic | 
German Cuisine 

www.brauhaus-castel.de 
Otto Suhr Ring 27 
55252 Mainz-Kastel 
Tel. 06134-24999 
Open daily from 11:00-24:00 


djJj ^Shi-rui 

Open daily 

11:30- 15:00 & 17:30-23:30 
USD accepted - Master Card/Visa 
Tel. 06134-258928 
Jthmann Strasse 8, Mainz-Kostheim 
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It’s easy to find, but be careful — sometimes nature bites back 


1 wanted to find 
wild Maui, so 
naturally, I 
piled my family 
into a rental car for a 
five-hour drive on a 
narrow road with sin¬ 
gle-lane bridges and 
curves so sharp that 
I sometimes lost sight 
of the pavement — 
and oncoming cars. 
Horns and brakes 
get a workout on this 
roadway Knuckles 
turn white. And, still, 
I decided that it was 
our path to paradise, 
remote Maui where 
Hawaiians out¬ 
number haoles (aka 
mainlanders), horses 
graze on oceanside 
pastures and the 
landscape drips with 
verdant beauty. 


By Kerri Westenberg 

Our destination, the tiny town of Hana, 
was all that. Especially the dripping part. 

One day, five inches of rain fell in an hour. 
We learned online that some sections of the 
highway we had braved — the legendary 
Road to Hana — had closed. I could think 
of worse places to be stranded. But we were 
on Day Three of our winter escape and had 
not yet seen the sun. We had swum in a pool 
overlooking the Pacific, strolled a black-sand 
beach, climbed a nearby peak — and also 
reached for rain gear, a lot. The Seven Sacred 
Pools in Haleakala National Park, where 
we hiked on red-mud paths, appeared as 
one big gushing waterfall, the distinct pools 
drowned. Sunglasses remained tucked in our 
bags. 

The day after the deluge, we high-tailed it 
to the more populous and, we hoped, sunny 
side of the island. We were ready to trade 
wild Maui for better weather. But we soon 
discovered that we hadn’t left rugged scenes 
and near-empty beaches behind. They were 
all around us. 

Sure, during our drive from Hana to 
Kaanapali, we hit stop-and-go traffic in 
Paia, a surfer town, and again in Lahaina, 
where we inched our way past its busy chain 
grocery stores and oceanside downtown 
filled with T-shirt shops and restaurants. 

Yes, hotels with intensely manicured lawns 
line the shores of West Maui. But this side of 
the island — where sunshine generally rules 
and tourists flock — holds authentic, quiet, 
untrampled pockets, too. And we had found 
one that very night, Slaughterhouse Beach. 

Just 10 minutes after leaving our condo, 
we parked the car on the highway shoulder, 
where a small blue sign was our only clue 
that we had found the beach; it noted that 
the area is part of a marine life conserva¬ 
tion district. We climbed down steep stairs 
and over thick tree roots to a small cove, 


Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 

where the only other group appeared to be 
native Hawaiians. Jagged rocks dotted the 
sands. Towering lava cliffs hugged the beach. 
We watched as turquoise waves curled and 
crashed. 

Clouds hovered, but rain rarely fell during 
the next seven days. We happened to be in 
Maui during an unusually wet winter. But on 
this leeward side of the island, volcanic peaks 
generally hold clouds on the far side. 

“So sad, all this rain. Very unusual,” the 
receptionist at our Hana resort lamented. 

A list of the day’s activities was pinned to a 
bulletin board. Horseback riding: canceled. 
Outrigger canoeing on Hana Bay: canceled. 

Undeterred, we put on raincoats and set off 
for a hike in the Dr. Seuss-like, almost psyche- 
delically green Waianapanapa State Park. 

We crossed its black-sand beach and followed 
an ancient coastal trail across volcanic rock 
hosting a riot of growth. We were so taken 
with the park’s strange craggy charms that 
we almost failed to notice we were wet. 

One morning, we chartered a whale¬ 
watching sail on the Scotch Mist, which we 
boarded at Lahaina Harbor. 

Our captain and his skipper looked like 
bandits, their faces covered to their sun¬ 
glasses with neck gaiters. “You can’t put on 
enough sunscreen when you’re on the water 
all day,” the skipper told me. We were just 
happy to see the sun. 

Soon, we were gliding out to sea on a gentle 
breeze, black giants tantalizing us in the 
distance. 

A mother and calf appeared, rising to the 
surface and flipping tails. The baby breached 
several times, jumping from the water and 
slamming back down. Then came the real 
close encounter. 

The captain pleaded with a humpback to 
spare the boat’s keel, a shaft that goes deep 
below the sailboat. The rest of us peered over 


the sides in awe as a 40-foot-long behemoth 
descended below the water on port and reap¬ 
peared on starboard. An escort — a male 
who accompanies a mother and her baby to 
ward off predators — had come to spy on us, 
just as we were spying on him. 

In Maui, boats are forbidden from ap¬ 
proaching within 100 yards of humpback 
whales. Of course, they can come to us. 

Our visit from the whale was a highlight of 
the vacation, but we had daily brushes with 
natural wonders. 

On several occasions, we snorkeled at 
Honolua Bay, marveling at the abundance of 
fish; the waters are part of the same marine 
life conservation district as Slaughterhouse 
Beach. 

While visiting the Nakalele Blowhole, we 
got a sober reminder of how the astounding 
can turn ugly. Near the parking lot stood 
makeshift memorials for people who have 
lost their lives by falling into the hole or get¬ 
ting hit by a wave on the low-lying lava coast. 

On one of our last days on Maui, we headed 
to Napili Bay, which, like all of the places we 
visited on this side of the island, was not far 
from where we stayed. Napili is known for 
its coral reef and colorful fish. We’d arrived 
before lunch, and already the beach was 
crowded with visitors and their snorkeling 
gear. We headed to the water, where we spot¬ 
ted bright yellow tangs, languid sea turtles 
and fellow snorkelers. 

In that crowded bay, nature bit back. 

My arm began to tingle and on shore, I 
discovered I’d been brushed by the tentacles 
of a jellyfish. 

Fortunately, saltwater can tamp down the 
sting. We headed to Slaughterhouse for one 
last dive into its fierce waves. As the ocean 
washed over me, the welts on my arm went 
away, the burn subsided and the pervasive 
wilds of Maui proved their powers again. 


Above: Maui’s Road to Hana offers breathtaking views, but they can sometimes come at white-knuckle cost. 

Evan Lambson, Dreamstime/TNS 
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4 parks, 
46 rides, 

1 DAY 

Disney fanatics log more 
than 17 hours, 20 miles 
for ‘Parkeology Challenge’ 



By Gabrielle Russon 

Orlando Sentinel 

S hane Lindsay and Kristina Hawkins know their 
quest might be impossible or just crazy: Go on 
every ride at Walt Disney World’s four theme 
parks in one day. 

“There are lots of people who are Disney fans,” said 
friend Ted Tamburo, who along with Lindsay runs a web¬ 
site chronicling what’s known as the Parkeology Chal¬ 
lenge. “There’s not many who can say they’ve done this.” 

Lindsay and Hawkins realize that luck must fall their 
way to reach and ride all 46 open attractions at the Magic 
Kingdom, Epcot, Hollywood Studios and Animal King¬ 
dom parks in Orlando, Fla. 

About 6 percent of the 325 official Parkeology teams 
that have tried so far since 2014 have completed the chal¬ 
lenge, which can involve more than 20 miles of walking 
and running through the parks, often zigzagging among 
them. 

Plenty can go wrong. A torrential rain shut down the 
final two rides the first time Lindsay attempted the chal¬ 
lenge in 2013 with Tamburo, who didn’t quit even when 
he broke his toe that day. 

Once, a herd of stubborn rhinos parked themselves on 
the road at the Animal Kingdom safari, refusing to move 
for 20 minutes. 

“If you’re a regular guest, it’s amazing,” Lindsay said. 
“But on challenge day, it’s terrible!” 

Challenge day starts on a recent Wednesday at 6:30 
a.m. It is a brisk 45 degrees. 

Hawkins, 30, a stay-at-home-mom of four from Cl¬ 
ermont, Fla., packs us an impressive amount of snacks 
— energy bars, cheese sticks and Oreos that will taste as 
good as any French dessert by Ride No. 15 of the day. 

Lindsay, 45, a software developer from Davenport, has 
a head full of Disney statistics. He has memorized which 
rides close early and how long each takes from a speedy 
roller coaster to the Carousel of Progress that lasts more 
than 20 minutes. The creator of the challenge, Lindsay 
has successfully finished it twice. 

The idea developed from when Lindsay was a boy liv¬ 
ing in the Midwest. His family vacationed at Disney for 
one day, and he crammed in as many rides as he could. 

Lindsay is “like a runner wanting to beat his best 
time,” said Tamburo, who’s from Chicago. 

Lindsay’s and Hawkins’ first ride of the day is Main 
Street Vehicles, an old-timey car that putzes along Main 
Street USA to the Cinderella Castle. 

“As a normal guest visiting Disney,” Tamburo said. 

“It’s probably not No. 1 on your list.” 

But it only runs early in the morning, so Hawkins and 
Lindsay knock it off the list at 7:51 a.m. 


“Only 45 more to go,” Lindsay says cheerfully as we 
hurry to Animal Kingdom next. 

They dart from park to park using Uber, the Monorail 
and Lindsay’s car where a cooler is stashed with Gato- 
rade and peanut butter and jelly sandwiches. 

Lindsay and Hawkins jog slow enough to not get yelled 
at by Disney workers. We go single file; I follow behind. 
Their pace is steady, darting around double-wide stroll¬ 
ers and couples holding hands. 

The morning is full of promise. The line at Na’vi River 
Journey at Animal Kingdom is nonexistent. We land a 
rare FastPass for Flight of Passage, a thrilling ride that 
draws long waits. 

But the cold brings unexpected trouble. Expedition 
Everest is shut down. 

We pepper employees with questions, seeking clues 
when it will open if at all. We don’t get answers. 

VJIVU V 

Listening to the narrator 
describe how plants are helpful 
for society makes my eyes heavy 
on Living with the Land. 

I don’t have time to buy a cup 
of coffee. I feel bad enough 
asking Hawkins and Lindsay 
to stop every few hours for 
bathroom breaks. 

V A V A V 

We face a choice: Stay and wait an unknown amount 
of time? Or return to Animal Kingdom later in the day 
just to ride the only one we are missing? Neither option is 
particularly good. 

“We are doing fine, guys,” Hawkins tries to reassure us 
as we decide the latter and venture to Epcot. 

Part of the Parkeology Challenge means dealing with 
the unforeseen, like the Everest ride delay. We follow cer¬ 
tain rules, like not asking Disney employees for special 
favors and always stay together as a team. 

The game requires that we post photos on Twitter of 
every ride we successfully encounter. There are actually 
49 rides in all, but three are down for renovations. 

At Epcot, I feel a wave of tiredness around lunchtime, 
six hours into the challenge. 

Listening to the narrator describe how plants are help¬ 
ful for society makes my eyes heavy on Living with the 


As with its real-world 
namesake, Mount Everest 

— or, more accurately, 
Expedition Everest, 
at Disney’s Animal 
Kingdom in Orlando, Fla. 

— thwarted the best-laid 
plans. Shane Lindsay, left, 
and Kristina Hawkins, 
right, ran into cold 
temperatures that delayed 
the ride’s opening. 

Gabrielle Russon, 

Orlando Sentinel/TNS 

Land. I don’t have time to buy a cup of coffee. I feel bad 
enough asking Hawkins and Lindsay to stop every few 
hours for bathroom breaks. 

“You are going all day. You’re not stopping,” Hawkins 
warned me beforehand. “You do have chances to sit down 
on rides. And then you go again.” 

Several times, Hawkins and Lindsay recognize other 
challengers on the same quest and encourage them. 

There is a camaraderie with doing something crazy like 
this. 

Much of the day, Hawkins and Lindsay scroll on their 
phones, frantically searching for FastPasses to save time. 

“This is the unfortunate boring part of the challenge,” 
Lindsay says. 

At 3:40 p.m., we have finished all nine rides at Epcot, 
and it’s back to Animal Kingdom where Everest is finally 
running. 

In an adrenaline-filled run, sweat dripping on our faces 
even in the cold, we sprint across the Animal Kingdom 
parking lot and then to the roller coaster. 

The ride over quickly, we are back running again, off to 
Hollywood Studios. 

By 6 p.m., it’s clear we won’t finish. We needed a per¬ 
fect day to pull it off, but our list of troubles is growing 
longer. The Tower of Terror broke down while we waited 
in line. We were ushered out, having to return again later 
in the night. 

Hawkins and Lindsay don’t relent on the pace. We rush 
to finish strong in the chilly night. Lindsay sounds sick, 
and Splash Mountain — ride No. 29 — surely didn’t help 
at the Magic Kingdom. The water splashing on my face 
jolts me in the 50-degree temperatures. 

We reach Seven Dwarfs Mine Train before the park 
officially closes at midnight, so we’re allowed to stand in 
line for one final ride. 

I shriek with laughter on the turns, the cold air whip¬ 
ping my face. This is one of my favorite rides. It feels like 
a victory lap of sorts, even though we technically have 
failed the challenge. 

The roller coaster was our 38th ride. We finished all 
of the rides at Epcot, Animal Kingdom and Hollywood 
Studios and two-thirds of them at the Magic Kingdom. 

Disney is closed now; the clock expired on the chal¬ 
lenge. Our team logged 19 hours on Disney property and 
21 miles of running and walking. 

We limp past Cinderella Castle where the dozen or so 
other Parkeology Challengers gather. We share Ibuprofen 
and stories of ride breakdowns and miracle, last-minute 
FastPasses. 

“I’ll be sad when it’s over,” I had told Hawkins before 
we reached our cars at the Animal Kingdom at 1:30 a.m. 

Hawkins smiled at me wickedly. 

“Well, then, you’ll just have to try it again,” she said. 
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One spicy combination 


How a former General Motors exec and his Marine son became salsa kings 


By Jamie L. Lareau 
Detroit Free Press 

Only five people know the top-secret recipe to Michi¬ 
gan-made Jar Head Salsa. 

“It’s kept in Grand Blanc, Michigan, and guarded by a 
Marine,” said Tom Smith, 67, the COO of Jar Head. 

The Marine is David Smith, 48. He’s Tom Smith’s, 
son, business partner and creator of the salsa recipe. He 
came up with it about 20 years ago when he was cooking 


I It’s kept in 
Grand Blanc, 
Michigan, and 
guarded by a 
Marine. * 

Tom Smith, 

COO of Jar Head, on 
the top-secret salsa 
recipe created by his 
son, David Smith 


10 percent of the net revenues to charities that support 
veterans. 

For Tom Smith, who retired from quality control at 
General Motors in 2008, this is his shot at a dream. 

“I had this entrepreneurial desire that was pent up all 
those years at GM,” said Smith. “This doctor, who kept 
ordering the salsa and giving it to his friends, said we 
should go into business. That’s all I needed to hear.” 


for some 3,000 U.S. Marines a 
day at Camp Pendleton in South¬ 
ern California. 

“We went to visit him and he 
told us to try the salsa he cre¬ 
ated. It was wonderful,” said 
Tom Smith. “We started bring¬ 
ing back coolers of his salsa.” 

Those coolers turned into a 
company in 2009. Today, Jar 
Head Salsa, made in Davison, 
Mich., is sold at 10 local farm¬ 
ers markets, three stores and 
Detroit’s Eastern Market. It’s on 
track to do $400,000 in sales this 
year, but the Smiths aren’t in it 
only for the money. They give 


They launched the company in May 2009, first selling 
it at the Grand Blanc Farmers Market. 

“We started right away to get customers who 
would come back once a week,” said Tom Smith, who 
went on to joke, “We have a phenomenon called Jar 
Head Salsa withdrawal. It’s a very serious condition \ 
and we have the cure.” 

The Smiths have expanded Jar Head Salsa to 
farmers markets in Clarkston, Frankenmuth, 

Mount Pleasant, Midland, Beaumont Hospital's 
farmers market and some special events 
such as gun shows. Tom Smith takes pride 
in handing out sample trays of salsa and 
Jar Head-branded chips, which are made 
in Detroit’s Mexicantown. 

The salsa costs $7 for a pint, the chips 
are $5 a bag and any leftover salsa is used to 
make a Bloody Mary mix that sells for $7. 

The samples are essential to sales, which 
is why Smith hasn’t tried to sell it in grocery 
stores. “We give out generous samples. We 
can’t do that easily at a store,” he said. 

The company does not have any employees 
nor own any facilities, a lesson he learned 
from his days with GM. 

“I didn’t want to have any fixed costs,” 

Smith said. “I saw GM struggle with fixed 
costs.” 

It took awhile for Jar Head Salsa to be 
profitable, and it only recently paid off its 
debt, said Tom Smith. “Nobody’s in it for 
the money,” said Smith. “It’s something I 
love doing. I love writing the checks to the 
veterans’ causes and I love the reaction of 
our customers.” 


Tom Smith, left, and 
his son David Smith 
of Jar Head Salsa 
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WEEKEND: VIDEO GAMES 


Do you believe in ‘Magic’? 

Trading card game comes to PC with intuitive online system for casual and seasoned players 



Wizards of the Coast 

“Magic: The Gathering Arena” brings the popular strategy card game to life on PC. 


want. It’s meant simply to act as a conduit 
for players looking for a way to take their 
game online, or at the very least, have fun 
with it in the virtual space. It accomplish¬ 
es this task nicely. 

With a selection of cards in-game taken 
from their real-life sets, such as the core 
“Magic: The Gathering 2019” set, Domi- 
naria, Guilds of Ravnica, Ixalan and Rivals 
of Ixalan, it’s just like purchasing a ton 
of decks and then hopping in line to play 
match after match with strangers. That’s 
meant in the best way possible, of course. 

Leveling the playing field 

The beginning of the game takes you 
through the tutorial, and offers you a 
handful of starter decks to get you on your 
way to creating your own in no time. It’s 
not an extremely simple game, and you 
might find yourself frustrated by losses 


early on (especially if you aren’t a sea¬ 
soned player), but it’s well worth learn¬ 
ing and putting the time in if you plan on 
getting better. Learning from the Al-con- 
trolled opponents and real players can 
only help you in the long run. 

The streamlined setup lets you buy 
booster packs, individual cards, collec¬ 
tions and more in a neatly arranged and 
attractive set of menus. There’s a detailed 
tutorial that new players can complete 
before jumping in, especially since newbie 
“Magic” players will need quite a bit of 
handholding before they can become any¬ 
thing resembling formidable opponents. 

Of course, as this is a free-to-play title, 
there are microtransactions to contend 
with — that’s how you buy additional 
boosters and cards, after all. Luckily, you 
can earn coins to buy these by completing 
goals such as playing X amount of mana 
or something similar. You can spend the 


coins on whatever you wish, be it spend¬ 
ing time in other modes aside from Quick 
Play or more cards. 

You’ll earn enough coins per play for a 
new booster pack at the very least, so you 
won’t notice the free-to-play trappings 
much, and it’s a very fair system. It’s a 
little harder to earn gems, however, which 
are required for buying multiple booster 
packs at a time or joining ranked Draft 
matches. If you spend enough time honing 
your craft, though, you’ll earn them at a 
decent clip. This means you’ll be waiting 
quite a bit for the more “important” and 
powerful cards you might need to hone 
your deck further, though, and the game 
is chock-full of what feel like expert-level 
players, so you might find yourself having 
difficulty progressing because of this. 
You’ll just have to be patient. 

Making magic 

The game takes all aspects of play and 
enhances them in ways you didn’t even 
know you needed. It speeds things up in 
a great way, shuffling and drawing cards, 
tapping and uncapping, and taking care 
of things you’d normally keep track of 
for you so all you have to do is focus on 
strategy. 

It attempts to bring the card game into 
the real world. You can actually purchase 
a deck you’ve built in real life, if you so 
choose. Most of all, there’s hardly ever a 
shortage of players at any given time. 

“Magic: The Gathering Arena” is a 
fantastic effort when it comes to bringing 
the grandmaster of trading card games 
to the digital world, and while it’s been 
done many times before, this finally feels 
like a great and modern way to translate 
the game into a modern hub for players 
who want to take their game online and 
conquer other players. 

Platform: PC 

Online: magic.wizards.com 

Soul, they add to a percussive 
celebration. In the latter stages 
of the game, where the music 
noticeably speeds up in time with 
the falling tetrominos, it’s dif¬ 
ficult to focus on anything other 
than the task at hand. 

In terms of gameplay, one of the 
new things that “Tetris Effect” 
adds to the formula is a “Zone” 
mechanic. As you clear rows of 
lines, a meter at the bottom of 
your screen gradually fills up. 
Gather enough charge and you 
can activate the zone mechanic 
by tapping one of the controller’s 
triggers. Doing so causes the 
tetrominos to stop falling until 
you input your directions. This 
can help you out of iffy situations, 
like when you find yourself edging 
closer to the top of the matrix, but 
it can also help you rack up points. 

What makes “Tetris Effect” 
special is the clever way it uses 
music and imagery to amplify 
the meditative pleasures of a 
game that’s all about bringing 
order to chaos. It’s so good it 
should probably be illegal. 

Platforms: PlayStation 4, Play¬ 
Station VR 

Online: tetriseffect.game 



Many more game reviews at stripes.com/games 


By Brittany Vincent 

Shacknews.com 


U 


M: 


w agic: The Gathering” is 
I the legendary trading 
card game by which 
Lmost other new games 
are measured. Ever since it debuted in 
1993, it’s been “the” go-to game when it 
comes to collecting, trading and decimat¬ 
ing our opponents. Having grown up with 
“Magic” myself (Mercadian Masques, 
represent), I’ve played it at nearly every 
stage in my life, though I spent most of my 
childhood swapping between that and the 
“Pokemon Trading Card Game.” 

_ Unfortunately, 

I’ve never truly 
I had any reliable 
way to enjoy the 
game beyond 
my adolescence 
because I can’t find 
anyone to play with 
beyond my loved 
| ones — and as we 
all know, we need 
varying opponents to keep things fresh. 
Outside of local card shops already rife 
with cliques and unwelcoming players or 
begrudging family members, who do you 
turn to when you just want to get in a great 
game of “Magic”? 

“Magic: The Gathering Arena” is a 
fantastic alternative, it turns out, to real- 
life play with digitized versions of familiar 
cards. If you don’t have anyone to play 
with and want to get in some “Magic” 
matches without having to purchase a new 
set of cards and decks, “Arena” is a great 
alternative. 

Prodigal wizardry 

“Magic: The Gathering Arena” is a 
digital playground where you can soak up 
as much “Magic” as you could possibly 




Puzzle game is even more 
addictive in ‘Tetris Effect’ 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

I ’ve never considered myself 
a fan of “Tetris.” Sure, I 
played it occasionally as a 
kid whenever a friend briefly 
relinquished their Game Boy, but 
I don’t have warm memories of 
fining up falling blocks into neat 
rows to make them disappear. 

Of course, Alexey Pajitnov’s 
game must be counted as one of 
the most accessible and broadly 
recognized video games in histo¬ 
ry. I just never figured that one 
of its iterations would prevent 
me from sleeping. That’s why, 
slowly, over recent weeks, I’ve 
tried to make peace with the 
possibility that “Tetris Effect” is 
a game I love too much. 

Designed by Tetsuya Mizu- 
guchi, the renowned Japanese 
designer of the “Rez,” “Tetris 
Effect” is a rapturous melange of 
sight and sound. A friend of mine 


likened it to a math rave. Though 
anyone with a PlayStation 4 can 
enjoy manipulating the game’s 
geometric shapes and vibing to 
its globally-minded, electronica 
soundtrack, “Tetris Effect” is 
best experienced on 
PlayStation VR, where it 
is an order of magnitude 
more immersive. 

There is a world of 
difference between 
watching turtles swim 
around you on the Turtle 
Dreams stage and see¬ 
ing them skirt about 
the game’s matrix or 
playfield on a TV. Being 
encased in its VR environment 
with nothing else to distract you 
goes a long way to helping the 
game achieve its stated goal of 
inducing the Tetris effect or the 
Tetris syndrome wherein images 
of falling blocks bleed over from 
the game to color one’s percep¬ 
tions, dreams, etc. 


Enhance, Inc. 

“Tetris Effect” is a rapturous melange of sight and sound. 


“Play the main 
campaign, a voy¬ 
age of emotion and 
discovery,” reads the 
tagline that describes 
the game’s Journey Mode. One 
might wonder how such a well- 
known puzzle game could deliver 
on that lofty claim, but it only 
takes playing a few stages in VR 
to realize what a sensual, tactile 
experience Mizuguchi has cre¬ 
ated by fusing “Tetris” with the 
elements of a rhythm game. 


As you rotate tetrominos — the 
four-cubed shaped blocks that 
constitute the basic components 
of “Tetris” — the music responds 
with grace notes that harmonize 
what you’re doing with what 
you hear. Furthermore, “Tetris 
Effect” brilliantly leverages the 
DualShock’s haptic capabilities 
so you feel the controller pulse or 
vibrate in time with the music. 
On a stage like Downtown Jazz, 
manipulating tetrominos coaxes 
riffs from a piano, while on Hula 
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John Prine 

feels the love 

Revered singer-songwriter reflects 
on 3 Grammy nominations, other 
accolades during triumphant year 


By Randy Lewis 

Los Angeles Times 

If you think the impact of a Grammy 
Award nomination, or win, ever fades 
over time, try asking John Prine. 

The veteran folk singer and song¬ 
writer just collected three Grammy 
nods from his latest album, “The Tree of 
Forgiveness,” yet he talks about his first 
nomination as though it were yesterday 
rather than 46 years ago. 

“My first Grammy nomination? I was 
24 — I was nominated for best new artist 
of the year,” Prine said recently from a 
tour stop in Toronto. “To still be in the 
game now is just great.” 

The Grammy love is just the latest 
expression of admiration and respect 
heaped on him over the past year. In 
September, he was named artist of the 
year by the Americana Music Associa¬ 
tion, and last month — on the same day 
— he was announced among the finalists 
for induction into both the Songwriters 
Hall of Fame and the Rock and Roll Hall 
of Fame. (Prine didn’t make the Rock 
Hall, which announced new inductees on 
Dec. 13.) 

The latter two organizations are 
recognizing the body of work Prine 
has amassed since emerging in 1970 
from Chicago with an extraordinary 
debut album, “John Prine.” That col¬ 
lection contained several songs that not 
only have become cornerstones of his 
repertoire, but have been interpreted 
by others, among them “Angel from 
Montgomery” (most famously by Bon¬ 
nie Raitt) and “Hello in There” (Bette 
Midler). 

The Americana honor focuses on his 
newest work, “The Tree of Forgiveness,” 
a work that was lauded by critics upon 
its release in April. In addition to the 
Americana album Grammy nomination, 
two songs are vying for the Americana 
roots song Grammy: “Knockin’ on Your 
Screen Door” and “Summer’s End,” both 
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written with his frequent songwriting 
collaborator Pat McLaughlin. 

“Screen Door” applies a humorous, 
devil-may-care veneer to a more serious 
theme about growing old alone, while 
“Summer’s End” is an achingly bit¬ 
tersweet portrait of someone trying to 
patch things up after a relationship has 
disintegrated. 

Valentines break hearts and minds at 
random 

That ol’ Easter egg ain’t got a leg to 
stand on 

Well I can see that you can’t win for 
tryin’ 

And New Year’s Eve is bound to leave 
you cryin’ 

“The attention the record’s gotten 
has really knocked me out,” Prine said. 
“That wasn’t something that was totally 
expected — the fact that it wasn’t just an 
initial reaction when the record came 
out, but that it’s stayed throughout the 
year, I’m really grateful. It’s a good feel¬ 
ing to have when you’re 72.” 

The latest nominations bring his total 
to 14, and he’s won Grammys twice, 
both for contemporary folk album: “The 
Missing Years” (1988) and “In Spite of 
Ourselves” (1999). 

In addition to the awards consideration 
directed at him, Prine also has earned 
a place of admiration among an entire 
generation of literate singer-songwriters. 
His name is consistently at or near the 
top of the list of influential songwriters 


cited by the likes of Miranda Lambert, 
Sturgill Simpson and numerous others. 

As candid in his speech as ii his 
songs, Prine typically displays his good 
humor in conversation as well. And at 
72, having come through several rounds 
of treatment for cancer and still writing, 
recording and touring, he sees little rea¬ 
son to pull any punches when discussing 
his hopes about the Grammy Awards 
ceremony that will play out Feb. 10 at 
Staples Center in Los Angeles. 

“There are a lot of people in Ameri¬ 
cana who have never won one before,” 

il 

TO STILL BE IN 
THE GAME NOW 
IS JUST GREAT.” 
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he said. “I don’t want to feel like I’m 
being a hog, but it really would be nice 
to win. For Oh Boy [Records, his own 
label], it would be really important. It 
would give the label a big boost. Oh Boy 
is still doing great for as long as we’ve 
, been around.” 

Prine started Oh Boy in 1981 primar- 
; ily as a mail-order business. He was 
in the vanguard of musicians stepping 
away from the major label system to 
take control over their recordings. The 
label is now run by his son, Jody, while 
his wife, Fiona Whelan Prine, has been 
overseeing his tour bookings and career 
decisions since the death in 2015 of his 
longtime manager, A1 Bunetta. 

His nomination for the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame, a club that includes Elvis 
Presley, Chuck Berry and the Rolling 
Stones, put him in line to join one of his 
dearest, departed friends, Sun Records 
founder Sam Phillips — the man who, 
among other things, directed Prine to a 
cancer specialist in Texas three decades 
ago whom Prine credits with saving his 
life. 

“I’d love to be at that party,” he said 
with a gravelly chuckle. 

“I don’t know if it will come this year, 
my first time I’ve been nominated,” he 
said several days before the inductees 
were announced. “But it sure would be 
nice to get there while I’m still walking.” 
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LP 

Heart to Mouth (BMG/Vagrant) 


There’s a reference to shape- 
shifting tucked into the lyrics 
of “When I’m Over You,” the 
second song on LP’s new album, 
“Heart to Mouth,” and it didn’t 
get there by accident. 

Over the course of a dozen 
new songs, the diminutive singer 
works in enough different styles 
to draw comparisons to some of 
the world’s greats — and yet she 
doesn’t sound quite like any of 
them. 

It works because LP is an 
enormous talent. Her heart-bar¬ 
ing vulnerability makes this 
a rock-solid follow-up to the 
widely-praised “Lost on You” 

— and arrives in time to earn 
best-of consideration for 2018. 

On “Dreamcatcher,” close 
your eyes and hear Stevie Nicks. 
On “Girls Go Wild,” the play¬ 
fully bouncing bass line echoes 
early Madonna, but with better 
singing. And the show-stopping 
heartbreak ballad, “Recovery,” 
suggests Adele at her pour-it-on 
best. 

The shape-shifting doesn’t end 
there. Other cuts call to mind 
everything from the power-an¬ 
them R&B vibe of Beyonce to 
the smoldering vibrato of Grace 
Slick, the commanding Jefferson 
Airplane singer. 

LP really is that good. 

“Heart to Mouth” succeeds 
because she sings with such 
uncloaked passion and urgency. 
Her big voice conveys the same 
don’t-care-what-you-think confi¬ 
dence as the album’s cover photo, 
in which the singer slouches 
in an orange chair against an 
orange background, wearing an 
orange polyester suit that doesn’t 
entirely cover the sailing ship 
tattooed across her chest. 

Sure, she might not care what 
you think. But she has put it all 
out there this time. 

— Scott Stroud 
Associated Press 



John Mellencamp 

Other People’s Stuff 
(Republic Records) 

In his youth, John Mellen¬ 
camp was known to be cocky. 
That brashness carried him to 
the big stage, where he became 
a stadium-scale rocker with an 
adventurous spirit. 

He mostly fell short of the 
stature attained by contempo¬ 
raries named Bruce Spring¬ 
steen and Tom Petty, but he 
sometimes took bigger risks. 

Mellencamp’s fearlessness is 
well-represented on his latest 
album, “Other People’s Stuff,” a 
collection of cover songs, some 
of them American classics, 
from four decades of work. 

There’s a version of “Keep 
Your Eyes on the Prize,” the old 
civil rights anthem, which Mel¬ 
lencamp introduced at a White 
House event in 2010. 

There’s also a slowed-down 
take on “Wreck of the Old ’97,” 
the iconic train song, and a 
Merle Travis song called “Dark 
as a Dungeon” that Mellen¬ 
camp originally performed 
for a documentary about coal 


The Jimi Hendrix 
Experience 

Electric Ladyland: Deluxe Edition 
(Experience Hendrix/Legacy) 

Can you dig it? Fifty years 
later, Hendrix’s third, last and 
longest Experience trio set is 
still the sludgy psychedelic 
blues-rock mindblower whence 
sprang “Crosstown Traffic,” 
“Voodoo Chile” and that radical 
remake of Dylan’s “All Along 
the Watchtower.” The book- 
bound three-CD+Blu-ray vid- 
disc celebration soars higher 
with bird’s-eye view extras 
— a sweet 12-pack of strummy 
guitar and vocal demos, sprin¬ 
kling of studio outtakes and the 
bootleg board tape of a loosey- 
goosey ’68 Hollywood Bowl 
show. Even better than lying on 
the floor between the speakers 
is engineer Eddie Kramer’s 


Elvis Presley 

'68 Comeback Special: 

50th Anniversary Edition 
(RCA/Legacy) 

On Dec. 3,1968, in one 
electrifying hour of TV, Elvis 
Presley rescued himself from 
irrelevance. With what came to 
be known as “The ’68 Come¬ 
back Special,” it would be too 
facile to say the King of Rock 
’n’ Roll had regained his throne 

— the world of 1968 was radi¬ 
cally different from that of his 
1950s ascendancy — but he did 
show indisputably that he could 
still be an artist to be reckoned 
with. 

This five-CD, two-Blu-ray set 
collects all the audio and video 
from this historic project in 
one package (plus an 86-page 
book). It includes the original 
soundtrack album (with bonus 
cuts); the original NBC special; 
and uncut audio and video 
of the stand-up and sit-down 
performances — with Elvis 
famously clad in black leather 

— that were excerpted for TV; 



mining. Mellencamp’s earthy, 
cigarette-shaped growl conveys 
working-class honesty on both. 

There are cuts that would fit 
in neatly on “The Lonesome 
Jubilee,” Mellencamp’s finest 
album, with accordion and 
fiddle enhancing the hard- 
charging vibe. And there are 
hints throughout, in the range 
of songwriters he’s embraced 
— from Jimmie Rodgers to 
Robert Johnson to Stevie 
Wonder — that Mellencamp’s 
brashness sometimes takes him 
where others won’t go. 

— Scott Stroud 
Associated Press 




Courtesy of Black Arts PR 


dynamic new magic carpet ride 
of a surround sound album mix 
(on Blu-ray) that plays well on 
a 5.1 channel home theater sys¬ 
tem. An extended “making-of” 
video documentary, reprints of 
Jimi’s handwritten lyrics and 
liner notes by David Fricke add 
even more fuel for the trip. 

— Jonathan Takiff 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 



Van Morrison 

The Prophet Speaks 
(Caroline International) 

The first thing longtime 
listeners to Van Morrison 
will notice is the lack of angst 
— his 40th studio album is 
missing the usual complaints 
about the greed and cyni¬ 
cism of the music business. 
The next and most remark¬ 
able aspect is the relaxed, 
easy groove that permeates 
“The Prophet Speaks,” which 
finds Morrison relishing his 
relatively recent incarnation 
as a jazz singer backed by an 
expressive, moody band. 

It’s rather remarkable that 
Morrison has been singing for 
well over half a century and 
he’s rarely sounded so com¬ 
fortable and unforced. 

He’s once again using the 



ly fresh today. 

There are a few straightfor¬ 
ward covers of old favorites, 
including John Lee Hooker’s 
“Dimples” and Solomon 
Burke’s “Gotta Get You Off 
My Mind,” that let Morri¬ 
son pay tribute to departed 
performers he used to share 
bills with. A half-dozen new 
songs — including “Spirit Will 


a disc of ultra-loose acoustic re¬ 
hearsals with his old sidemen; 
and a disc of studio outtakes. 

What emerges is a thrilling 
portrait of a singer and per¬ 
former far removed from the 
neutered figure he had become 
in his increasingly ridiculous 
movies. He’s sexy, smart, funny 
and soulful. In other words, you 
get an artist in his element and 
in command, reaching deep 
and summoning the best he has 
to offer — which is as good as 
pop music gets. 

— Nick Cristiano 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 


considerable talents of Joey 
DeFrancesco and his band. 
The results are impressive, 
with 73-year-old Morrison 
focusing on the feel and tex¬ 
ture of each song rather than 
seeking the revelatory, soul¬ 
stretching crescendos of some 
of his earlier works. He seems 
to have found a style that fits 
him as he ages, a blend of 
instruments, including Ham¬ 
mond organ and horns, that 
could have been heard in the 
late 1950s but sounds perfect- 


Provide” and the title track 
— conjure up Morrison’s more 
mystical approach to lyrics 
and arrangement. 

Even more compelling is 
“Ain’t Gonna Moan No More,” 
a Morrison original that both 
swears off his often complain¬ 
ing, self-pitying ways and 
pays homage to the greats 
who preceded him, including 
Muddy Waters, Hooker and, in 
some depth, Louis Armstrong. 

— Gregory Katz 
Associated Press 
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Meet the thousands of species that share your living space in ‘Never Home Alone’ 


By Debra Bruno 

Special to The Washington Post 

P icture Rob Dunn approaching his publisher: “I 
have an idea for a book about all the tiny insects, 
bacteria and other creepy-crawly things that live 
in our homes.” Then picture agents, editors, pub¬ 
lishers and the general reading public, for that matter, 
shuddering and saying, “Nope.” 

But we should be grateful that someone saw that 
“Never Home Alone: From Microbes to Millipedes, 
Camel Crickets, and Honeybees, the Natural History of 
Where We Live” would not only be 
utterly fascinating, but also turn 
out to be an important voice in the 
science-based argument in favor of 
more biodiversity. 

That said, if you can read 
through the catalog of things that 
invade our homes without want¬ 
ing to get a hose full of bleach and 
power-wash every surface you see, 
you’re a stronger person than me. 
And if you can read about ancient 
humans picking lice off one an¬ 
other, or a cholera epidemic caused 
by an old diaper in a well, and then 
eat lunch, you have a stronger stomach than me. 

But if you put aside the queasiness, you’ll find that 
“Never Home Alone” is a spirited romp through the vast 
diversity that inhabits our daily lives and how 
we’ve changed our ecosystems, often for the 
worse. Dunn and his colleagues estimate 
that they’ve found about 200,000 species 
inside our homes. A “ferocious diversity” 
of fungi, for instance, lives in our air con¬ 
ditioning systems, on the hands of bakers, 
on clothing, in drywall, on wallpaper and 
in our water systems. 

Don’t be put off by the idea of wading 
through the microbes, viruses and micro¬ 
scopic living creatures that populate this book 
and our world. It’s not hard to love a scientist 
who partially justifies pursuing this line of research with 
the quip, “What the heck, I had tenure.” This is a guy who 


never talks about excretion. 

He talks about poop. 

Dunn’s main theme, 
which he unrolls enthusi¬ 
astically and colorfully, 
is this: “If ecologists have 
learned anything in the 
last hundred years, it is 
that when you kill species 
but leave the resources 
upon which they feed, the 
tough species not only survive 
but thrive in the vacuum created 
by the death of their competition.” 

What he means by “killing the species” is our aggressive 
overuse of anti-bacterials, antibiotics and other poisons, 
which has led to the growth of organisms that can survive 
these poisons and lead to worse infections. 

This book will upend much of what we assume about 
the world around us. A few examples: 

• Treated tap water has more bacteria than well water. 

• The showerhead is a nasty place: Water that is both 
warm and pooled in the showerhead creates a swamp of 
potentially dangerous bacteria falling on our heads. 

• Some bacteria in our systems might be able to 
reduce stress. 

• Fungi will probably colonize Mars before hu¬ 
mans do because they’ve been known to survive on 
“sterile” space stations. 

• That funny smell when you turn on your AC in 
your house or car is the odor of fungi exhaling. 

• Fungi hidden inside perfectly new and 
dry drywall might be connected to causes of 

Parkinson’s disease. 

• Having high levels of fungi in homes 
doesn’t necessarily cause more allergies or 
asthma. 

• Parasites in our systems, such as toxo¬ 
plasma gondii caused by cat feces, can change 
our personalities, possibly even causing mental 

illness like schizophrenia. 

• All adults have face mites. (An immediate 
effect of that factoid, in my case, was to cause me 

to Google “how to get rid of face mites” and rush to the 
medicine cabinet to see if our household had any tree tea 


oil.) On his website, RobDunnLab.com, Dunn has a 
vivid “meet your mites” explanation. 

• One of the main causes of tapeworms in humans 
is letting dogs lick our faces. 

“With bacteria, we haven’t even scratched the 
surface,” Dunn writes. But he is certainly scratch¬ 
ing like crazy. 

Dunn, a professor of applied ecology at North 
Carolina State University and at the Natural History 
Museum of Denmark, realized early in his career just 
how many unanswered questions there were in our 
understanding of the biological world. “I started to won¬ 
der,” he writes, “whether this phenomenon — of assum¬ 
ing someone else knows — is likely to be more common 
in homes than in other habitats, more common because 
homes are the place we are most likely to assume that 
someone else knows, most likely to assume that every¬ 
thing is more or less under control.” 

The answer is yes, we do assume. And no, everything 
is not under control. “An entire world of animal life in 
plain view had been missed,” Dunn says, and is living on 
our windowsills, in the fur of our pets, 
inside our kitchen drains. “We know 
so little even about the animals 
around us,” he writes, “that we 
can’t preclude the possibility 
that some of the biggest discov¬ 
eries yet to be made are those 
right where we wake up every 
morning.” 

The story of cockroaches 
is only one of the compelling 
narratives. German cockroaches, 
Dunn writes, evolved to be re¬ 
pulsed by glucose because so many 
traps attracted cockroaches with glucose 
and then poisoned them. In fact, he writes, “resistance 
to our pesticides has evolved among bed bugs, head lice, 
house flies, mosquitoes, and other common insects in 
houses.” 

Dunn’s advice: We need to let biodiversity back into our 
world and homes. In his case, he says, he plans to leave 
his windows open more often, get out in nature as much 
as he can and continue to study the kaleidoscope of natu¬ 
ral life that enhances our world. 


NEVER HOME 
ALONE 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Venom”: The story would have worked 
better if the central casting weren’t so far 
off the mark. Tom Hardy (“Mad Max: Fury 
Road”) has established himself as one of 
the most intense actors on the planet, but 
he never seems comfortable playing Eddie 
Brock, the man who merges with the alien 
to give life to Venom. 

It’s not the superpowers that win over an 
audience, it’s the amount of sympathy that 
can be created for the hero. Hardy’s perfor¬ 
mance as Brock stumbles from an uncom¬ 
fortable love interest to renegade reporter 
to a Jekyll and Hyde situation with Venom. 
There’s not a point in the movie where 
Brock’s plight is compelling enough to make 
him relatable. 



Columbia Pictures 

Michelle Williams and Tom Hardy star in 
“Venom,” now on DVD. 

Director Brock Fleischer has shown an 
ability to present action with just the right 
touch of humor in the film “Zombieland” 
and the TV series “Santa Clarita Diet.” His 
efforts in “Venom” never blend smoothly, 
which leaves the comic moments coming 
across like they don’t belong. 

“The Predator”: If this film were evaluat¬ 
ed on action alone, it would get high marks. 
The explosions are big, the gun battles 
relentless and the alien technology out-of- 
this-world cool. 

But if you are looking for a shred of intel¬ 
ligence in the story, prepare to be disap¬ 
pointed. It’s sad that the overall script is so 
lacking because there are a few glimmers of 
brilliance. 

In the end, “The Predator” is a killer 
when it comes to action. But when it comes 
to the script, it’s dead on arrival. 

“Life Itself’: Dan Fogelman has used the 
same approach as he has with his TV series 
“This Is Us” with this feature film that he 
both penned and directed. He’s taken the 
format of looking at a family through dif¬ 
ferent periods in their lives, making sure 
to caress every major milestone. The film, 
just like Fogelman’s TV series, makes no 
excuses for its overly sentimental approach, 
leaving it up to the audience to either be 
pulled into the multigenerational tale or 
dismiss it as too cloying. 

His skill is being able to create what ap¬ 
pears to be three very different stories and 
weave them into one cohesive family album. 
There’s plenty of manipulation along the 
way, but no more than Fogelman’s used to 
make “This Is Us” one of the biggest sur¬ 
prises in network TV in a decade. 

Also available on DVD: 

“A Simple Favor”: Mommy vlogger (Anna 
Kendrick) looks for the truth behind her 
best friend’s (Blake Lively) disappearance. 

“Revenge”: A Good Samaritan trains a 
man who is determined to get revenge. 

“Our Cartoon President: Season One 
with World Class Amenities”: Animated 
series looks at life inside the White House 
under Cartoon President Donald Trump. 

“Charlie Steel”: Private investigator infil¬ 
trates a gang to save a kidnapped girl. 

“Mars: Season 2”: The National Geo¬ 
graphic series blends a fictional story of the 
first travelers to Mars and interviews with 
noted scientists and experts. 

“The House with a Clock in Its Walls”: 
Young boy who goes to live with his uncle 
ends up in a magical world. 

— Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 


How animation 
found a home 

Netflix, Amazon spark revival, 
spending heavily in quest 
for binge-worthy shows 

By Wendy Lee 

Los Angeles Times 

F or a decade, veteran TV executive Fred Seibert’s 
studio pitched the idea for an edgy animated story 
inspired by a 1989 Japanese video game. Called 
“Castlevania,” it featured scenes of demonic monsters 
attacking towns and devouring human flesh. 

Dozens of companies, including TV networks, passed on 
it. Undeterred, Seibert took the idea to Netflix, which eagerly 
scooped up the exclusive rights and released the show last year. 
“Castlevania” quickly became a hit. 

“Netflix really looked at it as an experiment,” said Seibe "t, a 
former executive of MTV and Hanna-Barbera Cartoons, j tt is 
that opportunity that technology has opened up that has m ide 
both creative people and platforms look at the world differ :ntly 
and therefore audiences get to look at things differently.” 

Seibert’s experience shows how Hollywood’s rising digi il 
powers are breathing new life into the animation industry 
Streaming networks are not only taking risks on animatec 
shows oriented toward adults, they are green-lighting a ho t of 
new cartoons for children — discovering that one of the b( it 
ways to keep parents paying their monthly subscriptions ii to 
get their kids hooked on shows exclusive to their platforms 



“Animation is a really core area,” said Melissa Cobb, 
vice president of kids and family content for Netflix. “We 
have a lot of viewers throughout the world who are really 
loving animation.” 

Streaming companies, led by Netflix and Amazon, are 
rapidly increasing their spending on animation content, 
according to estimates from venture capital firm Loup 
Ventures. This year, Netflix is expected to spend $1.1 bil¬ 
lion, 11 percent of its overall original content budget, on 
animation. Amazon is projected to spend $300 million this 
year, representing 10 percent of its budget, Loup Ventures 
said. By 2022, that investment will grow dramatically to 
nearly $5 billion for Netflix and $1.86 billion for Amazon 
Prime Video, the firm estimates. 

The spending has been a boon to the industry, creating 
new opportunities for artists and filmmakers alike. 

But the growing clout of streaming businesses in the 
animation arena poses a growing threat to traditional 
media companies that once dominated kids programming. 
Netflix and others are capitalizing on changes in consumer 
behavior as younger audiences bypass traditional cable TV 
— which has long supplied viewers for such kids networks 
as Disney Channel and Nickelodeon. Disney is preparing 
to launch its own streaming service that will provide a new 
platform for family-friendly shows, heating up the compe¬ 
tition for animated fare. 

“There’s no question that these streaming services are 
trying to win family [content],” said Eunice Shin, manag¬ 
ing director at consulting firm Manatt Digital. 

Cobb and other executives cite several reasons for the 
popularity of animation. Streaming programs can be 
viewed anytime and on any device, making it especially 
appealing to parents with young children. Some anima¬ 
tors have large fan bases on social media, providing them 
with ready-made audiences. And the shows have wide¬ 
spread appeal among viewers worldwide and can be easily 
dubbed in different languages. 

“There is so much potential viewership now domesti¬ 
cally and worldwide they will need content of all kinds, so 
it’s not just one type of content or one genre,” said Teresa 
Cheng, chair of USC’s John C. Hench Division of Anima¬ 
tion & Digital Arts. 

Unlike some adults who can cut their Netflix subscrip¬ 
tions after they binge a whole season of “House of Cards,” 
parents of young children have a harder time doing that 
with animated shows. 

Animated programs, in some cases, are the reason why 
families pay for subscriptions, said Michael Hirsh, CEO of 
Toronto-based animation business Wow Unlimited Media, 
which owns the studio that produces “Castlevania.” 

“Kids don’t want you canceling and un-canceling,” 

Hirsh said. Streaming services such as Netflix “discovered 
that kids programming was the sticky part of the pro¬ 
gramming that kept subscribers subscribing.” 

Netflix has led the push into kids’ fare, adding 21 
original animated series to its platform from January to 
October, with its catalog totaling 72 shows, according to 
data science firm Parrot Analytics. Amazon added four 
original animated shows, bringing its total to 15 during the 
same time period. Hulu says it has two original animated 
series on its platform. 

Netflix, headquartered in Los Gatos, Calif., also outspent 
its rivals in marketing dollars for animated shows last 
summer, spending more than $2 million primarily promot¬ 
ing its animated series “Disenchantment,” according to 
New York firm MediaRadar, which tracks ads. 

Netflix says nearly 60 percent of its subscribers con¬ 
sume kids and family content every month. Recently, 
Netflix announced six new original animated titles, includ¬ 
ing “My Father’s Dragon,” a 2-D animated feature film, 
and “Kid Cosmic,” an animated series produced by Craig 
McCracken, the creator of “The Powerpuff Girls.” Other 
recently announced projects include a stop-motion “Pinoc- 
chio” film by Academy Award-winning director Guillermo 
del Toro and Rajiv Chilaka’s “Mighty Little Bheem,” a 
show for preschoolers. 

The hunger for more animation has boosted production 
businesses like DreamWorks Animation, which signed a 
deal with Netflix in 2013 to provide more than 300 hours 
of programming. Since then, employment at the Glendale 
studio’s TV unit has surged to 800 employees in response 
to demand from Netflix and other companies. 

Meanwhile, Netflix’s archrival also has been aggres¬ 
sively building its animation pipeline. 

Amazon has launched kid-friendly shows based on popu¬ 
lar book or video game franchises, recently adding five 
new animated specials. 

“Castlevania” continues to draw a loyal following on 
Netflix, which recently granted the show a third season. 

“At the time, there wasn’t really anything like this out 
there,” said Larry Tanz, vice president of content acquisi¬ 
tion for Netflix. “It was a great opportunity to try some 
kind of new animation with a very unique look and style 
from a really strong creative team.” 
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Well-trained patient 

Small changes to daily routine prior to elective 
surgical procedures can reduce complications 


By Leslie Quander Wooldridge 

Special to The Washington Post 

T hese days, Americans train to get 
in shape for marathons, weddings 
and backpacking trips. So why 
not for surgery? Tens of millions 
of surgeries are scheduled each year in 
the United States, and each can result in 
complications such as shock, infection 
or pulmonary issues: A 2012 study citing 
hospital data from the American College 
of Surgeons on 551,510 general surgery 
patients found a complication rate of 
almost 17 percent. 

Providers at several hospitals believe 
better preparation could help patients 
awaiting elective surgeries — those 
planned in advance, such as hip replace¬ 
ments or cosmetic procedures, rather 
than done in an emergency — avoid those 
problems. They designed programs to 
help ensure that patients enter surgery in 
the best condition possible. 

A preoperative program at the Indiana 
University Health Center “dramatically 
reduced” hospital-acquired infections in 
surgical patients, according to research 
published in the October Annals of 
Surgery. A similar program developed at 
the University of Michigan “decreased 
hospital duration of stay, lowered costs of 
care, and was well accepted by patients,” 
read a study appearing in the June 2017 
issue of Surgery. 

“At the University of Michigan, we train 
every patient who has major inpatient 
surgery, at least abdominal and thoracic 
surgery. And the reason we do that is we 
feel strongly that it helps people to better 
weather the stressors of surgery,” says 
Michael Englesbe, a transplant surgeon 
who started the program. “The analogy 
that I usually use is that if you and I were 
going to run a [5K] race, you wouldn’t do 
it without preparing — you would pre¬ 
pare; you’d train. A two-hour operation is 
about as physiologically hard on a patient” 
as running that race. 


Like fitness-training programs, pre¬ 
paring for surgery includes physical and 
mental components. It is particularly 
important for older patients, patients who 
have “any component of frailty” (such 
as functional problems or difficulty with 
mobility), patients having major surgeries 
with extended hospital stays and patients 
with malnutrition, Englesbe says. 

Because older adults, especially those 
with chronic conditions, are at increased 
risk for surgical complications, Duke Uni¬ 
versity Hospital in North Carolina offers 
the Perioperative Optimization of Senior 
Health (POSH) program. Participants on 
average had shorter hospital stays, lower 
readmission rates and a greater likelihood 
of being discharged home, researchers 
wrote in the May issue of JAMA Surgery. 

One key to training is establishing 
start and stop dates, Englesbe says. For 
instance, Michigan patients usually train 
between two and six weeks until the day 
before surgery. He explains that about 
30 days before is a “bit of a sweet spot” 
because it allows for ample training time 
and high patient compliance. The Indiana 
program can be done in as few as six days, 
though the more time you have to prepare, 
“the better you will be,” says William A. 
Wooden, director of operative services at 
IU Health. 

“I think everyone should train for sur¬ 
gery,” Englesbe says, though if you have 
problems with falling, he advises consult¬ 


ing your physician about physical activity. 

Here are some other steps to consider 
and discuss with your surgeon even if your 
facility doesn’t offer a formal program. 

Prepare your mind 

Before agreeing to surgery, understand 
the procedure, benefits and risks, and 
what recovery will be like, among other 
key points. “Getting people prepared for 
surgical pain and the expectations around 
it can really help them have better pain 
care after the operation,” Englesbe says. 
And because stress and depression can be 
associated with surgical complications, 
patients can adopt relaxation techniques, 
such as prayer, meditation or guided im¬ 
agery, that they can use before and after 
surgery, according to Shelley R. McDon¬ 
ald, part of the research team and an 
assistant professor of internal medicine in 
the geriatrics division at Duke University 
Medical Center. 

Breathe and stop smoking 

Breathing exercises before surgery can 
help strengthen your lungs and protect 
against respiratory complications. Ask 
your doctor which exercises might work 
best for you. And if you smoke or use 
tobacco, quitting before surgery (even for 
just a few weeks) can help your recovery. 
“Oxygen is one of the most important 
things that you need to heal well,” Wooden 
says, noting that smoking impairs lung 


function and increases carbon monoxide 
in the blood, along with other harmful 
outcomes. “Giving yourself a smoking 
holiday, or, even better yet, [stopping] 
smoking for good, will dramatically 
improve your recovery from surgery 
and will also dramatically improve your 
health,” he says. Talk to your doctor if you 
need help to quit. 

Start moving 

“People really get shocked sometimes at 
how tired they are after surgery,” McDon¬ 
ald says. To help build your endurance, 
you can start a walking program at least 
two weeks before surgery, even if it’s for 
20 minutes a day. Strengthening your 
core, arms and legs also is helpful. “The 
number one thing that helps [patients] 
after surgery is getting up and out of bed,” 
McDonald says. So, exercising beforehand 
can give you a leg up (literally) after the 
procedure. 

Stay hydrated and eat well 

“If people are malnourished or dehy¬ 
drated, they have a greater chance of get¬ 
ting delirium,” McDonald says, referring 
to the post-surgical complication (more 
common among older adults) that can ini¬ 
tiate issues such as longer hospital stays. 
Make sure you’re drinking enough water 
and getting good nutrition, especially in 
the seven to 10 days before surgery, she 
says. Talk to your surgeon if you have 
questions, and ask what time before your 
surgery you should plan to stop eating and 
drinking. 

Another potential training benefit is the 
sense of control it can give a patient. Hugh 
Tenison, 68, of Richmond, Va., partici¬ 
pated in the POSH program before having 
back surgery in October and appreciated 
learning that there were steps he could 
take to improve his outcome. “All that in¬ 
formation caused me to feel empowered,” 
he says, adding that he feels stronger 
every day. 
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WEEKEND: FAMILY 



THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Seduced by twinkly 
ceramic tree decor 


Biting into the culture 

Kids going bonkers for viral song sensation ‘Baby Shark’ 



Courtesy of Jason Simms/AP 

Jason and Jillian Simms of Madison, Conn., dressed their then-8-month- 
old daughter Fionnuala in a shark costume for Halloween. The Simms said 
the “Baby Shark” song was one of the first things that Fionnuala directly 
expressed a preference for. 


By Leanne Italie 

Associated Press 

I n the wise words of James 
Corden, there comes along a 
song every so often that defines 
a generation. 

Doo doo doo doo doo doo. 

The late-night TV host, carpool 
karaoke king and father of three 
young children was referring 
specifically, and wryly, to “Baby 
Shark,” now the bloodthirstiest of 
earworms for some parents and 
meme lovers everywhere. 

Insert shark hands here. 

If you don’t know what I’m talk¬ 
ing about, you’ve been living inside 
a sea anemone since at least 2015. 
That’s when an educational content 
brand in South Korea, Pinkfong, 
released its first shark video, later 
breaking the internet with a version 
mixing animation and two adorable 
human kids dancing out the story of 
a shark family, K-pop style, earn¬ 
ing more than 2 billion views on 
YouTube. 

If you still don’t know what I’m 
talking about, you haven’t spent 
enough time at summer camp or 
around a campfire, where singalong 
versions of said story with said ges¬ 
tures, akin to an old nursery rhyme 
with the same theme, have rocked 
on for decades. 

Now, thanks to the #babyshark- 
challenge that has us all singing, 
doing our shark hands and sharing 
on social media, and thanks to piles 
of soft shark heads, toddler attire 
and other swag that includes singing 
plush toys and books, “Baby Shark” 
is a full-on craze, for bite-sized fans 
anyway. 

“Our toddler’s shark video addic¬ 
tion is a huge issue in our house¬ 
hold,” said Columbus, Ohio, mom 
Kitty French. “At first it was a cute 
melody. Now it’s an earworm that 
literally all of our parent friends 
understand.” 

Some parents of special needs 
kids think “Baby Shark” has not 
only entertained but helped their 
young ones. 

Holly Anderson is a Utah mother 
of four, including a 3-year-old son 
with autism and apraxia of speech. 
His autism therapist uses children’s 
songs on YouTube to motivate him 
to sit still and was the first to show 
him “Baby Shark.” 

“He’s overstimulated visually 
and usually won’t watch any shows 
on TV or the iPad,” Anderson said. 
“He has a very difficult time staying 
still, even for a moment, and usually 
spends his time running around in 


therapy. I’m honestly not sick of it 
yet since it’s one of the only ways to 
get him calm after a meltdown.” 

The one he likes the most is by 
Pinkfong, she said. The company 
has put up more than one version. 
Other parents said their kids prefer 
versions of baby, mama, papa, 
grandma and grandpa shark from 
a content provider called Super 
Simple. There are many, many 
other offerings to choose from and 
many, many more millions of views 
than the jackpot scored by Pinkfong 
for its dance version. 

Corden, host of “The Late Late 
Show with James Corden,” isn’t 
the only celebrity to take on baby 
shark madness. He enlisted Sophie 
Turner and Josh Groban to perform 
the song on air. Ellen DeGeneres 
put her spin on the song on her talk 
show as well and Simon Cowell’s 
4-year-old son popped up on the 
“X-Factor UK” as dancing cuteness 
ensued with singing kids accompa¬ 
nied by adults in shark suits for the 
opening of the finale this year. 

Bob Cunningham, an educator 
and senior adviser for the non¬ 
profit consortium Understood.org, 
which supports parents of kids with 
learning and attention issues, sees 
several benefits to “Baby Shark.” 

“The song has a catchy rhythm 
and it uses silly sounds as well as 


colorful and cute animation,” he 
said. “Also, both the music and the 
animation are predictable, with 
repeated words, phrases, colors and 
movements.” 

The combinations can capture 
and sustain attention even in 
children where attention isn’t a 
strength, Cunningham said. The 
song and video also engage most 
of the senses simultaneously and 
combine language with music and 
movement, which can appeal to 
kids who struggle with any of those 
things when they are presented in 
isolation. For example, the move¬ 
ment can support less developed 
language and the music can offer 
support when movements are dif¬ 
ficult, he said. 

Clearly, other kid content can do 
the same, but “Baby Shark” ruled 
at Jason Simms’ house, at least for 
a time. 

Simms, who lives in Deep River, 
Conn., said his daughter Fionnuala 
first heard the song when she was 8 
months old. 

“It was one of the first things in 
life she directly expressed a prefer¬ 
ence for, so that’s why we picked 
it for her Halloween costume,” 
he said. “At the end of the Super 
Simple version, it says ‘bye bye 
sharks’ and that became how we say 
bye in our family.” 


you didn’t buy another ceramic Christmas 
\/ tree, did you?” said my husband, Francis, 
f holding the box the mailman had left. 
i^L. “Never you mind!” I said, grabbing the 
package with excitement. 

“How many do you have now... fifteen? Twenty?” he 
accused, while I sliced through the packaging tape with 
scissors, energized by the prospect of the box’s contents. 

“I got this one cheap on eBay, just wait ’til you see it. 

It’s adorable! Besides, they’re really valuable now,” I said, 
citing a recent Today.com story about vintage ceramic 
Christmas trees were worth $80 and $650 each. 

“Oh, so I guess we don’t need a retirement plan now 
that we have these trees all over our house,” Francis said, 
with a sarcastic grin. It was true — I had one in each 
bedroom, one in the upstairs hall, one in each bathroom, 
two in the foyer, three in the family room, five in the din¬ 
ing room and two in the kitchen. And that didn’t include 
the one I took over to my son’s apartment, and the four 
stored down in the basement until I find spots for them. 
That’s 24. “Yikes, maybe I do have a problem,” I thought. 

It all started in my childhood. So, of course, I blame my 
mother. 

I remember snowy Pennsylvania Christmases in the 
1970s, when my family would visit their best friends, the 
Crusans, who lived outside of our small town. The Cru- 
sans’ house was cozy, like something out of a Christmas 
carol, over the river and through the woods. 

As my father drove down the Crusans’ long driveway, I 
could see it in the front window — a big ceramic Christ¬ 
mas tree that Mrs. Crusan had made herself, radiating 
with brightly colored lights. To me, it was magnificent, 
and I couldn’t wait to see it up close. 

Much to my dismay, my family never had a ceramic 
Christmas tree. My mother was a purist when it came to 
the arts. Although she was a talented classical pianist, 
studio artist and had hand-spun a few tasteful pieces of 
pottery herself, she had no interest in crafty ceramics 
that involved garish glazes and plastic pegs. 

“They’re tacky,” my mom once said, so I never told her 
that I thought they were beautiful. 

At the Crusans’, we piled out of the car carrying 
presents and food to share, and tromped through the 
snow to the back kitchen door. Inside, we stomped our 
boots, taking in scents of garlic, nutmeg and a crackling 
fire. Beyond the kitchen was the living room, where the 
ceramic Christmas tree glowed in the front window. 

I was a chubby kid, so you’d think my first stop would 
have been the cookie platter. But so captivated was I by 
the glow of Mrs. Crusan’s ceramic tree, I passed by the 
spritzes, thumbprints, pizzelles and gingersnaps without 
so much as a whiff. 

With my face inches from the bewitching tree, I took in 
all its splendor. The glossy glaze reflected pure, saturated 
cobalt blue, emerald green, golden yellow, ruby red and 
hot magenta. It was an irresistible feast for my ceramic- 
tree-deprived eyes, and represented all that was wonder¬ 
ful about Christmas. 

Twenty years later, while stationed in Virginia, my 
mother came to visit us for the holidays, bringing a huge 
box which she insisted I open early. I peeled away lay¬ 
ers of newspaper to reveal a beautiful vintage ceramic 
Christmas tree. 

“You always loved them, and now you’ll have one of 
your own,” she said with a smile. Finally, I could go 
public. Soon, one tree became two, but the second one got 
smashed during our move to Germany, so I bought three 
more on eBay to replace it. As the years went by, I trolled 
garage sales and vintage shops and found more, paying 
between $4.99 and $39.99. 

Although friends and family have poked fun at my fe¬ 
tish, children visiting our house during the holidays have 
been captivated just like I was in my youth. 

“I’m sorry for buying so many,” I said to Francis, “but I 
just love them.” 

“It’s okay, Hon,” Francis whispered, “I actually love 
them too.” 


Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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ACROSS 

I Early wake-up time 
7 Title for Iran’s 

Ruhollah Khomeini 

II Herbert of 

old “Pink 
Panther” films 
14 Penultimate tourney 
round 

19 “Doesn’t 

matter to me” 

20 Not yet completed 

21 _moment 

22 Sash go-with 

23 Ancient capital 

of Laconia 

24 Brew 

25 Letters before single, 

double 
or triple 

26 Lace tip 

27 Casting doubt on 

30 Lake Volta’s land 

31 The best, informally 

32 Radio/TV character 

played in film by 
Michael Horse 
(1981) and Johnny 
Depp (2013) 

33 Like some ruins in the 

Western Hemisphere 

35 Lookalike 

36 8.5” x 11”: Abbr. 

37 Scare quote? 

38 Words of resignation 
40 Topic concerned 

with hacking and 
software rights 
42 Put on a few layers 
44 Three-star 
mil. rank 


45 Pope who supported 
the House of Borgia 
47 Diminishing returns? 
50 They’re between 
shoulders 

54 Word with 

55 Rowdy do w 

56 Not abstaining 

57 Much sales 

58 “No bid” 

60 An end to depend 

62 Head honcho 

63 “Resume 

speed,” musically 

64 Emailing option 

65 Riddle¬ 

ending query 
67 Toward the stem 

69 Its first letter stands 

for “India” 

70 Certain tenant 

72 Lex, e.g., inN.Y.C. 

74 Misfortunes 

75 Going for broke 

77 Sides in Risk 

78 Bette Midler’s 

“Divine” nickname 
80 Tense periods, 
for short 

82 Archer of film 

83 Dangerous 

environment 

84 Easy-to- 

swallow pill 

85 Food item cracked 

open before eating 
87 Prized duck 
89 It comes after 
II Chronicles 
91 “Today was 
just brutal!” 

94 Coiner of the term 
“Oedipus complex” 

96/ 


97 Thickheaded 

100 Words of denial 

101 Lost 

103 All-nighter aid 

105 Sets of 
plotted points 

106 Shade of pink 
108 Immediately ... or 

where this puzzle’s 
five shaded squares 
appear? 

11 Floor 
112Japanese 

symbol of luck 

113 Largo or lento 

114 Swimming 

115 Notable schemer 

116 Some dash lengths 

117 Rock stars are 
frequently on this 

118 Come out 

119 Standard parts 
of combo meals 

120 “I’m good, thanks” 

121 E-tail site 
since 2005 

122 King’s speech? 

DOWN 

1 Kind of year 

2 Collision 

3 Calf raised 

for its meat 

4 Gloucester and Kent in 

“King Lear” 

5 Certain bubbly, 

informally 

6 Final work 

ofWilla Cather’s 
“Prairie Trilogy” 

7 Tennis commentator’s 

cry 

8 Pohce officer who’s 

not necessarily 
on horseback 


9 “Play next” command 

onamusicapp 

10 Shade of green 

11 Cowboy’s rope 

12 “Here we 

go again ..." 

13 Followers 

of openers 

14 By oneself, in a way 

15 It’s played for half a 

beat in 4/4 time 

16 Country whose name 

consists of three 
consecutive state 
postal abbreviations 

17 Peaceful 

18 _spawn (hellions) 

28 “Ooh, let’s do that!” 

29 “Eww, 

that’s enough!” 

34 MetLife 

Stadium team, on 
scoreboards 
37 Clear and set, 
as tables 
39 Scanned IDs 

41 Italian pistol 

42 Gets to 

43 One who 

cracks the whip? 

44 Plastic construction 

45 Serving in a 

red-and-white 
striped box 

46 Totally out 

48 Juice brand 

49 Longtime N.B.A. on 

TNT analyst 

51 Who wrote “Some 

people talk to 
animals. Not 
many listen, though. 
That’s 

the problem.” 

52 Action of a ladle 


53 “Miss_” (2016 

political thriller) 

54 Some fall births 

57 Heroes of the Battle of 
Britain, for short 
59 Babe 
61 Mannerly 
66 Freelancers’ 
units: Abbr. 

68 Colorful treat that 
resembles a rocket 


71 All-Star Mets catcher 
of the 1990s-2000s 

73 Comer PC key 

74 Tow destination 
76 Scat snippet 

79 “Quien_?” 

81 Sanctuaries 
84 Be conned 
86 [Shiver] 

88 With 93-Down, half of 
a double helix 


90 Skunklike, say 

91 Like TV but 

not radio? 

92 “Old MacDonald” 

farm sounds 

93 See 88-Down 

94 Purchase at an 

African market 

95 “Yay, team!” 

97 Cause damage 

98 Volunteer’s 

declaration 


99 Snowball fighter’s 
protection 

102 Botanical opening 

104 Marriage money 

105 “Ciao!” 

107 Gifts that one 
usually bows 
when receiving 

109 Certain direccion 

110 What stars have 


GUNST0N STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 



Stars*^Stripes. 15 YEARS IN AFGHANISTAN 




The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 


Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 
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FACES 


Dushku details 
harassment on 
CBS set of ‘Bull’ 

By Kate Feldman 

New York Daily News 

Michael Weatherly’s so-called 
jokes about threesomes and rape 
weren’t actually jokes, wrote 
co-star Eliza Dushku in a new 
op-ed. 

The 37-year-old 
appeared in just 
three episodes 
of “Bull” despite 
plans for a multi¬ 
season arc, claims 
Weatherly began 
harassing her 
almost immedi¬ 
ately after joining 
the cast, detail¬ 
ing name-calling, 
comments about 
a threesome and 
offers to take 
her to his “rape 
van, filled with 
all sorts of lubri¬ 
cants and long 
phallic things.” 

“For weeks, 

Weatherly was recorded making 
sexual comments, and was re¬ 
corded mimicking penis jousting 
with a male costar, this directly 
on the heels of the ‘threesome’ 
proposal, and another time refer¬ 
ring to me repeatedly as ‘legs,’” 
Dushku wrote for the Boston 
Globe. 

“He regularly commented on 
my ‘ravishing’ beauty, following 
up with audible groans, oohing 
and aahing. As the tapes show, 
he liked to boast about his sperm 
and vasectomy reversals (‘I want 
you to know, Eliza, I have power¬ 
ful swimmers’).” 

Dushku also claims that the 50- 
year-old actor would repeatedly 
mock previous on-set harassment 
training and joked about getting a 
“yellow card.” 

He also allegedly invoked his 
friendship with former CBS CEO 
Les Moonves, who has since been 
ousted for decades of sexual 
misconduct. 

Eventually she confronted 
Weatherly about his harassment, 
which she called “the most cruel, 
most aggressive humiliations I 
have ever experienced.” 

“In explaining his bad behav¬ 
ior, Weatherly, who plays Dr. Bull, 
claimed I didn’t get his attempt at 
humor. That’s how a perpetrator 
rationalizes when he is caught,” 
Dushku wrote. 

Forty minutes later, he al¬ 
legedly texted CBS Television 
President David Stapf and got her 
fired. 

Weatherly apologized in a 
statement to the New York Times, 
which broke news of the settle¬ 
ment last week, but denied that he 
had anything to do with Dushku’s 
firing. 

“During the course of tap¬ 
ing our show, I made some 
jokes mocking some lines in the 
script,” he said. “When Eliza told 
me that she wasn’t comfortable 
with my language and attempt 
at humor, I was mortified to have 
offended her and immediately 
apologized.” 

Dushku and CBS settled in 
January for $9.5 million. 


actress, who 



Weatherly 



Cena hitting his Hollywood stride with ‘Bumblebee’ 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

J ohn Cena doesn’t believe in ego. How could 
he when he’s used to tens of thousands of 
WWE fans chanting “John Cena sucks” 
every time he walks out to the ring? 

It’s a philosophy that’s helped him survive both 
the demands of professional wrestling, where he 
was never supposed to be a success, and now Hol¬ 
lywood, where he’s made a miraculous comeback 
from some terrible films in the earlier 2000s. In 
the past three years, Cena has become a reliable 
highlight of whatever project he’s in, whether as 
a boyfriend who bares it all in “Trainwreck,” 
as an overprotective father to a teenager in this 
year’s “Blockers,” or even as a military man with 
some great one-liners in a big budget Transform¬ 
ers movie like “Bumblebee,” now in AAFES and 
stateside theaters. 

“I’m not afraid to fall on my face, I’m not afraid 
to look ridiculous,” Cena said. “My ego lies with 
the moviegoer... I want to entertain folks. I want 
to make people happy.” 

And Cena is finally achieving that goal after a 
rocky start. Up until a few years ago, Cena’s Rot¬ 
ten Tomatoes scores for forgettable and generic 
action pics like “12 Rounds,” “The Marine” and 
“Legendary” barely broke 30 percent. But ever 
the athlete, he didn’t crumble under the weight 
of negative reviews, he learned from it. 

“My heart wasn’t in them. I wanted to be some¬ 
where else. I did those movies because it was 
good for a business model,” Cena said. “What I 
learned from that is do what you love.” 

And he got his chance with the 2015 Amy 
Schumer relationship comedy “Trainwreck,” 
which, following a divorce, he found he “totally 
related to.” That breakout role as the sort-of boy¬ 
friend of Schumer’s character put him on the 
map as not only novelty casting, but a veritable 
talent as well, leading to roles in “Sisters,” “Dad¬ 
dy’s Home 2” and “Blockers.” And now there’s 
“Bumblebee,” his biggest and, at 97 percent on 
Rotten Tomatoes, highest-rated movie yet. 

Cena wasn’t looking for a franchise, or even 
an action film, when the script for “Bumblebee” 
came across his desk. He didn’t even care much 
about Transformers. But then he read it and 
found a sweet story about a misfit teenage girl 
(played by Hailee Steinfeld) and a robot that was 
more E.T. than Michael Bay, and decided it was 
something he wanted to do. 

“I was like, ‘I’ll be Bumblebee’s spare tire; 
I don’t even care,”’ Cena said. “I wanted to do 



Paramount Pictures/AP 


John Cena plays Agent Bums, a military man 
with a sense of humor, in “Bumblebee.” 

something in the movie.” 

He and director Travis Knight settled on Agent 
Burns, who might have the dressings of a cartoon 
villain, but also has some surprises — and humor 
— up his sleeve. Steinfeld marveled at how pre¬ 
pared Cena was every day and his “infectious 
energy.” 

In all of his films, Cena considers himself at 
the service of the story and the director. 

“I became successful in WWE by always learn¬ 
ing and evolving. I believe that the people around 
me are smarter than me,” he said. “Same thing 
in movies. I never watch playback. I never give 
feedback. I take feedback.” 

It’s something of a director’s dream to have 
someone so open to constructive criticism. 

“I love him. He is so coachable. He would do 
anything I asked him. And I’m saying anything,” 
said “Blockers” director Kay Cannon. “If there 
was a time where he felt like he didn’t give what 
I wanted, he would text or call or check in and 
apologize, like, ‘I’m so sorry, I’ll do better next 
time.’ He’s very much an athlete.” 

His biggest learning curve in films thus far has 
been adapting to performing without an immedi¬ 
ate audience of thousands in front of him. 

“I just started telling directors, ‘Hey, don’t be 
afraid to tell me to turn it down. You’re going 
to have to do that because of the world I come 
from,”’ he said. “Tell me I suck and tell me what 
you need.” It’s not uncommon, he said, for a di¬ 
rector to come from behind the monitor and say, 
“You’re at a 10; I need you to be at a 1.” 

“I’m humble and vulnerable enough to say I’m 
still learning,” Cena said. 


Crenshaw reaches out 
to Davidson of ‘SNL’ 
after Instagram post 

More than a month after “Sat¬ 
urday Night Live” star Pete Da¬ 
vidson mocked wounded war 
veteran and Texas Rep.-elect 
Dan Crenshaw, the stand-up co¬ 
median posted a grim message 
on social media. 

And Crenshaw called to check 
on him. 

Davidson wrote on Instagram 
Dec. 15 that “i re¬ 
ally don’t want to 
be on this earth 
anymore. i’m 
doing my best 
to stay here for 
you but i actually 
don’t know how 
much longer i can 
last, all i’ve ever 
tried to do was 
help people, just 
remember i told 
you so,” then de¬ 
leted his account. 

The two made 
national head¬ 
lines last month 
after Davidson, 
during an “SNL” 
segment, mocked 
the former Navy SEAL for wear¬ 
ing an eye patch, drawing wide¬ 
spread backlash and prompting a 
rare apology on the air. 

Crenshaw told NBC affili¬ 
ate KPRC that on Sunday, after 
hearing about the comedian’s 
alarming post on social media, he 
picked up the phone. 

“It was pretty devastating,” 
Crenshaw said. “You don’t want 
to see somebody in that kind of 
position to the point where they’re 
actually putting out a cry for help 
on social media. That’s not a good 
place to be in. 

“We don’t go back very far. 
We’re not good friends. But I 
think he appreciated hearing 
from me,” Crenshaw told KPRC. 
“What I told him was this: Every¬ 
body has a purpose in this world. 
God put you here for a reason. 
It’s your job to find that purpose 
— and you should live that way.” 

It’s not certain whether David¬ 
son’s remarks were related to the 
recent controversy. 

NBC declined to comment. 

Crenshaw lost his right eye in 
a 2012 bomb blast in Afghanistan 
during his third combat tour. 

In the past year, Davidson has 
talked openly about his mental 
health, saying that he has been di¬ 
agnosed with borderline person¬ 
ality disorder. Earlier this month, 
he wrote on Instagram that he had 
been “getting online bullied and 
in public by people for 9 months” 
and that he was “trying to under¬ 
stand how when something hap¬ 
pens to a guy the entire world just 
trashes him without any facts or 
frame of reference.” 

Crenshaw told KPRC that 
when he talked to Davidson over 
the weekend, he told him, “Know 
that you have value and that you 
do more good than you realize for 
people.” 

“Especially a guy like that,” 
Crenshaw added. “He makes peo¬ 
ple laugh. Sometimes he makes 
people mad — but he makes peo¬ 
ple laugh a lot. And that’s what 
we talked about. It was a good 
conversation.” 

— Lindsey Bever 
The Washington Post 



Crenshaw 
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OPINION _ 

Trump undermines his team on Syria 


By Josh Rogin 

The Washington Post 

O n Monday, the U.S. special rep¬ 
resentative for Syria engage¬ 
ment publicly pledged that the 
U.S. commitment to Syria would 
not waver. The very next day, President 
Donald Trump reportedly decided to rap¬ 
idly withdraw all U.S. troops there. Trump 
appears to be discarding his entire Syria 
and Iran strategy at a single stroke, giving 
up any and all U.S. influence in the region 
— and disregarding the advice of his top 
national security officials. 

If he follows through, Trump’s decision 
will have devastating and dangerous con¬ 
sequences for the United States, the region 
and the Syrian people. 

Trump seemed to confirm over Twit¬ 
ter on Wednesday reports that he has in¬ 
structed the Pentagon to plan for the rapid 
withdrawal of some 2,000 U.S. forces from 
Syria’s northeast, which was recently lib¬ 
erated from Islamic State rule. 

“We have defeated ISIS in Syria, my only 
reason for being there during the Trump 
Presidency,” he tweeted. A National Secu¬ 
rity Council spokesman didn’t respond to 
requests for clarification. 

As with most Trump policy decisions, 
there’s plenty of confusion and miscommu- 
nication, and the details are still unclear. 
But there’s no doubt that as of Monday, 
James Jeffrey, the U.S. special representa¬ 
tive for Syria engagement, was advertising 
a diametrically opposed strategy. In a pre¬ 
sentation at the Atlantic Council in Wash¬ 
ington, Jeffrey said the U.S. would stay in 
Syria until three goals are met: ensuring 
the lasting defeat of ISIS, rolling back Ira¬ 
nian influence and achieving a political so¬ 
lution to the crisis. 

“The strategy is to use these various le¬ 
vers, the lever of all these military forces 
running around ... the fact that much of 
the territory and many of the more valu¬ 
able resources such as oil and gas are not 
in the hands of the regime,” to prevent 
the Assad regime, Russia and Iran from 


achieving total victory on their own terms, 
Jeffrey said. 

Jeffrey said the U.N.-led political pro¬ 
cess was “very close to a potential break¬ 
through or a breakdown this week.” He 
scoffed at the idea that all Syrian President 
Bashar Assad has to do is wait for the U.S. 
to throw up its hands and go home. “I think 
if that’s his strategy, he’s going to have to 
wait a very long time,” Jeffrey said. 

Jeffrey didn’t seem aware that Trump 
was about to announce a complete rever¬ 
sal of the decision he made in September 
to keep U.S. troops in Syria until the three 
stated goals were achieved. “The new poli¬ 
cy is we’re no longer pulling out by the end 
of the year,” Jeffrey said at the time. “That 
means we are not in a hurry.... I am confi¬ 
dent the president is on board with this.” 

Apparently not. Trump is now contra¬ 
dicting what all of his other top national 
security officials have been telling the 
world for months. Defense Secretary Jim 
Mattis said in August that U.S. troops 
would stay until progress was made on the 
political track. National security adviser 
John Bolton said in September: “We’re not 
going to leave as long as Iranian troops are 
outside Iranian borders and that includes 
Iranian proxies and militias.” 

Secretary of State Mike Pompeo said in 
an October speech that the goal of defeat¬ 
ing ISIS was “now joined by two other mu¬ 
tually reinforcing objectives”: a peaceful 
resolution to the conflict and “the removal 
of all Iranian and Iranian-backed forces 
from Syria.” Joint Chiefs of Staff Chair¬ 
man Gen. Joseph Dunford Jr. said earlier 
this month that the U.S. military still had 
“a long way to go” in its mission to train 
local forces in Syria to keep ISIS at bay. 

Rep. Adam Kinzinger, R-Ill., told me 
Wednesday morning that Trump is repeat¬ 
ing the same mistake President Barack 
Obama made in Iraq — withdrawing and 
leaving a vacuum that ISIS and other ex¬ 
tremists are sure to fill. 

There’s also no clarity on whether this 
also means that the U.S. will abandon its 
military base at Tanf, where a few hundred 


U.S. troops are working with local Sunni 
Arab partner forces to hold a strategic lo¬ 
cation near the Syria-Iraq border. Bolton 
personally lobbied Trump not to withdraw 
from Tanf this year. 

Trump is abandoning all of the partner 
forces the U.S. has been fighting with over 
the years. We’ve also spent billions of dol¬ 
lars building and supporting them. The 
mostly Kurdish Syrian Democratic Forc¬ 
es, which are in control of Raqqa, will have 
no choice but to cut a deal with the regime, 
returning Syria’s resource-rich northeast 
to Assad’s control. Local Arab forces will 
also be forced to switch sides to survive. 

“It’s a sad state of affairs when our key 
allies on the ground, who’ve shed blood 
and thousands of lives for our fight against 
ISIS, are to be well and truly abandoned,” 
said Charles Lister, senior fellow at the 
Middle East Institute. Lister said Trump 
might have struck some deal with Turkish 
President Recep Tayyip Erdogan regard¬ 
ing U.S. support for Kurdish forces during 
their phone call last Friday. 

The Trump administration theory (up 
until now) was that the Assad regime, Rus¬ 
sia and Iran will need the U.S. and the in¬ 
ternational community to help pay for the 
reconstruction of Syria, to help refugees 
return, thereby giving the West some le¬ 
verage. More likely, Assad and his partners 
have no desire for the return of millions of 
angry Syrians and no desire to economi¬ 
cally restore the areas that fought against 
him. His rule over the now-liberated parts 
of Syria will be cruel and deadly, causing 
more refugees, more extremism and more 
threats to our regional allies. 

U.S. policy in Syria has been flawed 
from the start, a mix of halfhearted en¬ 
gagement, wishful-thinking diplomacy and 
broken promises. But the U.S. withdrawal 
Trump is proposing will saddle him with 
the sad distinction of taking a bad policy 
and turning it into a strategic blunder that 
will come back to haunt us. 


Josh Rogin is a columnist for the Global Opinions 
section of The Washington Post. He writes about 
foreign policy and national security. 


Syria pullout will come back to haunt us 


By Victoria Nuland 

Special to The Washington Post 

W ith his decision to withdraw all 
U.S. forces from Syria, Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump hands a 
huge New Year’s gift to Presi¬ 
dent Bashar Assad, Islamic State, the 
Kremlin and Tehran. 

He also guarantees the reversal of U.S. 
military gains there and extinguishes any 
leverage Secretary of State Mike Pompeo 
and his special envoy for Syria, James Jef¬ 
frey, may have to drive a diplomatic settle¬ 
ment that meets the administration’s own 
goals of keeping ISIS and Iran out. 

Most important, Trump falls into the 
same trap that President Barack Obama 
did when he withdrew all U.S. forces from 
Iraq in 2011. Trump’s decision virtually 
ensures that security will disintegrate fur¬ 
ther, that ISIS and Iran will surge again, 
and that the United States will be com¬ 
pelled to come back into Syria at even 
greater military cost and in more adverse 
conditions than if we had stayed. 

Everything about this mercurial deci¬ 
sion imperils U.S. national interests as de¬ 
fined by Trump himself. First, ISIS is far 
from gone in Syria. Just six months ago, the 
Pentagon estimated that 20,000 to 30,000 
fighters remained active in Syria and Iraq. 
ISIS may no longer control vast swaths of 
Syrian territory, but its fighters are hiding 
in ungoverned pockets in the east and in 


the back alleys of Idlib. 

As soon as the U.S. withdraws, ISIS will 
make three moves. It will claim victory 
over the U.S. infidels, turbocharging a re¬ 
cruiting binge across the Middle East and 
South Asia. It will pour fresh fighters into 
eastern Syria. And it will come out of the 
shadows to retake territory across east¬ 
ern Syria from the U.S.-supported Syrian 
Democratic Forces (SDF). 

Iran will also flood the zone the U.S. is 
abandoning. Tehran has likely already 
given orders for some of the tens of thou¬ 
sands of Hezbollah militias it controls in 
western and southern Syria to turn east. 
Just three months ago, national secu¬ 
rity adviser John Bolton pledged the U.S. 
would stay in Syria until every Iranian 
fighter had been driven out. With one tweet 
Wednesday, the president has instead invit¬ 
ed Tehran to deepen its military, political 
and economic grip on this vital piece of the 
Middle East. In the process, Iran will also 
gain control of major oil fields in Deir al- 
Zour protected by U.S. forces and the SDF, 
allowing it to self-finance its land grab. 

Moscow is celebrating, too. After years 
of pretending to negotiate a diplomatic so¬ 
lution to the Syria crisis with Washington, 
Russian President Vladimir Putin can ig¬ 
nore the entreaties of Trump’s envoys be¬ 
cause the U.S. will have no military skin in 
the game to back its diplomacy. The Krem¬ 
lin will proceed as it has long planned, 
consolidating control over the rest of Syria 


for Assad until 2021 and then rigging an 
election for a new figurehead. Moscow will 
broaden its tacit support for the Iranian- 
backed militias that serve as de facto local 
police forces in western Syria. Maybe it 
will allow Tehran to split the spoils from 
the Deir al-Zour oil fields; maybe all that 
cash will go back to Moscow. 

Of course, both ISIS and the beleaguered 
SDF will fight for that territory, too, setting 
off another cycle of bloodshed and Iranian 
weapons shipments into Syria. That, in 
turn, will draw Israel’s concern and ki¬ 
netic response. Moscow will then paint 
itself as the only power capable of cutting 
strategic deals with Israel, Jordon, Turkey 
and others. In the process, Putin will have 
achieved his dream of restoring post-So¬ 
viet hegemony in the heart of the Middle 
East — at least until ISIS surges back. 

A few thousand tweets ago, Trump criti¬ 
cized his predecessor for leaving Iraq to 
ISIS in 2011, then having to return in force 
in 2014. The U.S. currently has 5,200 troops 
deployed to Iraq and spends $13.6 million- 
per-day on military operations there. By 
that measure, the president should consid¬ 
er our 2,000 troops in Syria a bargain, an 
insurance policy and vital leverage against 
far worse outcomes for us, for Syria and for 
the global balance of power. 

Victoria Nuland is the chief executive of the 
Center for a New American Security and a former 
assistant secretary of state for European and 
Eurasian affairs. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Flynn and Trump Foundation 
shut down on same day 
The New York Times 

A bit of common sense and common de¬ 
cency intruded on Tuesday into the crazy 
world of President Donald Trump. 

In New York, the state attorney general 
announced that the president had agreed 
that the “charity” he used as a piggy bank 
has no reason to exist. 

In Washington, a federal judge let a for¬ 
mer top presidential aide know that you 
can parrot political spin or you can tell 
the truth, but you can’t do both to someone 
who can send you to prison. 

Michael Flynn, Trump’s former national 
security adviser, appeared before Judge 
Emmet Sullivan to be sentenced to what 
he expected would be a term of probation, 
after pleading guilty to lying to federal in¬ 
vestigators about conversations with the 
Russian ambassador. The office of the spe¬ 
cial counsel, Robert Mueller, had earlier 
filed a memo that said it would be right for 
Flynn to avoid prison after his extensive 
cooperation in the investigation of Trump 
ties to Russian meddling in the 2016 presi¬ 
dential campaign and after. Then last 
week, in a memo about their client’s sen¬ 
tencing, Flynn’s lawyers implied that he 
had been tricked into lying and that the 
FBI acted improperly in interviewing him 
— points raised by pro-Trump commenta¬ 
tors elaborating on the president’s claims 
of being victimized by a witch hunt. 

Sullivan was having none of it. 

“I cannot recall an instance of a court 
ever accepting a guilty plea from someone 
who did not maintain he was guilty,” Judge 
Sullivan said, “and I do not intend to start 
today.” 

Chastened, Flynn told the judge that no¬ 
body tricked him, that he lied and that he 
knew he shouldn’t have. 

The judge was not upset only about 
Flynn’s sneaky prevarication. He said he 
felt “disgust” at Flynn’s offenses, that a 
retired three-star general would lie to the 
FBI “while on the physical premises of the 
White House,” and, acting as an unregis¬ 
tered agent of a foreign country, Turkey, 
while he was an adviser to Trump (to which 
he admitted but was not charged). 

Realizing that Sullivan was considering 
a term of up to six months in prison, Flynn 
accepted his offer to delay the sentencing 
for 90 days until he has completed his co¬ 
operation with the special counsel. 

Flynn should be grateful the judge of¬ 
fered him the chance to come clean. By 
contrast, the Donald J. Trump Foundation, 
a charity that provided no charity, quite 
properly received none from the New York 
attorney general’s office. Attorney General 
Barbara Underwood accused it of “a shock¬ 
ing pattern of illegality” that “amounted 
to the Trump Foundation functioning as 
little more than a checkbook to serve Mr. 
Trump’s business and political interests.” 

Whatever money that remains will be 
disbursed under the supervision of Under¬ 
wood’s office and the judge overseeing the 
continuing lawsuit her office filed in June, 
seeking $2.8 million in restitution and a 
ban on Trump and his three oldest chil¬ 
dren serving on the boards of other non¬ 
profit organizations. 

In a series of stories exposing the foun¬ 
dation’s true nature, The Washington Post 
found that its largest donation was to fix a 
fountain in front of the Plaza Hotel in Man¬ 
hattan, which Trump owned at the time, 
that its funds were used to buy a portrait 
of Trump, and that it illegally provided po¬ 



DANA VERKOUTEREN/via AP 


This sketch depicts President Donald Trump’s former national security adviser Michael 
Flynn, standing center, flanked by his lawyers, listening to U.S. District Judge Emmet 
Sullivan, right, as he addresses Flynn in federal court in Washington on Tuesday. 


litical donations and paid for personal legal 
settlements. 

All this comes just days after prosecu¬ 
tors announced that they believed that 
Trump had conspired with the owner of the 
National Enquirer and his fixer Michael 
Cohen to violate campaign finance laws 
by paying hush money to two women who 
said they had affairs with him. It’s also just 
been reported that prosecutors are inves¬ 
tigating spending by the Trump inaugural 
committee. The president still faces law¬ 
suits on the constitutionality of his enrich¬ 
ing himself while in office. Meanwhile, the 
special counsel’s inquiry may be expand¬ 
ing rather than winding down. 

It’s fitting that despite all his bluster and 
threats, a president who’s demonstrated 
such contempt for the rule of law is finding 
it so formidable. 

Affordable Care Act can still 
hurt GOP’s political goals 
The Wall Street Journal 

No one opposes “Obamacare” more than 
we do, and Democrats are now confirm¬ 
ing that it was designed as a way-station 
to government-run health care. But a fed¬ 
eral judge’s ruling that the law is uncon¬ 
stitutional is likely to be overturned on 
appeal and may boomerang politically on 
Republicans. 

Judge Reed O’Connor ruled for some 20 
state plaintiffs that the Affordable Care 
Act’s individual mandate is no longer legal 
because Republicans repealed its financial 
penalty as part of the 2017 tax reform. Re¬ 
call that Chief Justice John Roberts joined 
four justices to say Obamacare’s mandate 
was illegal as a command to individuals 
to buy insurance under the Commerce 
Clause. “The Framers gave Congress the 
power to regulate commerce, not to compel 
it,” he wrote. 

Yet the chief famously salvaged Obam¬ 
acare by unilaterally rewriting the man¬ 
date to be a “tax” that was within Congress’ 
power. Never mind that Democrats had ex¬ 
pressly said the penalty was not a tax. Ma¬ 
jority Leader Roberts declared it to be so. 

Enter Texas Attorney General Ken Pax¬ 
ton, who argues in Texas v. U.S. that since 
Congress has repealed the mandate, the tax 
is no longer a tax, and Obamacare is thus 
illegal. O’Connor agreed with that logic, 
and he went further in ruling that since 
Congress said the mandate is crucial to the 
structure of Obamacare, all of Obamacare 
must fall along with the mandate. 

We’ll admit to a certain satisfaction in 
seeing the chief justice hoist on his own 
logic. But his ruling in NFIB v. Sebelius 
was in 2012 and there is more at issue legal¬ 
ly now than the “tax” issue in that opinion. 
One legal complication is that Congress in 
2017 repealed the financial part of the in¬ 


dividual mandate, not the structure of the 
mandate itself. Republicans used budget 
rules to pass tax reform so they couldn’t 
repeal the mandate’s express language. 

The Affordable Care Act has also been 
up and running since 2014, which means 
so-called reliance interests come into play 
when considering a precedent. Millions of 
people now rely on Obamacare’s subsidies 
and rules, which argues against judges re¬ 
pealing the law by fiat. 

O’Connor breezes past this like a lib¬ 
eral Ninth Circuit appeals judge handling 
a Donald Trump appeal. He’s right that 
Democrats claimed the individual man¬ 
date was essential to the Affordable Care 
Act. But when Congress killed the finan¬ 
cial penalty in 2017 it left the rest of Obam¬ 
acare intact. When judging congressional 
intent, a judge must account for the amend¬ 
ing Congress as well as the original Con¬ 
gress. In any case, the Supreme Court’s 
“severability” doctrine calls for restraint 
in declaring an entire law illegal merely 
because one part of it is. Our guess is that 
even the right-leaning Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals judges will overturn O’Connor 
on this point. 

As for the politics, Democrats claim to 
be alarmed by the ruling but the truth is 
they’re elated. They want to use it to fur¬ 
ther pound Republicans for denying health 
insurance for pre-existing conditions if the 
law is overturned. Democrats campaigned 
against Paxton’s lawsuit to gain House and 
Senate seats in November, and they will 
now press votes in Congress so they can 
compound the gains in 2020. 

Trump hailed the ruling in a tweet, but 
he has never understood the Affordable 
Care Act. His administration has done 
good work revising regulations to reduce 
health care costs and increase access, but 
the risk is that the lawsuit will cause Re¬ 
publicans in Congress to panic politically 
and strike a deal with Democrats that re¬ 
inforces Obamacare. This is what happens 
when conservatives fall into the liberal 
trap of thinking they can use the courts to 
achieve policy goals that need to be won in 
Congress. 

Despite Mulvaney’s campaign 
bluster, he can work for Trump 

The Orange County (Calif.) Register 

President Donald Trump has found a 
new chief of staff, albeit an interim one, in 
his director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, Mick Mulvaney. 

That of chief is a terribly important post, 
perhaps government’s most consequential 
aside from that of his boss. In theory, at 
least, the chief of staff is the gatekeeper for 
everything the president does, everyone he 
sees, everyone he talks to on the phone. 

Perhaps, though few would expect this 


to be the case, the arbiter of every time 
he sends out a tweet, and of what it should 
say. 

A Washington insider, a former congress¬ 
man, Mulvaney is in many ways ideal for 
the job. He wants it, badly, whereas others 
with similarly impressive resumes touted 
for the job have indicated a strong desire to 
spend more time with their families, from 
Vice President Mike Pence’s staff chief 
Nick Ayers, of Georgia, to former New Jer¬ 
sey Gov. Chris Christie. 

Mulvaney shares the conservative values 
currently espoused by the president and 
was a founder of the House Freedom Cau¬ 
cus in 2013, the group that always taunted 
the Republican leadership, opposing much 
government funding, including debt limit 
increases and budget agreements made 
with the Democrats. 

But he also, after Trump secured the 
Republican nomination in 2016, called the 
candidate “a terrible human being” who he 
only was voting for out of an even greater 
dislike of Hillary Clinton. 

It’s not as if other presidential allies of 
today haven’t said bad things about him in 
the past. On the campaign trail, Texas Sen. 
Ted Cruz called his rival “a narcissist at a 
level I don’t think this country’s ever seen,” 
for instance. But if you were the nation’s 
chief executive — or the CEO of a much 
smaller entity, for that matter — could you 
hire as your top aide and work with a per¬ 
son who had once dubbed you “terrible”? 

Or does this kind of talk come with the 
territory in politics, where many strange 
bedfellows are made because of having to 
run in elections against once and perhaps 
future allies? Should Trump indeed elevate 
this practical choice for staff chief to per¬ 
manent status immediately? 

If it survives courts, banning 
bump stocks a welcome step 
Los Angeles Times 

The Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Fire¬ 
arms and Explosives said Tuesday that it 
had finalized a rule reclassifying so-called 
bump stocks — the devices that can make 
a semiautomatic rifle fire nearly as quick¬ 
ly a fully automatic weapon — as machine 
guns, which makes it illegal to manufac¬ 
ture, sell or possess them. The agency said 
a year ago it had the authority to reclassify 
the devices, and President Donald Trump 
— in the wake of the Parkland, Fla., school 
shooting — directed the ATF to speed up 
the process. Tuesday’s announcement 
makes it official. 

This is a good step. Unfortunately, it’s all 
but certain to be challenged in the courts, 
and it’s on shaky legal ground because of 
the way the new rule evolved. The Obama 
administration determined that because 
bump stocks have “no automatically func¬ 
tioning mechanical parts and (perform) 
no automated mechanical functions when 
installed,” they did not fit the definition of 
a machine gun in federal law, which meant 
the ATF lacked the authority to regulate 
them. Tuesday’s announcement, by con¬ 
trast, hinges not on the technical specifica¬ 
tions, but on the functionality. In essence, 
if it fires like a machine gun, it’s a machine 
gun. Cue the lawyers. 

We hope the administration prevails in 
whatever challenges emerge, but the sure¬ 
fire way to resolve this would be for Con¬ 
gress to legislate bump stocks and related 
gadgets out of existence. 

A mass shooter in Las Vegas used bump 
stocks affixed to semiautomatic rifles to 
fire more than 1,000 rounds in a matter 
of minutes from a 32nd-floor suite of the 
Mandalay Bay Hotel into a crowd of some 
20,000 people, killing 58 concertgoers and 
injuring hundreds of others — as well as 
drawing attention to bump stocks and 
sparking outraged demands by many that 
the devices be banned. 

As welcome as this new rule is, it will do 
little to corral our national problem with 
gun violence. ... But it is progress. And the 
president deserves credit for sticking with 
his promise. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Lucy’s pal 
6 Family docs 
9 Skirt edge 

12 Purple shade 

13 A Gershwin 
brother 

14 Chopping tool 

15 Doctrine 

16 Neighbor of 
France 

18 Dirty 

20 Roundish ’do 

21 Lawyers’ org. 

23 Expert 

24 Spills the beans 

25 Poet Sandburg 
27 One with a halo 
29 Adage 
31 Battery ends 
35 Should, with “to” 

37 Roman emperor 

38 Enormous 
41 Gut-punch 

reaction 

43 Collar 

44 Teen’s woe 

45 Central courtyard 
47 Neighbor of 

Sweden 

49 44th president 

52 Service charge 

53 Big fuss 

54 Hardly hip 

12-21 CRYPTOQUIP 

G XMWVC ZWFAA IPHI 
FEQVMRFFA HI H 


55 Triage ctrs. 

56 Witch 

57 Alan of “Argo” 

DOWN 

1 911 responder 

2 — kwon do 

3 Neighbor of 
Austria 

4 Always 

5 Relent 

6 Arboreal ape 

7 Quarry 

8 Erie Canal mule 

9 Israeli port 

10 Outlying 
community 

11 Office notes 
17 Part of MPG 
19 North Carolina 

fort 

Answer to 


21 Rm. coolers 

22 Sheepish remark 
24 Stiller or Stein 
26 Toy-train maker 
28 Croc’s kin 

30 Fanatic 

32 Neighbor of 
Germany 

33 Mound stat 

34 Weep 

36 Ballpark snack 

38 Blunder 

39 Less friendly 

40 Queen — lace 
42 “Shrek” princess 

45 Forever — day 

46 Taxi alternative 
48 Satisfied sigh 

50 1501, in Roman 
numerals 

51 Writer Rand 
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I had myj flu Shot. 


/ s ' Ptet.W King Ft-atur 

BlZAKKO.COM 
Fadel«)k.doffi./ 2i zarroCovnidg. 

©2oiS glZARBj- 


AMGV - IGVVGTZ SMEQHTR HKF 
MJFCGFTI IM IPF QVMXFKA 
IPHI JF. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: HOPING TO BE 
RESCUED AT WEEK’S BEGINNING, THE DAMSEL 
KEPT CRYING “SUNDAY MY PRINCE WILL COME!” 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: C equals D 
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1 THINK V UNVE THKT 
CONDITION WHERE VOU 

GET DEPRESSED ER0N\ 

NOT ENOUGH UGHT. 

# # 

BUT 1 DON’T GET IT 
DURING THE DNRKEST 
MONTH OF THEVENR. 

1 THINK 

IT’S BECAUSE 

1 RUN. 

-1 

1 THINK IT’S BECAUSE "YOU 
RUN PA.ST THE LEWYS’ 
30,000 MEGAWKTT 
CHRISTMAS DISPLAY. 

* 

,"f A'"' 

n 



) 

? 









If you desire a personal 

£tyli£fc and cannot, afford 
one, one will te appointed 
to you Vy the eourt. 


Pist il Kin? FestursE 

BlZAKKO.COM 

F«aetook.<;om/ BiEarroComidg, 

<&2o is &IZAKfe> ' ' 


Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

I Metric measure 
6 Spanish girlfriend 

II Legislative group 
12 New 

14 Small pooch 

15 Reach, as 
new heights 

16 Buckeyes’ sch. 

17 Dealer’s foes 

19 Vagrant 

20 Favorites 

22 Hide-hair insert 

23 Round Table 
titles 

24 ’50s Ford 
26 Work yet to 

be done 
28 “Unh-unh” 

30 “-haw!” 

(rodeo cry) 

31 Selfish driver 
35 Lo-cal beers 

39 Flightless birds 

40 Sailor’s chart 

42 Ex-senator Sam 

43 That girl 

44 Inventor Nikola 

46 Vitamin stat 

47 Baseball’s 
Roberto 

49 Yule quaff 
51 Chew out 

12-22 CRYPTOQUIP 

GCN THM MEZHTZMHHMRZHSTXR 


52 Quiver contents 

53 Imposed a 
levy on 

54 Fixes socks 

DOWN 

1 Rented 

2 Enters, as data 

3 Wee bit 

4 Harrow rival 

5 Daughter of Lear 

6 “Beat it!” 

7 Cattle calls? 

8 Lupino of film 

9 Pet rodent 

10 Maestro 
Toscanini 

11 Skiing spot 
13Chinese-food 

request 


18 Filch 
21 Transmits 
23 Yarn unit 

25-di-dah 

27 Cartoon 
frame 

29 Hit one out 
of the park 

31 Detox center 

32 Brunch fare 

33 Dawn goddess 
34Tank filler 

36 Activate 

37 Funds 

38 Hose woes 
41 Implore 

44 London gallery 

45 Taj Mahal city 
48 Upper limit 

50 Spike’s warning 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: I WOULD GUESS THAT 
EMPLOYEES AT A SOIL-TILLING COMPANY ARE 
OBEDIENT TO THE PLOWERS THAT BE. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: E equals X 
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•Stars and Stripes* 


Friday, December 21,2018 



STARS^STRIPES. 

Check it out at: stripes.com/Vietnam50 


It reshaped us and our institutions, particularly the military, altering how 
we fight wars and when and why we choose to fight. 


Stars and Stripes is commemorating the Vietnam War at SO with articles and a 
special section each year to add context and understanding to the war. 


The Vietnam War changed America in profound ways still not understood 

50 years later. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX - Agreed to 
terms with C James McCann on a one- 
year contract. 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Agreed to 
terms with RHP Cody Anderson on a one- 
year contract. 

DETROIT TIGERS — Agreed to terms 
with RHPs Eduardo Paredes and Chris 
Smith and LHP Nick Ramirez on minor 
league contracts. 

HOUSTON ASTROS - Agreed to terms 
with OF Michael Brantley on a two-year 
contract. 

National League 

ARIZONA DIAMONDBACKS - Named 
Joe Garagiola Jr. special adviser to the 
president and CEO. 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS - Signed RHP 
Chris Dula to a minor league contract. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

SACRAMENTO KINGS - Assigned F 
Harry Giles to Stockton (NBAGL). Trans¬ 
ferred F Troy Williams to Stockton. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Released OL 
Justin Evans from the practice squad. 
Signed LB Pete Robertson and S Fish 
Smithson to the practice squad. Claimed 
WR Pharoh Cooper off waivers from the 

■ BUFFALO SABRES - Placed F Patrik 
Berglund on unconditional waivers for 
the purpose of terminating his contract. 

DENVER BRONCOS - PFaced CB Chris 
Harris Jr. on injured reserve. Signed CB 
Craig Mager. 

DETROIT LIONS - Placed RB Kerryon 
Johnson on injured reserve. Released G 
Salesi Uhatafe from the practice squad. 
Activated CB Jamal Agnew from injured 
reserve. Signed RB Justin Stockton to the 
practice squad. 

MIAMI DOLPHINS - Placed RB Frank 
Gore on injured reserve. Signed DT Ken¬ 
drick Norton. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Placed DB An¬ 
tonio Hamilton on injured reserve. Ac¬ 
tivated WR Cody Latimer from injured 
reserve. 

NEW YORK JETS - Placed OT Bran¬ 
don Shell on injured reserve. Claimed 
LB Emmanuel Lamur off waivers from 
Oakland. 

OAKLAND RAIDERS - Signed QB Na¬ 
than Peterman and LB Cayson Collins to 
the practice squad. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Signed 
DT Jeremiah Ledbetter from the practice 
squad and DEs Farrington Huguenin and 
Alec James to the practice squad. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Placed 
CB Danny Johnson on injured reserve. 
Signed DB Jeremy Reaves from the prac¬ 
tice squad and DB Jack Tocho to the 
practice squad. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

NHL — Fined St. Louis D Vince Dunn 
$1,942.20 for cross-checking Edmonton F 
Jujhar Khaira and suspended Khaira two 
games without pay, for cross-checking 

ARIZONA COYOTES - Assigned G 
Adin Hill and F Conor Garland to Tucson 
(AHL). 

DALLAS STARS - Reassigned D Joel 
Hanley to Texas (AHL). 

NEW YORK ISLANDERS - Recalled D 
Devon Toews from Bridgeport (AHL). 

TAMPA BAY LIGHTNING - Signed C 
Gabriel Fortier to a three-year, entry- 
level contract. 

HORSE RACING 

NTRA — Named Alicia Wincze-Hughes 
director of communications. 

OLYMPIC SPORTS 

U.S. ANTI-DOPING AGENCY - An¬ 
nounced American gymnast Laura Zeng 
has accepted a six-month suspension 
for an anti-doping rule violation. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 
" AXY - -- 


College football 


Bowl schedule 

Wednesday, Dec. 19 
Frisco (Texas) Bowl 
Ohio 27, San Diego State 0 
Thursday, Dec. 20 
Gasparilla Bowl 
At St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Marshall (8-4) vs. South Florida (7-5) 
Friday, Dec. 21 
Bahamas Bowl 
Nassau 

Toledo (7-5) vs. FIU (8-4) 

Famous Idaho Potato Bowl 
Boise 

Western Michigan (7-5) vs. BYU (6-6) 

Saturday, Dec. 22 
Birmingham (Ala.) Bowl 

Memphis (8-5) vs. Wake Forest (6-6) 

Armed Forces Bowl 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Houston (8-4) vs. Army (10-2) 

Dollar General Bowl 


Pro football 


Louisiana Tech (7-5) vs. Hawaii (8-5) 

Wednesday, Dec. 26 
SERVPRO First Responder Bowl 
Dallas 

Boston College (7-5) vs. Boise State 
(10-3) 

Quick Lane Bowl 
Detroit 

Minnesota (6-6) vs. Georgia Tech (7-5) 

Cheez-lt Bowl 
Phoenix 

California (7-5) vs. TCU (6-6) 

Thursday, Dec. 27 
Independence Bowl 
Shreveport, La. 

Temple (8-4) vs. Duke (7-5) 

Pinstripe Bowl 
Bronx, N.Y. 

Miami (7-5) vs. Wisconsin (7-5) 

Texas Bowl 
Houston 

Baylor (6-6) vs. Vanderbilt (6-6) 

Friday, Dec. 28 
Music City Bowl 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Purdue (6-6) vs. Auburn (7-5) 

Camping World Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

West Virginia (8-3) vs. Syracuse (9-3) 

Alamo Bowl 
San Antonio 

Iowa State (8-4) vs. Washington State 


College basketball 


Wednesday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

Delaware St. 73, Delaware 71 
Dominican (NY) 84, Felician 70 
Emory & Henry 69, Keystone 61 
Fairleigh Dickinson 83, St. Peter’s 74 
Georgian Court 80, Chestnut Hill 68 
Hofstra 71, Stony Brook 64 
Lafayette 95, Rosemont 54 
Marist 58, New Hampshire 49 
Penn St. 73, Duquesne 67 
Quinnipiac 87, Bethune-Cookman 63 
Seton Hall 90, Sacred Heart 76 
St. John’s 86, St. Francis Brooklyn 52 
Wilmington (Del.) 93, Holy Family 83 
Yeshiva 99, Moravian 94 
SOUTH 

Bellarmine 84, N. Michigan 75 
Belmont 80, W. Kentucky 74 
Cal Baptist 79, Southern U. 76 
Clayton St. 72, Lander 68 
FAU 76, Florida College 64 
Florida Gulf Coast 87, Keiser 85 
Florida St. 95, North Florida 81 
Gardner-Webb 106, Brevard 29 


Georgia St. 86, UNC Wilmington 71 
Grambling St. 69, SE Louisiana 68 
LeMoyne-Owen 80, Union (Tenn.) 73 
Lincoln Memorial 87, Kentucky Wes¬ 
leyan 67 

Loyola NO 97, Spring Hill 79 
Memphis 99, UALR89 
Miami 80, Houston Baptist 73 
Mississippi St. 98, Wofford 87 
NC State 78, Auburn 71 
North Georgia 65, Augusta 62 
Old Dominion 63, Richmond 54 
SC-Upstate 85, Truett McConnell 54 
South Alabama 79, Alabama A&M 67 
Tennessee 83, Samford 70 
Tusculum 91, Barton 87 
Virginia 69, South Carolina 52 
Virginia Tech 82, NC A&T 60 


A GALAXY — Re-signed M Chris Pon¬ 


tius. 

ORLANDO SC - Traded G Earl Edwards 
Jr. to D.C. United for a 2019 second-round 
draft pick. 

PHILADELPHIA UNION - Traded D 
Keegan Rosenberry to Colorado for gen¬ 
eral and targeted allocation money. 

COLLEGE 

CHATTANOOGA - Named Rusty 
Wright football coach. 

CLARKE — Named Marq Hicks men’s 
and women’s bowling coacn. 

MICHIGAN - LB Devin Bush will enter 
the NFL Draft. 

NEW MEXICO - Announced the con¬ 
tract of volleyball coach Jeff Nelson will 
not be renewed. 

NORTH CAROLINA - Signed men’s 
basketball coach Roy Williams to an 
eight-year contract extension through 
the 2027-28 season. 

YALE — Named Brendan Faherty wom¬ 
en’s soccer coach. 


(10-2) 

Saturday, Dec. 29 
Peach Bowl 
Atlanta 

Florida (9-3) vs. Michigan (10-2) 

Belk Bowl 
Charlotte, N.C. 

South Carolina (7-5) vs. Virginia (7-5) 

Arizona Bowl 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Arkansas State (8-4) vs. Nevada (7-5) 

Cotton Bowl Classic 
Arlington, Texas 

CFP Semifinal, Notre Dame (12-0) vs. 
Clemson (13-0) 

Orange Bowl 
Miami Gardens, Fla. 

CFP Semifinal, Oklahoma (12-1) vs. 
Alabama (13-0) 

Monday, Dec. 31 
Military Bowl 
Annapolis, Md. 

Cincinnati (10-2) vs. Virginia Tech (6-6) 

Sun Bowl 
El Paso, Texas 

Stanford (8-4) vs. Pittsburgh (7-6) 

Red box Bowl 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Michigan State (7-5) vs. Oregon (8-4) 

Liberty Bowl 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Missouri (8-4) vs. Oklahoma State (6-6) 

Holiday Bowl 
San Diego 


Northwestern (8-5) vs. Utah (9-4) 

Gator Bowl 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

NC State (9-3) vs. Texas A&M (8-4) 

Tuesday, Jan. 1 
Outback Bowl 
Tampa, Fla. 

Mississippi State (8-4) vs. Iowa (8-4) 

Citrus Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Kentucky (9-3) vs. Penn State (9-3) 

Fiesta Bowl 
Glendale, Ariz. 


Washington (10-3) vs. Ohio State (12-1) 

Sugar Bowl 
New Orleans 

Texas (9-4) vs. Georgia (11-2) 

Monday, Jan. 7 

College Football Championship 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Cotton Bowl winner vs. Orange Bowl 
winner 


Augustana (SD) 93, Peru St. 86 

Cent. Michigan 81, UMKC 72 

Cincinnati 93, UCLA 64 

Cleveland St. 82, Niagara 60 

Coe 86, Beloit 63 

Davenport 109, Goshen 52 

Dayton 85, W. Michigan 72 

DePaul 81, Incarnate Word 71 

Drake 76, Rider 58 

Grand Canyon 73, N. Iowa 62 

Hillsdale 84, Lourdes 74 

Illinois Tech 71, Concordia (Wis.) 61 

Indiana 86, Cent. Arkansas 53 

Kansas St. 55, Southern Miss. 51 

Lawrence 65, Wis. Lutheran 55 

Madonna 82, Grace Bible 81 

Michigan Tech 69, Winona St. 50 

Minn. St.-Moorhead 71, Northern St. 

(SD) 69 

Mount St. Joseph 63, Hope 62 
N. Dakota St. 90, Northland 43 
Omaha 85, UC Santa Barbara 74 
Saint Louis 74, NC Central 65 
Spring Arbor 72, Michigan-Dearborn 51 
Toledo 86, Cornell 70 
UC Irvine 52, E. Michigan 48 
Wichita St. 84, Oral Roberts 63 
SOUTHWEST 

Georgia Tech 69, Arkansas 65 
LSU-Alexandria 86, Philander Smith 79 
Lamar 80, Texas Southern 72 
Texas A&M 71, Valparaiso 49 


FAR WEST 

Arizona 61, Montana 42 
Fresno St. 95, California 73 
Loyola Marymount 70, Boise St. 69 
New Mexico St. 92, CS Northridge 57 
Saint Mary’s (Cal) 85, Bucknell 56 
San Francisco 76, N. Arizona 60 
UC Riverside 87, Life Pacific College 50 
Utah Valley 88, Idaho St. 77 
Washington St. 89, SlU-Edwardsville 73 

Wednesday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

Georgian Court 88, Chestnut Hill 73 
Holy Cross 61, Manhattan 53 
Monmouth (NJ) 68, Navy 67 
New Rochelle 83, Yeshiva 66 
Princeton 83, St. Francis Brooklyn 64 
Providence 66, Pepperdine 47 
Quinnipiac 65, Richmond 48 
S. Connecticut 96, Concordia (NY) 48 
St. Francis (Pa.) 89, Morehead St. 83 
St. Rose 61, Dist. of Columbia 54 
Wilmington (Del.) 65, Holy Family 49 
SOUTH 

Coll, of Charleston 79, Charleston 
Southern 52 

Indiana-East 80, Kentucky Wesleyan 33 
Lander 88, Clayton St. 83 
Marian (Ind.) 75, Pikeville 69 
North Georgia 63, Augusta 56 
St. Thomas (Fla.) 67, Doane 56 
Transylvania 82, Spalding 56 
Wofford 106, Brevard 52 
MIDWEST 

Albion 87, Franklin 63 
Augustana (SD) 94, Peru St. 60 
Bradley 67, Cleveland St. 65 
Indiana 67, Loyola Marymount 43 
Iowa St. 94, Prairie View 46 
Michigan Tech 66, Minn. Duluth 57 
Minn. St. (Moorhead) 60, Northern St. 
(SD) 51 

N. Iowa 73, Minn. St. (Mankato) 56 
Northwestern 65, Wichita St. 43 
Northwood (Mich.) 79, Malone 61 
Notre Dame 94, W. Kentucky 53 
Purdue 53, Albany (NY) 41 
San Francisco 75, N. Dakota St. 42 
South Dakota 67, Grambling St. 53 
UCLA 78, UIC 47 

Valparaiso 68, Purdue Fort Wayne 64 
Viterbo 53, St. Mary’s (Minn.) 49 
Wayne (Neb.) 64, Midland 53 

SOUTHWEST 

Houston Baptist 68, Louisiana-Monroe 60 
SMU 49, CS Bakersfield 43 
Texas A&M 71, Southern Cal 51 
UConn 72, Oklahoma 63 
FAR WEST 
Boise St. 88, S. Utah 53 
CS Northridge 76, San Jose St. 40 
Cal Baptist 76, UC Santa Barbara 64 
East Carolina 61, Longwood 52 
Florida Gulf Coast 93, Coppin St. 61 
Georgia 77, Lipscomb 45 
Hawaii 66, UNLV 61 
Kansas 71, Washington St. 63 
La Salle 74, N. Kentucky 56 
McNeese St. 86, Louisiana College 68 
New Mexico 85, Sacramento St. 53 
Radford 54, VCU 49 
Samford 87, Denver 83 
Stephen F. Austin 70, Hampton 68 
Stetson 74, North Dakota 63 
Troy 71, Mississippi 54 
UT Martin 100, Ala.-Huntsville 69 
Wake Forest 58, SC State 44 


NFL injury report 

Saturday 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS at TENNESSEE 
TITANS - REDSKINS: DNP: WR Maurice 
Harris (illness), QB Colt McCoy (fibula), 
S Montae Nicholson (not injury related), 
OT Ty Nsekhe (knee), TE Jordan Reed 
(ankle/foot). LIMITED: LB Ryan Anderson 
(hamstring), G Tony Bergstrom (knee/ 
ankle), DE Matt loannidis (shin), OT Mor¬ 
gan Moses (ankle), RB Adrian Peterson 
(shoulder), DT Tim Settle (pectoral), OT 
Trent Williams (thumb/wrist). FULL: LB 
Shaun Dion Hamilton (shoulder), QB Josh 
Johnson (ankle), C Chase Roullier (knee). 
TITANS: DNP: DT Jurrell Casey (knee), 
LB Sharif Finch (shoulder), LB Brian Or- 
akpo (elbow), WR Tajae Sharpe (ankle), 
LB Wesley Woodyard (back). LIMITED: 
RB David Fluellen (knee), TE Cole Wick 
(shoulder). FULL: G Josh Kline (knee), QB 
Marcus Mariota (foot), S Brynden Tra- 
wick (illness), S Kenny Vaccaro (concus- 

BALTIMORE RAVENS at LOS ANGELES 
CHARGERS (Tuesday) - RAVENS: DNP: TE 
Nick Boyle (concussion), LB Matt Judon 
(knee), S Anthony Levine (toe/ankle), 
CB Jimmy Smith (not injury related), LB 
Terrell Suggs (not injury related), S Eric 
Weddle (not injury related). LIMITED: G 
Alex Lewis (shoulder). CHARGERS: DNP: 
WR Keenan Allen (hip), TE Sean Culkin 
(back), RB Austin Ekeler (neck). FULL: RB 
Melvin Gordon (knee), DT Brandon Me- 
bane (not injury related). 

Sunday 

ATLANTA FALCONS at CAROLINA PAN¬ 
THERS - FALCONS: DNP: WR Julio Jones 
(hip/ribs), CB Desmond Trufant (ankle). 
LIMITED: LB Bruce Carter (thigh), TE Aus¬ 
tin Hooper (ankle/knee), DT Grady Jar- 
rett (shoulder/groin), TE Logan Paulsen 
(knee/ankle). FULL: LB Deion Jones 
(foot), DT Terrell McClain (toe). PAN¬ 
THERS: DNP: S Mike Adams (not injury 
related/wrist), LB Thomas Davis (not 
injury related), C Ryan Kalil (not injury 
related), LB Luke Kuechly (not injury re¬ 
lated), CB Captain Munnerlyn (knee), QB 
Cam Newton (right shoulder), DE Julius 
Peppers (not injury related), S Eric Reid 
(not injury related), DT Kawann Short 
(not injury related), LB Shaq Thompson 
(shoulder), G Trai Turner (not injury re¬ 
lated). 

HOUSTON TEXANS at PHILADELPHIA 
EAGLES - TEXANS: LIMITED: WR Keke 
Coutee (hamstring), DT Brandon Dunn 
(ankle), G Zach Fulton (hand), S Andre Hal 
(ankle), WR DeAndre Hopkins (ankle), CB 
Kareem Jackson (knee), CB Johnathan 
Joseph (hip), G Senio Kelemete (elbow/ 
rib), RB Lamar Miller (ankle), CB Mike 
Tyson (concussion), DE J.J. Watt (knee). 
FULL: LB Dylan Cole (wrist/knee), C Greg 
Mancz (knee), LB Brian Peters (ankle), 
S Justin Reid (shoulder/wrist). EAGLES: 
DNP: DE Michael Bennett (foot), WR 
Alshon Jeffery (illness), CB Sidney Jones 
(hamstring), G Isaac Seumalo (pectoral), 
QB Carson Wentz (back). LIMITED: LB DJ. 
Alexander (hamstring), DT Fletcher Cox 
(hip), TE Zach Ertz (ankle), LB Jordan 
Hicks (calf), DT Timmy Jernigan (back), 
P Cameron Johnston (back). FULL: G Ste- 
fen Wisniewski (thumb). 

N.Y. GIANTS at INDIANAPOLIS - GI¬ 
ANTS: DNP: WR Odell Beckham Jr. (quad), 
LB Alec Ogletree (concussion), C Spen¬ 
cer Pulley (calf), WR Russell Shepard 
(ankle), S Michael Thomas (not injury re¬ 
lated). LIMITED: DL Kerry Wynn (thumb). 
COLTS: DNP: TE Eric Ebron (quad), S 
Clayton Geathers (knee), G Mark Glow- 
inski (ankle), WR T.Y. Hilton (ankle), DT 
Margus Hunt (foot), WR Dontrelle Inman 
(shoulder), S George Odum (knee), DE 
Jabaal Sheard (ribs), LB Anthony Walk¬ 
er (shoulder). LIMITED: S Malik Hooker 
(hip), S Mike Mitchell (calf), CB Quincy 
Wilson (elbow). 

GREEN BAY at N.Y. JETS - PACKERS: 

DNP: DL Kenny Clark (elbow), WR Randall 
Cobb (concussion), TE Jimmy Graham 
(knee/thumb), G Lucas Patrick (illness), 
CB Will Redmond (shoulder), P JK Scott 
(illness), OT Jason Spriggs (concussion). 
LIMITED: OT Bryan Bulaga (knee), WR 
Jake Kumerow (hand), RB Jamaal Wil¬ 
liams (toe). FULL: QB Aaron Rodgers 
(knee/groin). JETS: DNP: LB Jeremiah At- 
taochu (concussion), WR Quincy Enunwa 
(ankle), LB Kevin Pierre-Louis (shoulder), 
DB Darryl Roberts (toe), OL Brandon 
Shell (knee). LIMITED: LB Jordan Jen¬ 
kins (ankle). FULL: WR Robby Anderson 
(ankle/back), OL Kelvin Beachum (knee), 
RB Trenton Cannon (toe), DB Morris 
Claiborne (shoulder), QB Sam Darnold 


AP sportlight 


Dec. 21 

1891 — Dr. James Naismith introduces 
the first game of basketball. Based on 13 
rules created by Naismith, the game is 
tested by 18 students at the School for 
Christian Workers in Springfield, Mass. 
Using a soccer ball, two peach baskets 
and two teams of nine players each, the 
objective is to throw a round ball into a 
round basket attached to a balcony 10 
feet above the floor. 

1941 — The Chicago Bears win the NFL 
championship with a 37-9 rout of the 
New York Giants. 

1975 — The Buffalo Sabres score eight 
goals in the third period of a 14-2 victory 
over the Washington Capitals. Rick Mar¬ 
tin scores four goals and Fred Stanfield 
gets three for Buffalo. The Sabres, who 
lead 6-2 after two periods, outshoot the 
Capitals 22-3 in the final period. 

1981 - Doug Schloerner’s 15-foot 
jump shot with 1 second remaining in 
the seventh overtime gives Cincinnati 


(foot), OL Jonatthan Harrison (wrist), 
WR Jermaine Kearse (calf), TE Jordan 
Leggett (knee), OL Spencer Long (toe/ 
knee/finger), RB Elijah McGuire (ankle/ 
quadricep), DB Buster Skrine (shoulder), 
DL Leonard Williams (elbow), OL Brian 
Winters (finger). 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS at DETROIT LI¬ 
ONS - VIKINGS: DNP: LB Eric Kendricks 
(hamstring). LIMITED: WR Chad Beebe 
(hamstring), TE David Morgan (knee), G 
Mike Remmers (back). FULL: LS Kevin Mc¬ 
Dermott (elbow). LIONS: DNP: DT Damon 
Harrison (ankle), S Charles Washington 
(hamstring). LIMITED: RB Nick Bellore 
(ankle), WR Bruce Ellington (hamstring), 
WR Kenny Golladay (chest), LB Devon 
Kennard (hip), LS Don Muhlbach (calf), 
QB Matthew Stafford (back). FULL: CB 
Marcus Cooper (back), OT Rick Wagner 
(concussion). 

BUFFALO at NEW ENGLAND - BILLS: 

DNP: CB Ryan Lewis (concussion), DT 
Kyle Williams (back). LIMTED: FB Patrick 
DiMarco (ankle), PK Stephen Hauschka 
(right hip), RB Chris Ivory (shoulder), 
RB LeSean McCoy (hamstring), WR Isa¬ 
iah McKenzie (ankle), DE Trent Murphy 
(chest), TE Logan Thomas (hamstring), 
LB Corey Thompson (ankle). PATRIOTS: 
LIMITED: LB Brandon King (knee). 

CINCINNATI BENGALS at CLEVELAND 
BROWNS - BENGALS: DNP: WR Tyler 
Boyd (knee), LB Jordan Evans (ankle), 
LB Malik Jefferson (toe), CB Tony McRae 
(hamstring), G Alex Redmond (illness). 
LIMITED: LB Vontaze Burfict (concus¬ 
sion), OT Cordy Glenn (back), RB Joe Mix¬ 
on (wrist), WR John Ross (knee). FULL: 
CB KeiVarae Russell (finger). BROWNS: 
DNP: DT Larry Ogunjobi (biceps), C J.C. 
Tretter (ankle). LIMITED: OT Austin Cor¬ 
bett (foot), CB Phillip Gaines (knee), TE 
David Njoku (knee/thigh). FULL: CB Jus- 
ton Burris (shoulder), LB Jamie Collins 
(shoulder), CB Terrance Mitchell (wrist), 
LB Joe Schobert (knee), CB Tavierre 
Thomas (abdomen), CB Denzel Ward 
(concussion). 

JACKSONVILLE JAGUARS at MIAMI 
DOLPHINS - JAGUARS: DNP: WR DJ. 
Chark (quadricep), S Ronnie Harrison 
(knee), K Josh Lambo (right groin), OT 
Jermey Parnell (knee), S Jarrod Wilson 
(not injury related/foot). FULL: RB Leon¬ 
ard Fournette (foot). DOLPHINS: DNP: WR 
Danny Amendola (knee), DE Ziggy Hood 
(hamstring), S T.J. McDonald (ankle). 
LIMITED: LB Kiko Alonso (knee/ham¬ 
string), CB Cornell Armstrong (ankle), 
LS John Denney (finger/hamstring), CB 
Xavien Howard (knee), QB Ryan Tan- 
nehill (right shoulder/ankle), OT Laremy 
Tunsil (knee). FULL: RB Kalen Ballage 
(hip), RB Kenyan Drake (shoulder), OT 
Ja’Wuan James (shoulder), S Reshad 
Jones (shoulder), WR DeVante Parker 
(shoulder), C Travis Swanson (ankle). 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS at DAL¬ 
LAS COWBOYS - BUCCANEERS: DNP: DE 
Jason Pierre-Paul (knee). LIMITED: OT 
Demar Dotson (knee), WR DeSean Jack- 
son (thumb), DT Gerald McCoy (shoul¬ 
der). COWBOYS: DNP: DE David Irving 
(ankle), G Zack Martin (knee), TE Geoff 
Swaim (wrist). LIMITED: WR Tavon Austin 
(groin), WR Cole Beasley (foot), LB Sean 
Lee (hamstring), G Xavier Su’a-Filo (eye). 
FULL: CB Anthony Brown (hand), OT Ty- 
ron Smith (neck). 

LOS ANGELES RAMS at ARIZONA CAR¬ 
DINALS — RAMS: Practice not complete. 
CARDINALS: Practice not complete. 

CHICAGO BEARS at SAN FRANCISCO 
49ERS - BEARS: DNP: S Eddie Jackson 
(ankle), LB Aaron Lynch (elbow). 49ERS: 
DNP: LB Mark Nzeocha (groin), OT Joe 
Staley (not injury related). LIMITED: 
RB Matt Breida (ankle), S Antone Exum 
(hip), C Weston Richburg (knee), LB Mal¬ 
colm Smith (achilles), S Jaquiski Tartt 
(shoulder), CB K’Waun Williams (knee). 

PITTSBURGH STEELERS at NEW OR¬ 
LEANS SAINTS - STEELERS: DNP: RB 
James Conner (ankle), LB Bud Dupree 
(knee), C Maurkice Pouncey (not injury 
related), QB Ben Roethlisberger (not in¬ 
jury related). LIMITED: S Terrell Edmunds 
(concussion). FULL: DT Cameron Hey¬ 
ward (knee). SAINTS: Practice not com- 

Plf KANSAS CITY CHIEFS at SEATTLE SE- 
AHAWKS - CHIEFS: DNP: CB Kendall Full¬ 
er (thumb), OT Mitchell Schwartz (knee), 
WR Sammy Watkins (heel). LIMITED: RB 
Spencer Ware (hamstring). FULL: S Eric 
Berry (heel), OT Cameron Erving (knee), 
WR Tyreek Hill (heel), DT Derrick Nnadi 
(tailbone). SEAHAWKS: Practice not 
complete. 


a 75-73 victory over Bradley. The seven 
overtimes set an NCAA record. 

1991 — Buffalo’s Alexander Mogilny 
matches an NHL record by scoring five 
seconds into the game as the Sabres 
beat Toronto 4-1. 

1997 — Barry Sanders of the Detroit Li¬ 
ons becomes the third player to rush for 
2,000 yards in a season when he gains 
184 in a 13-10 win over the New York Jets. 
Sanders finishes with 2,053 yards, sec¬ 
ond to Eric Dickerson’s 2,105 in 1984. 

2001 — Dwayne DeRosario scores six 
minutes into overtime as the San Jose 
Earthquakes beat the Los Angeles Gal¬ 
axy 2-1 to win their first MLS Cup. 

2008 — Cleveland’s Jamal Lewis be¬ 
comes the 24th player in NFL history 
to rush for 10,000 career yards in the 
Browns’ 14-0 loss to Cincinnati. 

2008 — San Francisco’s Isaac Bruce 
becomes the fifth player to reach 1,000 
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Around the league 

Several teams face cap crunches 



Payroll structure 
being hampered 
by big contracts 

By John Wawrow 

Associated. Press 

T here are questions To¬ 
ronto Maple Leafs coach 
Mike Babcock won’t 
touch with a 10-foot 
hockey stick. 

The challenge a team brim¬ 
ming with young talent faces in 
managing its payroll structure 
was one topic Babcock particu¬ 
larly enjoyed sidestepping shortly 
after Toronto and forward Wil¬ 
liam Nylander ended a lengthy 
contract dispute this month. 

“Well, I think you’ve got to 
talk to a manager about that,” 
said Babcock, referring to gen¬ 
eral manager Kyle Dubas. “I just 
coach the players.” 

Babcock was so pleased with 
his response, he winked and 
added: “I bailed on that one, eh?” 

Funny, sure, but it doesn’t make 
the issue go away. 

Nylander signing a six-year, 
$41.4 million contract was merely 
a prelude to what will be a busy 
2019 for Dubas, who will have to 
be creative in keeping the young 
core of his team intact within the 
constraints of the NHL’s project¬ 
ed $83 million salary cap. With 
$55 million in salary already on 
the books for next season, the 
Leafs have little wiggle room with 
2016 first-round draft pick Auston 


Matthews and forward Mitchell 
Mamer, the team’s current lead¬ 
ing scorer, both completing the 
final years of their contracts. 

Matthews, who followed up his 
40-goal rookie season with 34 last 
year, is expected to command a 
contract similar to the eight-year, 
$100 million deal Edmonton Oil¬ 
ers captain Connor McDavid 
signed in the summer of 2017. 
And Marner, the fourth pick in 


the 2015 draft, likely won’t be far 
behind because he is on pace to 
top the career highs of 22 goals 
and 69 points he had last season. 

“I don’t think any of our group 
and our whole organization should 
forgo the enjoyment of the season 
because we have good players 
that need contracts,” he said. “I 
think it’s a fortunate position that 
we’re in.” 

Dubas is not the only one in this 
fix. 

In Winnipeg, forwards Patrik 
Laine, Kyle Connor and defense- 
man Jacob Trouba are eligible to 
become restricted free agents. 
With an eye on the future, the 
Jets were unable to retain Peter 
Stastny, who elected to sign a bet¬ 
ter offer with Vegas last summer. 

In Buffalo, newly acquired 
forward Jeff Skinner’s asking 
price goes up with each goal he 
scores. Skinner has 25 already 
to match last season’s total and 
ranks second in the NHL behind 
only Washington’s Alexander 
Ovechkin. Skinner will be an un¬ 
restricted free agent this summer 
if the Sabres can’t re-sign him. 

Buffalo will have money to 
spend, but has to be cautious with 
center Jack Eichel in the first 
year of his eight-year, $80 million 
contract. And the team will also 
have to keep open a large portion 
of cap space once No. 1 overall 
pick Rasmus Dahlin’s entry-level 
contract expires in three years. 

The question becomes how 
teams retain their young stars 
while keeping enough money 
aside to fill the remainder of their 
roster. 

“The philosophy is simple, and 
you’re seeing it around the league. 
The only way you can keep a lot 
of your top-end players is if you 
have other players coming up 
through the system,” Sabres GM 


Jason Botterill said, placing an 
emphasis on scouting and player 
development. 

What’s changed over the past 
decade? Teams are spending 
more money on retaining players 
over adding them in free agency. 

It’s a philosophy that places an 
emphasis on evaluating potential 
at a younger age and determin¬ 
ing whether they can perform to 
the value of their contract. Other¬ 
wise, a team could be stuck with 
a player with a high-priced guar¬ 
anteed contract that handcuffs 
future decisions. 

“I don’t think there’s any easier 
answer to it. I mean, you just have 
to make the right decisions on the 
player,” Nashville Predators gen¬ 
eral manager David Poile said. 
“One bad contract and it knocks 
everything out of line.” 

Buffa-love 

After missing the playoffs dur¬ 
ing each of his eight seasons in 
Carolina, Skinner is enjoying the 
buzz the Sabres have created in 
Buffalo, a year after finishing last 
for the third time in five years. 

“I haven’t really been here be¬ 
fore and realized how much they 
love the Sabres. It’s been fun,” 
said Skinner, who waived his 
no-trade clause to approve the 
Hurricanes dealing him to Buf¬ 
falo for prospect forward Cliff Pu 
and three draft picks in August. 
“Hopefully, we can keep giving 
them something to be proud of.” 

Skinner was reminded of how 
those same fans want him to stay 
in Buffalo beyond this season. 

“Ha, ha, I’ve heard,” Skinner 
said. I’m having a lot of fun, too.” 

AP Hockey Writers Larry Lage and 
Stephen Whyno and AP Sports Writer 
Teresa M. Walker contributed to this 



Jeffrey T. Barnes/AP 


Buffalo Sabres forward Jeff Skinner is set to become an unrestricted 
free agent at the end of the season. 


Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


Tampa Bay 

Toronto 

Buffalo 

Boston 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Detroit 

Florida 


Atlantic Division 

OT Pts GF GA 

2 54 143 r 


35 26 

34 22 10 

35 20 10 

34 18 12 

35 17 13 

35 15 16 

35 14 16 


46 124 95 
45 107 103 
40 94 88 
39 109 113 
34 116 135 
33 100 118 
32 106 115 


32 13 

Metropolitan Division 

Washington 33 20 10 3 43 123 102 

Columbus 33 18 12 3 39 108 105 

N.Y. Islanders 33 17 12 4 38 96 93 

Pittsburgh 34 16 12 6 38 114 109 

N.Y. Rangers 33 15 13 5 35 97 107 

Carolina 32 14 13 5 33 84 93 

Philadelphia 32 13 15 4 30 96 118 

New Jersey 32 11 14 7 29 96 118 


Western Conference 

Central Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

34 22 10 . 

35 22 11 

35 19 10 

34 17 14 

33 17 14 

32 13 15 4 

36 11 19 6 

Pacific Division 

35 22 11 2 

35 19 11 5 

36 19 12 5 

36 19 15 2 

35 18 14 3 

37 16 17 


Winnipeg 

Nashville 

Colorado 

Dallas 

Minnesota 

St. Louis 

Chicago 

Calgary 
San Jose 
Anaheim 
Vegas 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 
Arizona 
Los Angeles 


33 14 17 


_ 46 122 £_ 

2 46 108 88 

6 44 124 107 

37 94 93 

36 101 95 

30 92 108 

28 101 136 

46 122 95 

43 116 103 

43 94 103 

40 107 102 

39 99 105 

36 112 123 

30 82 92 

27 79 107 

point 


.35 12 20 

Note: Two points for a ..,_ 

for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 
Tuesday’s games 
Florida 5, Buffalo 2 
Philadelphia 3, Detroit 2 
Toronto 7, New Jersey 2 
N.Y. Rangers 3, Anaheim 1 
San Jose 4, Minnesota 0 
Dallas 2, Calgary 0 
Chicago 2, Nashville 1 
St. Louis 4, Edmonton 1 
N.Y. Islanders 3, Arizona 1 
Tampa Bay 5, Vancouver 2 
Los Angeles 4, Winnipeg 1 
Wednesday’s games 
Pittsburgh 2, Washington 1 
Colorado 2, Montreal 1 

Thursday’s games 
Minnesota at Pittsburgh 
Detroit at Carolina 
Anaheim at Boston 
New Jersey at Columbus 
Florida at Toronto 
Nashville at Philadelphia 
Chicago at Dallas 
Montreal at Arizona 
Tampa Bay at Calgary 
St. Louis at Vancouver 
N.Y. Islanders at Vegas 
Winnipeg at San Jose 

Friday’s games 
Buffalo at Washington 
Ottawa at New Jersey 
Chicago at Colorado 

Saturday’s games 
Nashville at Boston 
Columbus at Philadelphia 
Florida at Detroit 
St. Louis at Calgary 
Montreal at Vegas 
Los Angeles at San Jose 
Colorado at Arizona 
Anaheim at Buffalo 
Washington at Ottawa 
Pittsburgh at Carolina 
N.Y. Rangers at Toronto 
Dallas at Minnesota 
Winnipeg at Vancouver 
Tampa Bay at Edmonton 
Sunday’s games 
Columbus at New Jersey 
Boston at Carolina 
Florida at Chicago 
Philadelphia at N.Y. Rangers 
Detroit at Toronto 
Los Angeles at Vegas 
Arizona at San Jose 
N.Y. Islanders at Dallas 

Leaders 

Goal scoring 

Name, Team GP G 

Alex Ovechkin, Washington 33 29 

Jeff Skinner, Buffalo 35 25 

Patrik Laine, Winnipeg 34 23 

Gabriel Landeskog, Colorado 35 23 

Nathan MacKinnon, Colorado 35 21 

David Pastrnak, Boston 34 21 

Joe Pavelski, San Jose 35 21 

Brayden Point, Tampa Bay 35 21 

Mark Scheifele, Winnipeg 34 21 

John Tavares, Toronto 34 21 

Sean Monahan, Calgary 35 20 

Cam Atkinson, Columbus 32 19 

Connor McDavid, Edmonton 34 19 

Timo Meier, San Jose 32 18 

Elias Lindholm, Calgary 35 17 

Plus/Minus 

Name, Team GP +/- 

John Carlson, Washington 32 21 

Michal Kempny, Washington 30 21 

Gabriel Landeskog, Colorado 35 21 

Elias Lindholm, Calgary 35 21 

Jeff Skinner, Buffalo 35 21 

Mark Giordano, Calgary 33 20 

Ryan McDonagh, Tampa Bay 35 20 

Kasperi Kapanen, Toronto 34 19 

Morgan Rielly, Toronto 34 19 

T.J. Brodie, Calgary 35 18 

Ron Hainsey, Toronto 34 18 

Mikko Rantanen, Colorado 35 18 

Brian Dumoulin, Pittsburgh 34 17 

Colton Sissons, Nashville 35 17 

Josh Anderson, Columbus 33 16 
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Room at the top in East MVP race 

Leonard, Antetokounmpo, Embiid lead list now that LeBron is in Los Angeles 



Frank Gunn, The Canadian Press/AP 


Philadelphia 76ers center Joel Embiid dunks against the Toronto Raptors. It’s time to consider the 
NBA’s decision to spotlight Milwaukee’s Giannis Antetokounmpo and Embiid in the holiday lineup. 


By Schuyler Dixon 

Associated Press 

With eight shopping days to 
Christmas, the NBA’s decision 
to have Milwaukee’s Giannis An¬ 
tetokounmpo and Philadelphia’s 
Joel Embiid in its holiday lineup 
is more than just sides in another 
hoop smorgasbord. 

It puts the spotlight on — and 
raises a question — about the 
MVP race, as in, who in the East¬ 
ern Conference is a legitimate 
contender. It’s a question because 
the last East MVP, LeBron James 
going on six years ago, has moved 
West. 

Of course, the conversation 
has to include the biggest name 
to go the opposite direction this 
past offseason: Toronto’s Kawhi 
Leonard, who forced his way out 
of San Antonio in a trade after 
missing most of last season with 
a mysterious leg injury. 

“Oh yeah,” first-year Atlanta 
coach Lloyd Pierce declared 
about the East’s MVP hopes. 

“We missed Kawhi last year 
and the people that coached 
against him didn’t for a reason,” 
said Pierce, who was an assistant 
with the 76ers for Embiid’s first 
two seasons. “He’s a dominant 
two-way player. Antetokounmpo 
is unbelievable and his growth 
continues to rise every game, 
every year.” 

The “Greek Freak” opens the 
Christmas lineup a week from 
Tuesday with a visit to Madison 
Square Garden to face the Knicks, 
and Embiid will play at East rival 
Boston. Leonard and the Raptors 
don’t play Dec. 25. 

The 7-foot Embiid is sixth in 
scoring, third in rebounding and 
eighth in blocks with the Sixers 
sitting fourth in the East going 


into Sunday’s games. Another 
West star, New Orleans’ Anthony 
Davis, is the other player in the top 
eight in those three categories. 

“It’s a little tougher for those 
big guys to get in the mix, but I 
think Joel, he’ll make his mark,” 
Pierce said. “He’s got to be if not 
an MVP, a defensive player of the 
year candidate.” 

If Antetokounmpo can get his 
26.6-point scoring average back to 
27, he has a chance to be the first 


to average that many points along 
with at least 13 rebounds and six 
assists per game. He is eighth in 
scoring and fifth in rebounding. 

“He’s doing things I think LeB- 
ron’s doing,” Indiana coach Nate 
McMillan said. “He’s a forward 
playing the point. He’s an excel¬ 
lent passer, a willing passer, he 
pushes the ball in transition. He 
can score. He’s assisting, he’s 
rebounding.” 

Leonard has missed games 


with foot and hip injuries, along 
with the occasional rest on the 
second night of a back-to-back 
after missing all but nine games 
of his final season with the Spurs 
because of the leg injury. 

“Khawi is certainly an MVP- 
caliber player and I keep saying 
that because of how good he is 
at the defensive end makes him 
one of the most interesting candi¬ 
dates,” Raptors coach Nick Nurse 
said. 


Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


Toronto 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Brooklyn 
New York 

Charlotte 

Orlando 

Miami 

Washington 

Atlanta 

Milwaukee 

Indiana 

Detroit 

Cleveland 

Chicago 


Atlantic Division 

W L Pet GB 

24 9 .727 - 

21 12 .636 * 


4V4 


l’/z 


12 .600 

_ 18 .455 _ 

9 24 .273 15 

Southeast Division 

15 15 .500 

14 16 .467 

13 16 .448 

12 20 .375 

7 23 .233 _ 

Central Division 

21 9 .700 - 

20 12 .625 2 

15 14 .517 5V4 

8 24 .250 14 

7 25 .219 15 


Western Conference 

Southwest Division 


_ Pet GB 

14 .533 - 

15 .531 - 

14 .517 

15 .516 
17 .469 


Houston 
San Antonio 
Dallas 
Memphis 
New Orleans 

Northwest Division 
Denver 21 9 .700 - 

Oklahoma City 20 10 .667 1 

Portland 18 13 .581 3'A 

Utah 15 17 .469 7 

Minnesota 14 17 .452 V/i 

Pacific Division 

Golden State 21 11 .656 - 

L.A. Lakers 18 13 .581 2Vi 

L.A. Clippers 17 13 .567 3 

Sacramento 16 15 .516 4 Vi 

Phoenix 8 24 .250 13 

Wednesday’s games 
Charlotte 110, Cleveland 99 
Philadelphia 131, New York 109 
San Antonio 129, Orlando 90 
Phoenix 111, Boston 103 
Toronto 99, Indiana 96 
Brooklyn 96, Chicago 93 
Detroit 129, Minnesota 123, OT 
Houston 136, Washington 118 
Milwaukee 123, New Orleans 115 
Utah 108, Golden State 103 
Oklahoma City 132, Sacramento 113 
Portland 99, Memphis 92 

Thursday’s games 
Houston at Miami 
Dallas at L.A. Clippers 

Friday’s games 
Cleveland at Toronto 
Detroit at Charlotte 
Atlanta at New York 
Indiana at Brooklyn 
Milwaukee at Boston 
Orlando at Chicago 
Minnesota at San Antonio 
Memphis at Sacramento 
Utah at Portland 
New Orleans at L.A. Lakers 
Saturday’s games 
Denver at L.A. Clippers 
Phoenix at Washington 
Toronto at Philadelphia 
Milwaukee at Miami 
San Antonio at Houston 
Dallas at Golden State 
Oklahoma City at Utah 

Sunday’s games 
Atlanta at Detroit 
Washington at Indiana 
Charlotte at Boston 
Chicago at Cleveland 
Miami at Orlando 
New Orleans at Sacramento 
Phoenix at Brooklyn 
Minnesota at Oklahoma City 
L.A. Clippers at Golden State 
Dallas at Portland 


Vi 


Orange crushed: Syracuse slumping as ACC play looms 


By John Kekis 

Associated Press 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. — His head covered 
by a hoodie to help shield his emotions 
after a second straight home loss, Syracuse 
point guard Frank Howard could barely be 
heard as he responded to questions about 
what went wrong. And that was in a locker 
room where one could have heard a pin 
drop. 

“It’s concerning. It’s something we didn’t 
deal with at all last year,” Howard, a se¬ 
nior, said in the aftermath of the Orange’s 
12-point loss in the Carrier Dome to No. 
14 Buffalo on Tuesday night. “It’s going to 
hurt. We just got punched in the mouth. 

“It’s the second (straight) time we’ve 
been in this situation — a gritty game 
— and we came out on the losing end. No¬ 
body’s happy in this locker room.” 

Not difficult to understand that 
sentiment. 

Picked No. 16 in the AP preseason poll, 
likely on the strength of all five starters 
returning from last year’s Sweet 16 squad, 
the Orange (7-4) look lost. After losing its 
fourth nonconference game — just the 



Nick Lisi/AP 


Syracuse’s Tyus Battle shows his 
frustration during his team’s 12-point 
loss Tuesday to No. 14 Buffalo. 

fourth time that’s happened in Jim Boe- 
heim’s 43-year tenure as head coach at his 
alma mater — Syracuse doesn’t have long 
to figure things out because Atlantic Coast 
Conference play begins in less than three 
weeks. 

Boeheim has seen this show before. 

“Our record is what you are,” he said. 


“It’s not what people thought we could be 
or hoped we could be or think we could be. 
This is what we are. 

“The expectations are all based on we 
won three games last year (in the NCAA 
Tournament),” Boeheim added. “We lost 14 
games last year in the regular season. We 
have the same team back with some help, 
but it’s the same team that lost 14 games. 
There’s a reason we lost 14 games ... last 
year in the regular season. We were not a 
good team. We have not demonstrated that 
we’re better.” 

The Orange were hurt by preseason in¬ 
juries to all three point guards on the ros¬ 
ter, most notably Howard’s lower-left leg 
problems that forced him to miss the first 
four games. He had 13 points against Buf¬ 
falo, but had only one assist and had three 
turnovers. 

As a team, the Orange finished with 
seven assists and 16 turnovers and were 
dominated on the boards 48-35 by the 
more intense Bulls, 29-17 in the decisive 
second half when Syracuse scored just 23 
points. The struggles were evident early 
in the second half. In a span of less than 3 
minutes, forward Oshae Brissett missed a 


layup, a dunk and a jumper, Elijah Hughes 
misfired on a three, and Tyus Battle also 
missed a jumper. 

“We can’t score. We’ve got to find a way 
to get some offense,” Boeheim said. “We 
need a couple of good weeks to find our of¬ 
fense. If we don’t, we’re lost.” 

Also glaring has been the Orange’s 
performance at the free-throw line. They 
missed 12 in a six-point loss Saturday to 
Old Dominion and against the Bulls, mis¬ 
fired on the front end of three 1-and-ls and 
finished 5-for-13 from the line. 

The Bulls are unbeaten after 11 games 
in large part because they hustle on every 
possession. They defeated a team they 
hadn’t beaten since 1963 despite shooting 
just 37.1 percent (23-for-62). 

Puzzling, too, was the performance of 
Battle, the team’s leading scorer. When he 
unleashed a driving, windmill slam dunk 
midway through the first half, it gave Syra¬ 
cuse a nine-point lead and energized the 
crowd. But the junior had only one other 
basket in the period and his three-pointer 
that tied the score at 53-all with just over 8 
minutes left in the game was only his sec¬ 
ond shot of the second half. 
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Clemson defensive end Austin Bryant (7) pursues during a play against Boston College. Notre Dame’s 
offensive line is preparing for its biggest challenge of the season in Bryant and the Tigers’ defensive 
front four. The Fighting Irish will face Clemson in a playoff semifinal at the Cotton Bowl on Dec. 29. 

ND line preps for nasty 
Clemson defensive front 


Saturday’s bowl games 



By John Fineran 

Associated Press 

SOUTH BEND, Ind. — Ask 
Notre Dame center Sam 
Mustipher a question and you will 
get a straight answer. 

So what does he think of the 
defensive front four the Fighting 
Irish will face Dec. 29 at the Cot¬ 
ton Bowl in the playoff semifinal 
against Clemson? 

“They’re athletic, they’re big, 
they’re physical and they’re 
nasty,” Mustipher said. 

And he’s right, of course. De¬ 
fensive ends Clelin Ferrell (6-4, 
265 pounds) and Austin Bryant 
(6-6, 280) and tackles Christian 
Wilkins (6-4, 315) and Dexter 
Lawrence (6-4, 350) are regard¬ 
ed as the best in the country and 
how Notre Dame deals with them 
will go a long way in determining 
which team reaches the national 
championship game Jan. 7. 

Clemson’s fearsome foursome 
has accounted for 176 tackles, 
48.5 tackles for loss, 23 quarter¬ 
back sacks and 49 quarterback 
pressures on a defense ranked 
No. 3 against the rush (93.0 yards 
allowed per game), No. 4 in total 
defense (276.8 ypg), No. 2 in scor¬ 
ing defense (13.7 ppg) and No. 3 
in sacks (3.46 per game). 

Notre Dame offensive coordina¬ 
tor Chip Long has been watching 
video of the Tigers’ 12-0 season 
that includes a 42-10 ACC title 
game victory over a Pittsburgh 
team that Notre Dame beat 19-14. 

“I don’t want to give you my 
first impression,” Long said with 
a slight chuckle. “They are aw¬ 
fully good.” 

Experienced, too. It will be 
Notre Dame’s first foray into the 
playoff, but it’s the fourth straight 
year Dabo Swinney’s team has 


qualified. Coach Brian Kelly also 
noted the skills across Clemson’s 
defensive front. 

“They have them across the 
board: Long, athletic edge players, 
inside two-gap players with quick¬ 
ness,” he said. “So you can’t pick 
a particular guy and say, we’re 
going to run at him or we’re going 
to run away from him or we’re 
going to slide the protection to him. 
.... If there’s a one-on-one across 
the board, they are all problems. 
That’s what makes it difficult.” 

Mustipher has 37 consecutive 
starts on a revamped offensive 
line that had Quenton Nelson and 
Mike McGlinchey taken in the 
first round of the NFL Draft after 
last season and one that lost se¬ 
nior left guard Alex Bars to a sea¬ 
son-ending knee injury against 
Stanford. The unit also has a first- 
year coach in Jeff Quinn, who re¬ 
placed Harry Hiestand after he 
left to join the Chicago Bears. 

“We’ve started seven different 
linemen and played 12 different 
guys,” said Quinn, who settled on 
a starting five of Mustipher, tack¬ 
les Liam Eichenberg and Robert 
Hainsey and guards Aaron Banks 
and Tommy Kraemer. It will be 
Eichenberg tasked with protect¬ 
ing quarterback Ian Book’s blind 
side on passing plays. 

Clemson players are calling the 
Irish offense a tough challenge. 

“They have a great offensive 
line, probably the best offensive 
line that we’ve played this year,” 
Bryant said. “They have a really 
good quarterback, he’s a bailer. 
He can run and he can throw. He 
can scramble to run or scramble 
to throw, keeps his eyes down- 
field. They’ll spread you out and 
then bring it back in and try and 
run it right at you with those great 


running backs.” 

The Irish are averaging 456.1 
yards per game, including 190.5 
yards on the ground primarily 
behind Dexter Williams. They 
are surrendering just 1.6 sacks 
per game heading into their big¬ 
gest challenge of the season. 

“What I’ve really been im¬ 
pressed with is the leadership, es¬ 
pecially from Sam,” Quinn said. 
“These guys are chomping at the 
bit. It’s about knowing who you 
are, knowing what their scheme 
is and how we’re going to block 
them rather than talking up the 
hype. We know they are all good. 
They know they will be facing a 
very talented group. This is prob¬ 
ably one of the better units we’ve 
faced. We face a great one every 
day in our own building, too, so 
we feel confident.” 

The Irish offensive line out¬ 
weighs the Clemson defensive 
front 309 pounds to 302 on average 
— but the speed and raw power 
of the Tigers are what impresses 
Notre Dame most. Book, who has 
shown an ability to get the ball to 
his playmakers or sense pressure 
in the pocket and run, believes his 
linemen will be up for it. 

“Clemson’s defensive line 
speaks for itself,” Book said. 
“That’s going to be the biggest 
challenge that we face. But our 
offensive line is excited for it, and 
I’m excited for it.” 

Mustipher knows actions speak 
louder than words. 

“We’ve got to be sharp,” he 
said. “There can be no missteps, 
no misplacement of the hands and 
definitely no missed assignments 
and no missed blocks. Anytime 
you are playing on a stage like 
this, it comes down to who is going 
to make the fewer mistakes.” 


Birmingham Bowl 

Memphis (8-5, AAC) 
vs. Wake Forest (6-6, ACC) 

6 p.m. Saturday, CET; 

2 a.m. Sunday, JKT 
AFN-Sports 

Top players: Memphis: RB 

Darrell Henderson, 1,909 rushing 
yards, 22 touchdowns; 210 yards, 
3 TDs in AAC title game. 

Wake Forest: WR Greg Dortch, 
All-ACC as all-purpose back/return 
specialist; 89 catches, 1,078 
yards, eight touchdowns. 

Notable: Memphis: Coming 
off 56-41 loss to No. 7 UCF in 
AAC title game. Had led 38-21 at 
halftime. 

Wake Forest: Ended regular 
season with a 59-7 win over Duke. 
Dortch won the ACC’s Brian Pic¬ 
colo Award after returning from an 
abdominal injury that ended his 
2017 season. 

Last time: Memphis 42, Wake 
Forest 10. (Oct. 14, 1967) 

Bowl history: Memphis: Is 4-6 
in bowl games, including three 
straight losses. Fell 31-10 to 
Auburn in 2015 Birmingham Bowl. 

Wake Forest: 13th bowl game. 
Has won two straight in postseason 
play. 


Dollar General Bowl 

Troy (9-3, Sun Belt) 
vs. Buffalo (10-3, MAC) 

1 a.m. Sunday, CET; 

9 a.m. Sunday, JKT 
AFN-Sports2 

Top players: Troy: RB B.J. 

Smith, Sun Belt-leading 1,093 
rushing yards, 12 touchdowns. 

Buffalo: LB Khalil Hodge, 139 
tackles, 7.5 tackles for loss, 2.5 
sacks, interception. 

Notable: Troy: Trying to reach 
10 wins for the fourth consecutive 
season, which would be a program 
first. 

Buffalo: Fell to Northern Illinois 
30-29 in the MAC championship 
game. Has already set a school 
record for wins. 

Last time: First meeting. 

Bowl history: Troy: Third 
consecutive bowl trip and third 
time playing in a Mobile bowl 
game. Seeking a fourth straight 
bowl win. 

Buffalo: Third bowl appear¬ 
ance in school history; 0-2 in bowl 
games. 


Armed Forces Bowl 

Houston (8-4, American) 
vs. Army (9-2, Independent) 

9:30 p.m. Saturday, CET; 

5:30 a.m. Sunday, JKT 
AFN-Sports2 

Top players: Houston: WR Mar¬ 
quez Stevenson, 67 catches, 947 
yards, 9 touchdowns. 

Army: RB Darnell Woolfolk, 823 
yards rushing, 14 touchdowns. 

Notable: Houston: Cougars 
scored at least 40 points in 10 
games, the most by any team in 
the country, but lost QB D’Eriq King 
to season-ending knee injury last 
month. 

Army: Black Knights are on a 
seven-game win streak entering this 
week’s game against Navy. They’ll 
try to become the first team to win 
the Armed Services Bowl two years 
in a row. 

Last time: Houston 35, Army 
21 (Sept. 19, 2004). 

Bowl history: Houston: Third 
appearance in Armed Services Bowl 
(1-1), 27th bowl game (11-14-1). 

Army: Third appearance in 
Armed Services Bowl (2-0), eighth 
bowl game (5-2). 


Hawaii Bowl Matchup 

Hawaii (8-5, Mountain West) 
vs. Louisiana Tech 
(7-5, Conference USA) 

4:30 a.m. Sunday, CET; 

12:30 p.m. Sunday, JKT 
AFN-Sports2 

Top players: Hawaii: QB Cole 
McDonald, 3,790 yards passing, 

35 touchdowns. 

Louisiana Tech: QB J’Mar Smith, 
2,875 yards passing, 14 touch¬ 
downs. 

Notable: Hawaii: Rainbow War¬ 
riors, runners-up in the West Divi¬ 
sion of the Mountain West, have 
made a five-win improvement from 
last year and will have their first 
winning record since 2010. 

Louisiana Tech: Bulldogs are one 
of four teams to win four straight 
bowl games the last four seasons. 
They tied for second place in C- 
USA’s West Division. 

Last time: Hawaii 44, Louisiana 
Tech 26 (Oct. 1, 2011). 

Bowl history: Hawaii: Eighth 
appearance in the Hawaii Bowl 
(second in three years), 12th all- 
time bowl. 

Louisiana Tech: First appearance 
in the Hawaii Bowl, 15th bowl ap¬ 
pearance in school history. 

— Associated Press 
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With division in hand, Bears shift goals 


Playoffs aren’t enough; Chicago 
sets its sights on first-round bye 


By Andrew Seligman 

Associated. Press 


LAKE FOREST, Ill. — Coach 
Matt Nagy is saving the big cel¬ 
ebrations for later. 

He opted instead to spend 
“quality time” at home with his 
four sons, ate sushi, consumed 
“one beverage” and kept 
his eyes on the prizes 
still out there after the 
Chicago Bears clinched 
the NFC North. 

One he would love, 
though it probably won’t 
come gift-wrapped: A 
first-round bye. 

“You wanna ask me 
if I want the first-round 
bye, or the No. 1 seed? 
Absolutely, give it to me 
right now,” he said. 

The Bears complet¬ 
ed their worst-to-first 
turnaround by securing 
their first division title 
and playoff appearance 
in eight years. 

Even better, they 
did it by beating Aaron 
Rodgers and the rival Green Bay 
Packers on Sunday. But if they’re 
going to land a top-two seed and 
first-round bye, they still have 
some climbing to do. 

The Bears are third in the NFC 
behind the South champion New 
Orleans Saints and West cham¬ 
pion Los Angeles Rams with 
two games to play. They visit 
San Francisco this week before 
closing the regular season at 
Minnesota. 

“It’s OK to celebrate and enjoy 
last night and yesterday,” Nagy 
said on Monday. “But we have 


You 
wanna 
ask me if 
I want the 
first-round 
bye, or 
the No. 

1 seed? 


bigger things that we’re trying to 
achieve. And I think that’s going 
to be the biggest challenge for us 
where we’re at is understanding, 
OK, we accomplished a good goal 
but that’s not enough.” 

The Bears (10-4) simply need a 
strong finish and some help. 

They trail New Orleans (12-2) 
by two games after the 
Saints beat Carolina 12- 
9 on Monday night and 
are one back of the Rams 
(11-3), though Chicago 
defeated Los Angeles on 
Dec. 9. The Bears are 
also two games up on 
NFC East leader Dallas. 

“There’s the ability 
for us to be, basically, 
four different seeds,” 
Nagy said. “Some are 
Absolutely, Slimmer than others. 

s iv e if to But take that int0 ac ' 

5 c _ lu count, it makes it easy, 

me right You go play, and you 
HOW. J play to win and nothing 

changes. You literally 
Matt Nagy control what you can 
Bears coach control.” 

The way things play 
out this week could determine 
whether Nagy keeps his foot on 
the gas or rests players — partic¬ 
ularly those who are banged up — 
when the Bears visit Minnesota. 
But if seeds are at stake heading 
into the regular-season finale, he 
likely will go full speed. 

“Unless you’re locked in and 
you can’t move, then you have to 
decide,” Nagy said. “To me that’s 
when you have to decide what you 
want to do. But right now, we have 
to win.” 

Simply being in this position is 
a welcome change for Chicago. 



Jeffrey Phelps/AP 


Chicago’s Khalil Mack, left, intercepts a pass and returns it for a touchdown as Green Bay’s Corey 
Linsley gives chase during the first half of Sunday’s game in Green Bay, Wis. 


The drought between play¬ 
off appearances claimed three 
coaches and led to shrinking 
crowds at Soldier Field. 

“This was for the fans, this was 
for the organization and we are 
glad that we were able to do it,” 
cornerback Prince Amukamara 
said. 

With the Bears winning the 
North, at least one NFL team in 


15 of the past 16 seasons has fin¬ 
ished in first place in its division 
the season after finishing last or 
tied for last place. 

Nagy is Chicago’s first rookie 
coach with 10 wins since George 
Halas in 1920, when the franchise 
was in its inaugural season. With 
a 7-1 record at Soldier Field, Chi¬ 
cago matched its home win total 
over three seasons under former 


coach John Fox. 

But as good as that all sounds, 
the Bears want more. 

“It hasn’t happened yet,” star 
pass rusher Khalil Mack said. 
“We just got the NFC North. We 
got that title so far. We want to 
get this push. We can’t really get 
caught up in all of that. 

“We have two more games we 
have to win.” 


Colts’ late charge creates playoff stir 

By Michael Marot 

Associated Press 



Michael Conroy/AP 


Colts quarterback Andrew Luck reacts as 
he leaves the field after Sunday’s 23-0 
victory over the Dallas Cowboys. 


INDIANAPOLIS — Suddenly, the Indi¬ 
anapolis Colts are creating a buzz around 
town. 

They ran the ball effectively Sunday 
against one of the league’s top defenses, 
stymied two of the league’s premier re¬ 
ceivers in back-to-back weeks and ended 
Houston’s nine-game win streak and Dal¬ 
las’ five-game win streak. 

Earning victories in their last two games 
could send the Colts back to the playoffs for 
the first time in four years and they could 
be a difficult matchup in the postseason, if 
they make it. 

“I can absolutely feel a significant differ¬ 
ence in the last few weeks compared to the 
beginning of the year,” coach Frank Reich 
said when asked about the atmosphere 
around town. 

“Not that I get out very much because I 
don’t, but the little bit I do, the Starbucks 
in the morning or wherever it may be on a 
Friday night for dinner with my wife. You 
can feel the excitement by the fans and it’s 
exciting for all of us here in the building. 
It’s fun to see.” 


It’s been a long time coming for a team 
that seemed like an annual postseason lock 
for a 15-year span starting in 1999. 

When the Colts went 8-8 and missed the 
playoffs in 2015, fans largely considered 
it an aberration because Andrew Luck 
missed nine games with injuries. 

Luck returned in 2016, but when the 
Colts again finished 8-8 and missed out, 
the debate changed. Many wondered if the 
team needed a fresh start and team owner 
Jim Irsay responded by firing general 
manager Ryan Grigson. 

Then with Luck missing all of last season 
to recuperate from surgery on his throw¬ 
ing shoulder, the Colts staggered to a 4-12 
mark, missed the playoffs for the third 
straight year and coach Chuck Pagano was 
fired. 

Many outsiders figured the Colts needed 
a major overhaul, a perception that was 
reinforced by Josh McDaniels’ decision 
to back out of a deal to become Indy’s new 
head coach shortly after New England’s 
Super Bowl loss, Luck’s lingering rehab 
and Indy’s 1-5 start this season. 

But general manager Chris Ballard and 
Reich, Indy’s second choice as coach, have 


put together a winning combination by 
staying the course. 

The balanced offense Grigson and Paga¬ 
no craved for so long finally materialized 
after Indy (8-6) found two key solutions to 
its offensive line woes in the draft — left 
guard Quenton Nelson and right tackle 
Braden Smith. Luck benefited by turning 
in the best season of his career and the 
Colts have overcome injuries to win seven 
of their past eight. 

The defense might be the biggest 
surprise. 

After years of languishing near the 
bottom of the league rankings, first-year 
coordinator Matt Eberflus has worked 
wonders. 

Originally hired by McDaniels and in¬ 
herited by Reich, with a strong recom¬ 
mendation from Ballard, the Colts made 
Pro Bowl receivers Amari Cooper and De- 
Andre Hopkins look ordinary the past two 
weeks while holding NFL rushing leader 
Ezekiel Elliott to 87 yards rushing and 
pitching their first shutout in more than 
four years on Sunday. 

Now comes the hard part — finishing 
strong. 
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Rams keeping their cool 

Goff, Los Angeles offense not panicking after consecutive losses 


By Dan Greenspan 
Associated. Press 

THOUSAND OAKS, Calif. 
— The Los Angeles Rams insist 
there is no panic internally after 
losing consecutive games for 
the first time under coach Sean 
McVay. 

Convincing those outside the 
team that everything is fine is an¬ 
other matter. 

“My wife got vitamins out in 
the morning when we lose two 
games,” cornerback Aqib Talib 
said Wednesday. “You got to just 
get back to the basics and play 
football.” 

Quarterback Jared Goff, who 
has been receiving the most 
scrutiny for his performances 
in losses at Chicago and against 
Philadelphia, was emphasizing 
that message. Goff’s production 
has dropped off during the past 
three games, throwing one touch¬ 
down pass and six interceptions 
in that span after posting a 26- 
to-6 touchdown-to-interception 
ratio over the first 11 games of 
the season. 

Goff had another intercep¬ 
tion against the Eagles changed 
to a lost fumble by league stat¬ 
isticians, not that it offered any 
solace. 

“Doesn’t matter,” Goff said. “It 
was a turnover.” 

Cutting down on giveaways is 
the priority for the Rams (11-3) 
before facing Arizona on the road 
Sunday. Everything else brought 
up as the reason for the downturn 
in his productivity, from wide 
receiver Cooper Kupp’s season¬ 
ending knee injury to struggles in 
pass protection, does not matter 
nearly as much as playing turn- 
over-free football, Goff said. 

“I think each game is indepen¬ 
dent of each other,” Goff said. “I 
don’t think there’s one singular 
thing. You look at the last game, 
just made a couple of dumb plays 


By the numbers 


26/6 

Touchdown-to-interception 
ratio for Los Angeles Rams 
QB Jared Goff over the first 
11 games of the season. 

1/6 

Goffs touchdown-to- 
interception ratio in back- 
to-back losses to Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

that hurt us and can’t do that.” 

Goff said there is an extra 
determination to avoid similar 
mistakes against the Cardinals 
(3-11), which McVay said reflects 
the team’s commitment to get¬ 
ting back on track over the final 
two weeks of the regular season. 
Though he always stresses pro¬ 
cess over outcome, McVay admit¬ 
ted there is a different level of 
intensity this week because of the 
two losses. 

“I’d like to think that regard¬ 
less of what the outcome is, it’s the 
same, but human nature doesn’t 
really allow that,” McVay said. “I 
know there’s an increased sense 
of urgency from us as coaches. I 
sense that from the players.” 

McVay said nothing changes in 
terms of the Rams’ preparations 
going into their final road game 
of the regular season, which in¬ 


cludes the hand gestures and 
verbal cues the offense uses at 
the line of scrimmage to make 
adjustments, even after Arizona 
claimed wide receiver and re¬ 
turn specialist Pharoh Cooper 
on Wednesday after the Rams 
placed him on waivers. 

Passing game coordinator 
Shane Waldron said there was 
no need to change signals despite 
the understanding Cooper would 
be giving his new team detailed 
information on audibles and other 
aspects of the offense. 

“I mean, there are some teams 
in the league where those signals 
or some of those things have been 
the same since 15 years moving 
forward,” Waldron said. “Some 
of those things, I think, are over¬ 
valued. You got to go out there 
and play football and execute at 
a high level. If you start worry¬ 
ing too much about hand signals 
or codewords you’re not allowing 
yourself to play fast, so we still 
feel we can operate as we have 
been operating.” 

As confident as Waldron is in 
the mechanics of operating the 
offense, McVay remains just as 
enthused about Goff, provided 
his quarterback uses the hand¬ 
ful of plays that have hindered 
the Rams the past two weeks to 
improve. 

“Unfortunately, in him, we 
keep talking about two plays, and 
that’s the nature of the quarter¬ 
back position,” McVay said. “But 
I would say this, we’ll continue to 
learn from it.” 

Goff has no doubts he and the 
Rams’ offense will reap the ben¬ 
efits, no vitamins necessary. 

“Again, we’re talking about 
things going bad when two weeks 
ago it was a much different con¬ 
versation,” Goff said. “We need 
to fix some things and get some 
things ironed out and we will. I 
expect to do that this week.” 



Marcio Jose Sanchez/AP 


Rams quarterback Jared Goff passes against the Eagles during last 
Sunday’s 30-23 loss to Philadelphia in Los Angeles. Goff and the 
rest of the Rams offense will look to get back on track after losing 
consecutive games for the first time under head coach Sean McVay 
when they go on the road to face the Arizona Cardinals on Sunday. 


History: Broncos' RB is first undrafted offensive player to make Pro Bowl 


FROM BACK PAGE 

Yet, Lindsay said he’s been so focused on 
his next opponent that he didn’t even pon¬ 
der the possibility of making the Pro Bowl 
when a couple of Cleveland Browns players 
told him after their game Saturday night 
that “our whole linebacker room voted for 
you for the Pro Bowl.” 

Excluding special teams players, the 
only other undrafted rookie to make the 
Pro Bowl was Dallas Cowboys defensive 
back Everson Walls in 1981. 

“That tells you what he’s done,” coach 
Vance Joseph said. “His first day with us, 
he was the sixth halfback on the depth 
chart. The sixth! Obviously, being a rookie 
free agent. Didn’t go to the combine. Wasn’t 
drafted. ... He came in here just trying to 
make our football team.” 

Lindsay started out as a special teams 
stud and didn’t even start in the backfield 
until midway through the season. 

“Now, he’s in the Pro Bowl, so that speaks 
to his work ethic, his heart and his talent,” 
Joseph said. “So, it’s amazing what he’s ac¬ 
complished in such a short time.” 

Although Lindsay said, “Nobody knew 



Jack Dempsey/AP 


Denver Broncos rookie running back 
Phillip Lindsay is the first undrafted 
offensive player to make the Pro Bowl. 


about me when I got here, other than I 
was little,” teammate Bradley Roby said 
the veterans sure took notice of him right 
away. 

“Very impressive. I know this, when he 
first got here, OTAs, you kind of feel the 
rookies out, see how they move. And I al¬ 
ways felt that his movement was good,” 
Roby said. “I was thinking like if he can 
run with the pads on, he’s going to be nice. 

“And he’s done nothing but prove that 
he’s worth. He should have been drafted, 
obviously. He’s a gem.” 

The wild-haired rookie cracked up his 
teammates during team introductions by 
saying, “I’m Phillip Lindsay, I’m from Col¬ 
orado. And I went to Colorado.” 

Short and sweet. 

Just like his stride. 

The first player from the Broncos Fu¬ 
tures Football middle school program to 
sign an NFL contract, Lindsay grew up 
in Aurora not far from the Broncos’ head¬ 
quarters, and starred at Denver South 
High School and the University of Colo¬ 
rado, where his wild hair and relentless 
rushing style earned him the nickname 


“Tasmanian Devil.” 

Lindsay, who is 9 rushing yards shy of 
1,000 and whose 5.5-yard average is sec¬ 
ond in the league, said he’s eager to go to 
the Pro Bowl with teammate Von Miller, 
the game’s reigning MVP, and he’s also 
eager to finally meet Saquon Barkley, the 
running back from Penn State whom the 
Giants drafted second overall. 

Barkley is the only rookie running back 
who has more yards (1,155) than he does 
(991), although both have nine touchdown 
runs. 

“It’s going to be fun to be able to finally 
talk to Saquon,” Lindsay said. “We always 
heard about each other, but we never got 
to see each other. So, it will be cool to hang 
out with each other.” 

Lindsay said he hopes his remarkable 
rise will inspire kids everywhere who are 
overlooked underdogs. 

“You’ve got to keep pushing, you just 
never know. You’ve got to keep the faith no 
matter what,” Lindsay said. “Everybody 
can take anything from you, but they can’t 
take your faith. That’s what you’ve got to 
rely on. You’ve got to go for your dreams.” 
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Old school 

Ravens using staples from their past 
to get in contention in AFC playoff race 



Carolyn Kaster/AP 


Baltimore Ravens quarterback Lamar Jackson, right, hands off to running back Gus Edwards in the first 
half Sunday against the Tampa Bay Buccaneers. The Ravens’ resurgence coincides with the team’s 
improved running game under Jackson. 


By David Ginsburg 

Associated Press 

OWINGS MILLS, Md. — Using 
staples from their past — a relent¬ 
less ground game and a stifling 
defense — the Baltimore Ravens 
have put together a hot streak 
that has them in the middle of the 
AFC playoff race. 

The Ravens won a Super Bowl 
in 2000 when they averaged 137.4 
yards rushing per game and de¬ 
ployed a Ray Lewis-led defense 
that allowed only 165 points over 
the entire regular season. That 
same formula is being used by the 
current squad, which has gone 4- 
1 since fleet-footed rookie Lamar 
Jackson took over at quarterback 
for strong-armed Joe Flacco. 

Baltimore (8-6) heads into a 
Saturday night showdown against 
the Los Angeles Chargers look¬ 
ing to move one step closer to¬ 
ward ending a three-year playoff 
drought. The Ravens’ resur¬ 
gence coincides with the team’s 
improved running attack under 
Jackson, who has rambled for 427 
yards over the last five games. 

With Jackson as a starter, Bal¬ 
timore is averaging 230.4 yards 
rushing per game, including 242 
Sunday in a 20-12 victory over 
Tampa Bay. 

“To me, it’s good football,” coach 


John Harbaugh said Monday. 

The Ravens’ second-ranked 
defense held the Buccaneers to 
only 241 yards, in part because 
the Ravens ran 74 offensive plays 
compared to only 47 for Tampa 
Bay. 

“We’re playing great team foot¬ 
ball right now to a T,” safety Eric 
Weddle said. “We’re playing well 
off each other — running the ball, 
controlling the clock, third-down 
conversions.” 

Jackson isn’t a one-man show. 
Gus Edwards ran 19 times for 104 
yards against the Bucs and Ken¬ 
neth Dixon added 48 yards on 11 
carries. Baltimore has rushed for 
at least 190 yards in five straight 
games, the first team to pull off 
that feat since the 1976 Pittsburgh 
Steelers. 

“The players deserve credit 
and the coaches deserve credit,” 
Harbaugh said. “It’s tough to stop 
that style of play when it’s execut¬ 
ed well with physicality. Our guys 
are doing it. I’m proud of them for 
that. That’s the way we’re playing 
football right now, but don’t dis¬ 
count the pass play.” 

Unlike most teams in this pass- 
happy NFL, the Ravens put the 
ball in the air just to keep the de¬ 
fense on its toes. Jackson threw 
23 times on Sunday and ran 18 


times. 

“The plan was to keep ham¬ 
mering away,” Harbaugh said. 

It’s a sure thing that the Ravens 
will be looking to do more of the 
same against the Chargers. The 
best way to stop the Philip Riv- 
ers-led offense is to keep it off the 
field, and that’s one huge byprod¬ 
uct of Baltimore’s grinding run 
game. 

Against Tampa Bay, the Ra¬ 
vens held the ball for more than 
22 minutes in the second half and 


rattled off 39 plays to just 17 for 
the Bucs. Baltimore had three 
drives of more than seven min¬ 
utes, including the game-ender 
in which the Ravens moved from 
their own 38 to inside the Bucs 
10 before taking a knee on three 
straight snaps. 

“It means a lot to finish the 
game on offense, not putting your 
defense back on the field,” Har¬ 
baugh said. 

The Ravens currently stand as 
the No. 6 seed in the AFC. They 


have gone over all the playoff sce¬ 
narios, and understand that the 
path to the postseason becomes 
less obtrusive with a win on Sat¬ 
urday night against the Chargers 
(11-3), who are tied with Kansas 
City for the top seed. 

“They’re playing outstanding 
football,” Weddle said. “We’ve 
got everything in our hands, as do 
they, so it’s going to be an amazing 
game, one that will define where 
our season goes from there.” 


Titans’ Henry focuses on Redskins, not milestone 



Mark Zaleski/AP 


Titans running back Derrick Henry runs for a touchdown past the 
Jaguars’ Jalen Ramsey on Dec. 6. Henry has piled up a franchise- 
record 408 yards over his past two games to leave him 118 yards 
shy of his first 1,000-yard rushing season. 


I just think he’s running with a purpose, 
running with an attitude, a mindset a 
mentality that I’m not going down. f 

Matt LaFleur 

Titans offensive coordinator 


By Teresa M. Walker 

Associated Press 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Un¬ 
thinkable at the start of De¬ 
cember, Derrick Henry has 
put together the best two-game 
stretch in franchise history to put 
himself 118 yards shy of the first 
1,000-yard rushing season in his 
three-year NFL career. 

It’s still not a number that 
the Titans running back and 
2015 Heisman Trophy winner is 
pondering. 

“I’m not focused on that,” 
Henry said Wednesday. “I’m fo¬ 
cused on us getting this [win] and 
us finishing off the week right, 
going in there prepared and ex¬ 
ecuting the plan and whatever 
happens happens. And I don’t re¬ 
ally focus on 1,000 yards. As long 
as we get this win, that’s what I’ll 
be happy with.” 

The 6-foot-3, 247-pound Henry 
has turned around not just his 
season, but cemented his spot on 
the Tennessee roster. Rumors 
swirled that the Titans tried to 
trade him away at the deadline 
earlier this year, and Henry lost 
his starting spot to veteran Dion 
Lewis in November. 

Then Henry, who had been 
running much better since Ten¬ 
nessee’s bye at the end of October, 
turned in a game for the record 
books Dec. 6. 


Henry tied Tony Dorsett’s NFL 
record with a 99-yard touchdown 
run and finished with a franchise- 
record 238 yards on 17 carries 
and scored four touchdowns in 
a 30-9 rout of Jacksonville. That 
got Henry back in the starting 
lineup, and he ran a career-high 
33 times for 170 yards and two 
TDs in a 17-0 shutout against the 
New York Giants. 

His 408 yards combined over 


the two games are the best in 
team history, topping the 405 
yards Hall of Fame running back 
Earl Campbell managed for the 
then-Houston Oilers in October 
1980. Nobody had ever run for six 
TDs over two games for this fran¬ 
chise before Henry. 

Offensive coordinator Matt 
LaFleur said he knows Henry 
was a little frustrated earlier this 
season. 


So what changed? Better block¬ 
ing and play all around, especial¬ 
ly by Henry. 

“I just think he’s running with 
a purpose, running with an atti¬ 
tude, a mindset a mentality that 
I’m not going down,” LaFleur 
said. 

Three-time Pro Bowl left 
tackle Taylor Lewan says it’s 
cool to be part of record-setting 
performances. 

“He finds the holes, and he 
makes those extra guys miss,” 
Lewan said. “You can’t block 
them all on every single play. As 
much as we’d like to take credit, 
that’s him.” 

Now Henry can run for just 
59 yards apiece over each of the 
next two games to reach 1,000 
yards for the season, and he gets 
his first chance Saturday against 
Washington (7-7). The Redskins 
have allowed at least 130 yards 
rushing over each of the past five 
games. 

Henry is very familiar with 


Washington’s defensive line, hav¬ 
ing won championships with de¬ 
fensive end Jonathan Allen and 
rookie nose tackle Daron Payne at 
Alabama. But the running back, 
so critical of his own play early 
this season, insists he’s not wor¬ 
ried about reaching 1,000 yards 
as long as the Titans win. 

“For me to be doing this stuff, 
you have to look at what’s hap¬ 
pening around me,” Henry said. 
“That’s why I always say team be¬ 
cause for me to have success and 
make big plays, everybody looks 
at what’s going on around me, and 
those guys are doing their job. 
I’m just going out there trying to 
do mine.” 

Coach Mike Vrabel called 
Henry the type of leader who 
works to improve what he is 
doing, which has carried over. 

“Happy for his success and 
hope we can get him as many 
yards as we can get him,” Vrabel 
said. 
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Bears, Texans give teams hope 




Bill Kostroun/AP 

New York Giants running back Saquon Barkley avoids a tackle 
against the Tennessee Titans on Sunday in East Rutherford, NJ. 


Worst-to-first turnarounds offer some goals for 2019 


Dual threat II 

New York Giants star Saquon 
Barkley needs seven receptions 
to break Reggie Bush’s (88) re¬ 
cord for most receptions by a 
rookie back. 

Tight end takedown 

Kansas City’s Travis Kelce 
needs 108 yards receiving to 
break the single-season re¬ 
cord for tight ends held by Rob 
Gronkowski (1,327). 

Tight end takedown II 

Philadelphia’s Zach Ertz is 10 
receptions away from breaking 
the single-season record for tight 
ends held by Jason Witten (110). 

4K club 

Brady (3,979) and Rivers 
(3,951) are close to joining Man¬ 
ning and Brees as the only quar¬ 
terbacks to throw for 4,000 yards 
10 times. Manning did it in 14 
seasons. Brees needs 334 yards 
to reach that number for the 13th 
time. 


By Rob Maaddi 

Associated Press 

There’s hope in 2019 for the 
Jaguars, Raiders, Giants and 
other teams who will finish last in 
their divisions this year. 

The Chicago Bears (10-4) al¬ 
ready won the NFC North to com¬ 
plete a worst-to-first turnaround, 
and the Houston Texans (10-4) 
are on the verge of securing the 
AFC South to become the second 
team to do it this season. 

At least one team has finished 
in first place in its division the 
year after finishing last or tied for 
last place in 15 of the past 16 sea¬ 
sons. Since the playoff format was 
expanded to 12 teams in 1990, at 
least four teams have reached the 
postseason each year after not 
qualifying the previous season. 

In 2017, the Philadelphia Eagles 
went from last place to winning a 
Super Bowl title. The Bears and 
Texans are hoping to duplicate 
that feat this year. 

Here’s a look inside more num¬ 
bers entering Week 16: 

Countdown to 50 

Patrick Mahomes needs five 
touchdown passes to become the 
third quarterback to throw for 50 
in a season. Peyton Manning had 
55 in 2013, breaking Tom Brady’s 
mark of 50 set in 2007. Manning 
also threw 49 TDs in 2004, Dan 
Marino had 48 in 1984 and Drew 
Brees tossed 46 in 2011. 

Running Ravens 

Led by quarterback Lamar 
Jackson and rookie running back 
Gus Edwards, the Ravens have 
rushed for at least 190 yards in 
five consecutive games. Balti¬ 
more is the first team since the 
1976 Steelers to do so in five 
straight games. 

Mack attack 

Indianapolis Colts running 
back Marlon Mack joined Eric 
Dickerson and Edgerrin James 


Charlie Riedel/AP 

Kansas City Chiefs tight end 
Travis Kelce makes a catch 
against the Los Angeles 
Chargers during the second 
half Dec. 13. Kelce is closing in 
on the single-season receiving 
record for tight ends. 

as the only players in franchise 
history with multiple games of at 
least 125 yards rushing yards and 
two TDs rushing in a season. 

Julio's way 

Julio Jones of the Atlanta Fal¬ 
cons is the fifth player with at 
least three seasons of at least 
1,500 yards receiving. Jerry Rice 
had four. Marvin Harrison, An¬ 
tonio Brown and Andre Johnson 
also did it three times. 

Dual threat 

Carolina’s Christian McCaf¬ 
frey needs nine receptions to 
break Matt Forte’s (102) record 
for most catches by a running 
back in a season. 


Mike McCarn/AP 

The Panthers’ Christian McCaffrey runs against the New Orleans 
Saints during the first half Monday in Charlotte, N.C. 


SfripesBODIBOPB 

COUNTDOWN TO CHRISTMAS 
LOADING... 


Join us starting on December 13 
at StripesEurope.com 


/// 

Andrews 
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TELEVISED GAMES 



Marquee matchup 


Kansas City Chiefs (11-3) at Seattle Seahawks (8-6) 


Tampa Bay Buccaneers (5-9) 
at Dallas Cowboys (8-6) 

AFN-Sports2 
7 p.m. Sunday CET 
3 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Cowboys lead 12-4. 

Last meeting: Cowboys beat Buc¬ 
caneers 26-20, Dec. 18, 2016. 
Notes: Cowboys have won six of 
past seven meetings.... Buc¬ 
caneers RB Peyton Barber has 
839 scrimmage yards and needs 
just 161 yards for his first career 
1000-yard season.... Cowboys WR 
Amari Cooper has 31 catches for 
531 yards and sixTDs in four home 
games since joining Dallas. 



Houston Texans (10-4) 
at Philadelphia Eagles (7-7) 

AFN-Sports 
7 p.m. Sunday CET 
3 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Eagles lead 4-0. 

Last meeting: Eagles beat Texans 
31-21, Nov. 2, 2014. 

Notes: Texans QB Deshaun Watson 
completed 22 of 28 passes for 
294 yards with two TDs and no 
interceptions last week.... Eagles 
TE Zach Ertz ranks third in league 
with 101 receptions and third in 
league with 1,038 receiving yards. 
... WR Alshon Jeffery lead Eagles 
with eight catches in Week 15. 


AFN-Sports, 2 a.m. Monday CET; 10 a.m. Monday JKT 



SERIES RECORD: Chiefs lead 33-18. 

LAST MEETING: Chiefs beat Seahawks 24-20, Nov. 
16, 2014. 

LAST WEEK: Chiefs lost to Chargers 29-28; Se¬ 
ahawks lost to 49ers 26-23, OT. 

CHIEFS OFFENSE: OVERALL (1), RUSH (16), PASS 

( 2 ). 

CHIEFS DEFENSE: OVERALL (31), RUSH (26), 
PASS (32). 

SEAHAWKS OFFENSE: OVERALL (19), RUSH (1), 
PASS (27). 

SEAHAWKS DEFENSE: OVERALL (19), RUSH (15), 
PASS (20). 

STREAKS, STATS AND NOTES: 

Chiefs can clinch AFC West and bye 
with win and Chargers loss. Can 
clinch AFC home-field advantage 
with win and losses by Chargers 
and Texans. ... Seahawks can 
clinch wild-card berth with vic¬ 
tory and loss by either Washing¬ 
ton or Minnesota. ... Chiefs lead 
NFL in points per game (35.6), 
yards per play (6.78) and yards 


per game (427.3). ... Chiefs QB Patrick Mahomes leads 
NFL with 45 TD passes, tied for third most in league 
history through 15 games and sixth most in any NFL 
season. Mahomes’ 4,543 yards passing lead NFL. ... 
RB Damien Williams had career-high 123 yards from 
scrimmage last week and scored two rushing TDs for 
second straight week with two total touchdowns. ... WR 
Tyreek Hill has set career highs in receptions (78), yards 
(1,304) and TD catches (11). He has 10 TDs in past 
eight road games. ... Seahawks QB Russell Wilson has 
13 TD passes and two INTs in six home games this 
season. Wilson passed for career-low 72 yards in last 
home game vs. Vikings. Wilson has 31 TDs and six INTs 
on season. ... Seahawks lead NFL averaging 154.9 
yards per game rushing. Only team in league with 
more than 2,000 yards rushing. ... RBs Chris 
Carson, Rashaad Penny and Mike Davis are 
only trio of teammates in NFL each with 400 
yards rushing for season. ... Carson rushed 
for career-high 119 yards last week, needs 
87 yards rushing to become Seahawks’ first 
1,000-yard rusher since Marshawn Lynch 

Associated Press 


Chiefs quarterback 
Patrick Mahomes 

Charlie Riedel/AP 


Also on AFN: 

Atlanta Falcons (5-9) at Carolina Panthers (6-8), AFN-Atlantic, 7 p.m. Sunday CET; 3 a.m. Monday JKT 
Chicago Bears (10-4) at San Francisco 49ers (4-10), AFN-Sports2,10 p.m. Sunday CET; 6 a.m. Monday JKT 

EXPANDED STANDINGS 



W 

L 

American Conference 

East 

T Pet PF PA Home Away 

AFC 

NFC 

Div 


w 

L 

T 

National Conference 

East 

Pet PF PA Home 

Away 

NFC 

AFC 

Div 

New England 

9 

5 

0 

.643 

374 310 

6-0-0 

3-5-0 

6-4-0 

3-1-0 

3-1-0 

Dallas 

8 

6 

0 

.571 

276 269 

6-1-0 

2-5-0 

7-3-0 

1-3-0 

4-1-0 

Miami 

7 

7 

0 

.500 

295 374 

6-1-0 

1-6-0 

6-4-0 

1-3-0 

4-1-0 

Philadelphia 

7 

7 

0 

.500 

311 318 

4-3-0 

3-4-0 

5-6-0 

2-1-0 

3-2-0 

Buffalo 

5 

9 

0 

.357 

215 333 

3-4-0 

2-5-0 

3-7-0 

2-2-0 

1-3-0 

Washington 

7 

7 

0 

.500 

265 310 

3-4-0 

4-3-0 

6-5-0 

1-2-0 

2-3-0 

N.Y. Jets 

4 

10 

0 

.286 

292 359 

South 

2-5-0 

2-5-0 

3-8-0 

1-2-0 

1-4-0 

N.Y. Giants 

5 

9 

0 

.357 

307 348 

South 

2-5-0 

3-4-0 

4-7-0 

1-2-0 

1-4-0 

Houston 

10 

4 

0 

.714 

352 281 

5-2-0 

5-2-0 

8-3-0 

2-1-0 

3-2-0 

y-New Orleans 

12 

2 

0 

.857 

459 292 

5-1-0 

7-1-0 

9-2-0 

3-0-0 

4-1-0 

Indianapolis 

8 

6 

0 

.571 

372 300 

5-2-0 

3-4-0 

6-5-0 

2-1-0 

3-2-0 

Carolina 

6 

8 

0 

.429 

333 344 

5-2-0 

1-6-0 

4-6-0 

2-2-0 

1-3-0 

Tennessee 

8 

6 

0 

.571 

268 254 

5-1-0 

3-5-0 

5-6-0 

3-0-0 

3-2-0 

Atlanta 

5 

9 

0 

.357 

356 381 

4-4-0 

1-5-0 

5-5-0 

0-4-0 

2-2-0 

Jacksonville 

4 

10 

0 

.286 

225 289 

North 

3-5-0 

1-5-0 

3-7-0 

1-3-0 

1-4-0 

Tampa Bay 

5 

9 

0 

.357 

344 403 

North 

4-3-0 

1-6-0 

4-6-0 

1-3-0 

2-3-0 

Pittsburgh 

8 

5 

1 

.607 

384 316 

4-3-0 

4-2-1 

5-5-1 

3-0-0 

3-1-1 

y-Chicago 

10 

4 

0 

.714 

383 264 

7-1-0 

3-3-0 

8-2-0 

2-2-0 

4-1-0 

Baltimore 

8 

6 

0 

.571 

341 253 

5-2-0 

3-4-0 

6-4-0 

2-2-0 

2-3-0 

Minnesota 

7 

6 

1 

.536 

323 308 

5-2-0 

2-4-1 

5-4-1 

2-2-0 

2-1-1 

Cleveland 

6 

7 

1 

.464 

309 348 

4-2-1 

2-5-0 

4-5-1 

2-2-0 

2-1-1 

Green Bay 

5 

8 

1 

.393 

332 331 

5-1-1 

0-7-0 

3-7-1 

2-1-0 

1-3-1 

Cincinnati 

6 

8 

0 

.429 

337 413 

West 

4-4-0 

2-4-0 

4-6-0 

2-2-0 

1-3-0 

Detroit 

5 

9 

0 

.357 

284 333 

West 

3-4-0 

2-5-0 

3-7-0 

2-2-0 

1-3-0 

x-Kansas City 

11 

3 

0 

.786 

499 380 

6-1-0 

5-2-0 

9-2-0 

2-1-0 

4-1-0 

y-L.A. Rams 

11 

3 

0 

.786 

448 343 

6-1-0 

5-2-0 

7-3-0 

4-0-0 

4-0-0 

x-L.A. Chargers 

11 

3 

0 

.786 

395 298 

5-2-0 

6-1-0 

8-2-0 

3-1-0 

3-2-0 

Seattle 

8 

6 

0 

.571 

363 292 

4-2-0 

4-4-0 

7-4-0 

1-2-0 

2-3-0 

Denver 

6 

8 

0 

.429 

306 299 

3-4-0 

3-4-0 

4-6-0 

2-2-0 

2-2-0 

San Francisco 

4 

10 

0 

.286 

301 373 

4-3-0 

0-7-0 

2-8-0 

2-2-0 

1-4-0 

Oakland 3 11 0 .214 260 418 

x-clinched playoff spot; y-clinched division 

2-5-0 

1-6-0 

2-8-0 

1-3-0 

0-4-0 

Arizona 

3 

11 

0 

.214 

192 367 

1-6-0 

2-5-0 

3-7-0 

0-4-0 

2-2-0 


Los Angeles Rams (11-3) 
at Arizona Cardinals (3-11) 

AFN-Atlantic 
10 p.m. Sunday CET 
6 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Rams lead 39-38-2. 

Last meeting: Rams beat Cardi¬ 
nals 34-0, Sept. 16, 2018. 

Notes: Rams have won past 
three meetings.... Rams RB Todd 
Gurley leads league with 21 TDs 
and ranks second in rushing yards 
(1,251).... Cardinals WR Larry 
Fitzgerald led team with seven 
catches and 82 receiving yards in 
Week 15. Had 10 catches for 98 
yards in last home meeting. 



Pittsburgh Steelers (8-5-1) 
at New Orleans Saints (12-2) 

AFN-Sports 

10:25 p.m. Sunday CET 
6:25 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Saints lead 8-7. 

Last meeting: Saints beat Steel¬ 
ers 35-32, Nov. 30, 2014. 

Notes: Saints have won past two 
meetings.... Steelers rookie RB 
Jaylen Samuels had career-high 
172 scrimmage yards last week, 
his first career 100-yard game.... 
Saints RB Alvin Kamara ranks sec¬ 
ond in league in TDs (16) and sixth 
in scrimmage yards (1,487). Had 
103 scrimmage yards last week. 


REST OF THE SCHEDULE 


N.Y. Giants at Indianapolis 
Green Bay at N.Y. Jets 
Minnesota at Detroit 
Buffalo at New England 
Cincinnati at Cleveland 
Jacksonville at Miami 

Monday’s game 
Denver at Oakland 


NEXT WEEK 


Sunday, Dec. 30 

Miami at Buffalo 
Cleveland at Baltimore 
Carolina at New Orleans 
N.Y. Jets at New England 
Cincinnati at Pittsburgh 
Chicago at Minnesota 
Detroit at Green Bay 
Indianapolis at Tennessee 
Philadelphia at Washington 
Dallas at N.Y. Giants 
Oakland at Kansas City 
Jacksonville at Houston 
Atlanta at Tampa Bay 
San Francisco at L.A. Rams 
L.A. Chargers at Denver 
Arizona at Seattle 
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Beasts from the East 

Leonard, Antetokounmpo, Embiid 
among MVP contenders » Page 57 



Broncos’ rookie Lindsay makes 
history with Pro Bowl selection 


By Arnie Stapleton 

Associated Press 

ENGLEWOOD, Colo. 

N o, Phillip Lindsay never once thought he’d 
become the first undrafted offensive player 
to make the Pro Bowl. He’s been too busy 
making tacklers miss and general managers 
regret passing him over in the NFL Draft just because he 
stands 5-foot-8. 

“I’m an undrafted free agent. To be able to have 100 
yards in a game was great. To get a touchdown, to be 
able to play at [Mile High Sta- 
dium], that’s the stuff right there 
" He Should that I dreamt about,” the Denver 
have been Broncos’ rookie running back 

h «■ h said Wednesda y- “ The Pro Bowl is 

CiraTted, something that you think like five 

obviously. years down the line, three years 

He's a gem. * down the line ” 

_ . After waiting seven rounds 

Broncos CB, on and never hearing his name 
rookie Pro Bowl called or his phone buzz on 
rb Phillip Lindsay draft weekend, Lindsay signed 
with his hometown Broncos and 
when he survived cuts after training camp, he sought 
Hall of Famer Terrell Davis’ blessing to wear his old 
No. 30 jersey. 

SEE HISTORY ON PAGE 60 


Inside: 

■ Worst-to-first Bears, Texans should give 
struggling teams hope for next year, Page 62 

■ Rams not in panic mode - yet, Page 60 


Notre Dame preps for tough Clemson D-line »pa S ,5s l|II||jyi|}l|)| 








